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PRB?ACE Ta THE FIRST EDITION. 



FkoBABLY no sttlject wtetever^ is^ tmvtgtA widr Interest more uh 
tezL86^ jor attended mib. eoBseqiieBce» mo^^ momentous, than a compa- 
rison of the doctrines mculeated, and the duties required, by Phreno- 
hgjj with these ei^^ed by the Bible. 

For about 1800 years, ha» lite religion of Jesus Christ, and for 
sereral' thonsrad years, haTO the Scriptures exerted an all-controlr 
ling inftienee over the intettecls^ the emotions, and the conduct of 
mankind^— engrossing the feelings, shaping the lives, occupying the 
minds, and filling the souls, of untold miBions of the human family. 
Nor does, or should this interest dimmish. 

Phrenology is also novr every where becoming a subject of all* 
absorbing interest ; and weH k may, &rr ft is fbunded in Truth. It 
mustj it will prevaiL It is a c^tmonsiraiwe science. It is built upon 
TACTS, infinite in both variety and number; It developeif and evolves 
those law» in harmony with which God created both man and the 
whole range of animated nature. Every living creature that qow 
Mihabits earth, air, or water, is a Hving, incontestible evidence of 
its truth, BS are also al! that ever have lived, or that wiH ever inhabit 
our globe. And men have eyes to see these fkcts, as well as intellect 
enough to perceive theft they establi^ the truth of Phrenology beyond 
aH cavil or controversy; And they are fast opening their eyes to 
these facts, and pelding to the irresistible evidence that Phrenology 
ie true. Nor is it possftle for any intelligent mind candidly to exam-*" 
ine- wrtier the facte or the principles of Ais science, wiAout becoming 
convinced of its truA, and enamored with i» doctrines. Men cannot" 
help believing it, any more than they can help seeing what they took 
at, or feeling fire when they touch it All must and wUl admit its 



troth. Jlany already beyere it Indeed, it is now acquiring and 
exerting a moral power which nothing — ahaolntety noMng—cKa 
gBinaay or reaiit It lecmihing beneath the car rf its triiim]ibal pro 
^esi whaterer and idioerer resist or o^wse lis adrancement In 
connexidi with a sister science^ it is sweeping into oUiTion those old 
theories, mmatnral costimis, and erroneous institutions, hj which past 
ages have beoi enthralled, and eren the present is yet speU-boond. 
/ So great is its moral power, that it will prostrate and ride over wkai' 
\ ever reUgious doctrines, forms, or practices conflict with it If even 



/ the Bible could be fi>mid to clash therewith, then woold the BiUe^tf^ 
\ the board. Nothing could sa/ve it; fi>r it would war with Troth, and 
.' most sofier defeat Bat, ifitbefoond to ibimMiiti» withPhrenokgy^ 
then is it based opon the rock of Troth, and defended and soj^iorted 
' by those immntable laws of Natore which the all-wise Creator has 
, institoted far its goremment^ so that neither can infidelity scathe its 
' walls, nor atheism find the least sopport for its monstrocities ; both 
being overthrown by this science. 

In this view of the sobject, how all-absorbing the interest, how over^ 
whelming the importance, how momentoos the results, of a compari- 
son of the religionof Phrenology with the religion of the Bible! My 
pen fiUters! Mmt I proceed? I feel utterly inadequate to the taslc, 
and yet I feel that this neglected task shoold be and most be under- 
taken. Though the objections that Phrenology &Tor8 infidelity and 
fiOalism, have been often and ably refuted, yet the real principles de- 
veloped, doctrines taught, and life required by Phrenology, have never 
yet been fully and fiiirly compared or contrasted with the theology 
and code of morals of the Bible. That is, the luOural theology and 
fnoral bearings of Phrenology, and the theology and requirements of 
the Scripturefi, have never yet been placed side hy side^ to see 
wherein they harmonize, or wherein they differ. This ought cer- 
tainly to be done. It has been studiously, if not improperly, avoided. 
No one has stood in the breach, while erring humanity demands 
the TRUTH on this all-important subject No leaning to infidelity 
on die one hand-HM> truckling to sectarianisms on the other. I4I os 
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appeal to TmxjOBOTsnt. The truth is required, without fear, without 
&yor, without stint 

I know full well that no other task requires more moral courage 
than this. I know that men cling with more tenacity to their religion 
than to all else besides. What enmity is as strong, what prejudices^ 
are as inveterate, as those awakened by tearing one's religion from 
him? Lake Micah, he exclaims, " Te have taken away my GODS^' 
what have I more?" 

Still, I despair not. My hope of success in this arduous and hazr-'^ 
ardous undertaking, resfe in the power of truth. This power will ul- 
timately bear down all prejudice, and break through all opposition. 
It win force men to abandon their religious errors, and to plant them- . 
selves upon the broad platform of the riature of man. That nature, 
Phrenology unfolds. Sooner or later, must the reb'gion of Phrenolo- 
gy become the religion of man. The outlines of that religion, will be 
pointed out in this work. The present generation may slumber over 
these truths — ^may even scout and reject them. Even future genera- 
tions may live uncheered by the sun of moral science, and die unen- 
lightened by its rays. But the time mil come when its general^ 
; principles will govern the religious creed and the practices of man- ' 
kind. Then virill the fiery star of sectarianism set '- '*. aial night, 
never more to torment mankind with its n» ^^.^aui rays. Then will 
religious bigotry and mtolerance cease for ever. Then will unre- 
strained religious liberty pervade our happy earth. Then will all 
men see eye to eye and &ce to face. Then will a holy life and a 
spotless soul in this world, be but the enterance of man into the enjoy- 
ment of the immortal and boundless bliss which his moral faculties are 
calculated to pour into the human soul, both here and hereafter. Come, 
glorious day ! come quickly. 

And I derive no little encouragement, that it is '* nigh, even at the 
door," from the fact that the religious belief of very many good peo- 
ple, is extremely unsettled. Now, mankind hardly know what to 
believe. Too long already have they been getting their thinking 
done out; and they begin to see it They are no longer willing to 
have it done by proxy. They are unwilling, at foimerly, to pin their 
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fBiA oa tjiasl^ve even of the {wupson. The^i^^fenre to tUnJkior tbfiia* 
selres. They are even determined to think for theixMidveB. But tbfigr 
haxe. DO dai<iin-'V^ starting poinis^ no bate line^ no fixed and setded , 
fir^ princiflet-r-^ whjich to commence^, and with which to compare. 
^ These fir^t pi^inciples are. to be found in the natujul rasoutQT, and / 
the N4TUKAL REuoioNyof Phrenology. This science dissects and mh 
folds nvm's moral natiure — ^its iH:imary &cuhies, its original elements. 
It does this so clearly that man cannot fail to perceive and adopt tho 
]felij[iQUs doctrines it teaches, and to practice the duties it requifes. 
Bid any mind of preconceived prejudices, and m one year will the truth 1 
of Phrenology thoroughly renovate that mind}, and purify the life.J 
These prejudices are giving way. The last ten years have Uberal* 
ized mankind m/)re than ages have ever done before. The next ten 
years, will witness a moral and a religious revolution greater than all 
paM ages put together have yet witnessed Antiquated etrors are tot- 
tering at their base. The darkness of the past is fleeing before the 
dawn of Millennial truth. That truth is now being developed by the 
daily and astonishingly rapid spread of that knowledge of the moral 
Bature and constitution of man imparted by Phrenology. To expound 
this moral nature, and to show what religious fruit grows thereon, is^ 
the end and aim of this little volume. Imperfect in authorship,, but 
rich in subject matter. Defective in style, but deep in fundamental 
J truth. Requiring some minor qualifications, but tenable in every ma- ' 
I terial position, as well as unanswerable in every leading argument. 
It asks no favor, but investigation — ^it yields nothing to the religions 
that be. Its pathway is philosophy. Its goal is eternal right. Strew- 
ed behind it in all its course, are the nauseating carcasses of hydra* 
headed error in all its forms. It stands high on the hill of Science. 
Its roots run deep into the nature of man. Its branches yield all man- 
ner of delicious fruits, for the healing of the nations, and the renova- 
tion of mankind. Its moral truths are food to the hungry, a cooling 
beverage to the thirsty soul, a foundation to those whom the tides of 
error are sweeping onward to destruction, and a feast of reason, with 
a flow of soul, to all — sight to the blind, feet to the lame, health to the 
invalid, vitality to the dying, and life to the dead. 



A WMd ift tctaence i>thayiilifchHi<» «l it» SlitOtf Ibi Hi^qp^rljr 
peratantinf tfaid iutsMl l%i* he i» tbof ouf % rersri itt Phre^KtUgf^ 
and eq^klly in fhMj3tr«o#fMid«partakerie! of k which gi)r^ him ym 
that very kaowMg^ iif the Irorkiag* ^ BaMli£MlatioD9 of this mortl. 
ileidlies, i» aU>th«i? $haae»tiid eoHriuDalioDSi dml irraquifod, alaaott 
every Aittericwfit reed^ irtll Met demred from what he dUreadj laiews 
of his works and standing. That no other man, his bitodife* e^QpqjMd, 
is equally well qualified in this respect, is a matter (rf&ct, and not of 
egotism. 

Nor is he ignorant, either theoretically or experimentally, of what 
is considered genuine religion. Brought up by a mother emin^tly 
godly and devout, and by a father long a deacon and a staunch pillar 
in the Congregational Churches, religioua from eLildhood,^ and far 
miliar with both the Bible and the pecuiia^ ioctrines of most of the 
sects ; he brings to the discussion of this subject not only an intimate 
knowledge of that science in which his deductions are based, but also 
a minute acquaintance with the commonly received, religious notions : 
and practices of the age. 

Nor will these deductions be materially afiected by their authorship. 
That aflfects only the maniier in which they are presented. Still, the 
only drawback experienced by the work consists i|i the haste with 
which it has been sent to press — a haste induced by. a literal pressure 
of professional engagements, lecturing, business, &c., . which must 
otherwise have postponed it indefinitely. To this, the public would 
fiot consent. The public have said with emphasis,/' L^t us luvs 
THE WORK. Be it imperfect as to style — be its authorship defectiv^-^. 
still, at some rate — at all events, give us the work." And the Author 
feels that it will, that it must^ do good— the sole object for which it 

/"was written. He feels that no one can rise from a careful perusal of { f 

l^ its contents, without being benefitted thereby. 

It remains onJy to add, that the Author takes it jbr granted, that the ^, 
reader admits and- understands the fundamental doctrines of Phre-/' * 

Lnology. Taking for granted that the truths established by this 
science are admitted, he proceeds to investigate the moral and religioua 
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ptineiplei laid down, and the duties pointed oat| thereby, and to com- 
pare them with the fundamental doctrines taught, and duties enjoinedi 
by the ffible. Nor will there be any evasion of knotty points; any 
^temporizing with popuht prejudices. But it will contain a full, fear*\ 
less, manly, expounding of truth, and exposition of ernnr. Dismiss j 
prejudice. Read; ponder; inyesdgate. Decide BeceiTe the good / 
Rqectthebdl 
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In less than nine months after the publication of this work, an edif 
tion of over two thousand copies has been exhausted. This unex- 
pected sale makes it necessary to put a second edition to press too 
soon to allow the Author the requisite time to revise it for that pur« 
pose and make as extensive improvements as he has hitherto contem* 
plated. Still, he has taken scraps of time from other labors to rewrite 
some portions of it, transpose others, make copious additions, and, as 
a whole, greatly to improve it 

The chapter on the nature of right and wrong, and the origin or 
foundation of moral obligation, (or on the constitutional elements of 
the sinfulness of sin and the virtue of holiness,) as well as on tha 
causes and cure of human depravity, will be not only new, but also 

. directly in the teeth of all prevailing notions on this subject Of 
course, therefore, it will be unpopular. Be it so. Be it as it may. 
With that matter, the Author does not concern himself. It concerns 
the reader — ^it afiects his happiness, not mine— whether it be accepted 
sr rejected. That this analysis of virtue and sin cannot be contro- 
verted, is certain. That it will plough a deep and wide furrow 
through the field of truth, now overgrown with the thorns and the 
brambles of populior error, is also certain. But it will prepare that 
field for a rich harvest of human happiness and virtue. In short, let 

^not the reader be startled with any thing contained in these pages ; 
but let him come up with bold, manly thought to an unbiased exami-. 
nation of their entire contents. 

The first edition was received with a much better spirit than the 
Author anticipated. He expected that its fearless exposition of secta- 
rianism, its reproving the churches for admitting the fiishions into 
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them on the Sabbath, JK., as well as its bold adTancemeDl of mmm 
unpalatable truths, and fearless exposition of some glaring bat gene- 
rally received errors; would have subjected i^ and him to odium. 
But he ^ds tiiat men can bear the truth much better than he sup- 
posed they could. He finds that they ev^ /0ve it He expected infi- 
delity would come down upcm him on the one hand^ for exposing 
some of its errors; and religionists upon the other, for tearing from 
them some of th^r darling dogmas* But he &»ds thai nearly all like it. 
^Bb finds, ibat in jmUexs of xeUgipr^ jQoten differ muob less than tbej 
suppose they d9* Thg^ dii^e an noioAi more than onjAi^i^v. Aii4 
wh^t is m&f^ tbt^e are f^vae fundamental religious truths which att 
9ee and admit-^ broad platform of commo^i ground,, which all h^ 
c^gnijse as aueh* And ^Phrenology wiU brinf all on to this platfosni. 
And jmy this little volume go SoxA upon tba angry eea of lec^ 
rian contention, to calm its troubled waters j to harm<HBm eoaJUctonf 
jfilemfintSt and to d?«>ftm ^ i w f ft truth* and lova. and moial Duritv ■■nm*^ 

arminlnnA. 



KELIGION, 

I 

KATITIIAL AND REVEALED, ISTC^ 



CHAPTER L 

tHE FtmOAMENtAL iPftlNClTPLfeS OF MAN'S MOKAL AND 

EELiaiGUS NAtUBE, 



IICTI9N I. 

KAN CONSTXTUnONiLLLT MOSUL AND tJSLlOHOVS, 

Man tt constittitiotiftlly a mdnd beit^g. Hb tis also naturally teti^ 
f K>us. Indeed, piety of some kind, and religion in Borne form, bavd 
eter constittttfed, and still constitute, one of the leading motives, one of 
tile all-engrossing pursuits, of mankind. Strike from the page of hia«- 
toty, and from the mind and conduct of mankind, every thing apper- 
taining to morals and religion, and the identity of both will be de- 
Mroyel Take his religion from the conceited Chinese, or from the 
benighted Hindoo, or from the degraded £thiopean, or from the 
AoUe son of the forest, and each in his turn, with Micah, would 
exclaim, " Ye have taken away my G O D S 1 what have I 
more?" In feet, where is the nation or tribe — when and where have 
any existed — ^whose religion did not enter into the very texture of their 
minds, form their habits, mould their characters, shape and perpetuate 
their government and institutions, and even guide their intellect, ad 
well as govern their whole conduct ? Without these moral elements, 
how ignoble, how depraved, would man have been ! But, with them, 
how exalted, how angelic, how godlike, is he capable of being and of 
becoming 1 

Nor is there any danger, or even possibility, that man will ever 
become lets religious than he now is and always had been, any more 
dttkl there is danger of his ceasing to become hungry or to breathe; 
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for religion is engrafted upon his very nature, or, rather, forms no 

inconsiderable portion thereof. This fact, established by the whole 

history of mail, is demonstrated by Phrenology, in its showing that a 

large portion of the brain is appropriate to the development of the moral 

and religious organs. Till, therefore, the nature of man is essentially 

remodelled, that nature will compeil him to have a religion of some 

^kind. The great danger is, not that mankind can ever become irre- 

' ligious, for that is impossible, but that his religious fiiculties will still 

continue to combine, as they always have combined, with his predo* 

minant prapensitiesj instead of with his feebler intellect. For it is a 

fully established law of Phrenology, that large organs combine in ac« 

tion more readily and powerfully with the other organs that are large, 

than with those that are smaller. Man's intellectual lobe being usu- 

ally much inferior in size to his animal, the great danger is that his 

moral faculties will still continue to unite with his propensities; and 

hence, that he will still make his religion the scape-goat of his sins. 

Always has his religion been the servant of his pride, of his unbri-' 

died lusts, of his sinful passions. It continues to do this. So that 

his religion, designed and calculated to make him better, actually 

makes him the worse, and the more miserable. But, let the moral ■ 

' sentiments combine with a vigorous and an unperverted intellect, in 

conjunction with a healthy organization, and incalculably will they. 

\^ ennoble, adorn, and happify mankind. That their power, both for 

good and for evil, exceeds all computation, is evident from the whole 

history of man, as well as from the nature of the faculties themselves. 

How important, then, that man should understand his moral nature, 

' and obey its laws 1 In common with every other department of hii^ 

^nature, i^has its laws. To suppose otherwise, is to charge God fool* 

, ishly, by supposing that he has neglected to establish the dominion 

of laws, and to arrange first principles in one of the most important 

departments of the nature of man. With this neglect, the Almighty 

is not chargeable. Of the benefits resulting from the establishment of 

I these laws, man is not deprived. So hi therefrom, fixed laws, im- 

> mutable first principles, reign supreme in this, as they do in every 

pother, departmen.; of nature. 

Nor are these laws a sealed book to man. They are not locked up 
from his moral visioi:. Like the glorious son of the natural day, 
they were made to rise upon every son and daughter of creation 
and to throw a clear beam of light and truth throughout every human 
soul. Not a single dark comer exists but is capable of being illunun* 
ed by the sun of moral truth. All have moral eyes. All can percdw 
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moral triith. All can follow in the paths of morality and virtue. None 
heed ever stumble upon the dark mountains of error, or be lost in the 
mist of superstition, or make shipwreck upon the rock of bigotry, or 
be swallowed up in the vortex of infidelity. ' Moral science exists as' 
much as physical. Moral science is even as demoTistrabU as mathemati- 
cal or anatomical, or any other science. The very fact that man has a 
moral nature, is prima facie evidence (hat nature has its laws, and that 
those laws can be known and read of all mankind. To suppose that( 
man cannot arrive at a certain knowledge of moral and religious ! i 
truth, is to suppose that the Deity has sealed or blinded the eyes ot j « 
man touching this important matter. Who believes this 7 No one, 
surely. All men can come to the mor^l light of our nature. Sectarian- ( 
ism need not exist It should not exist. Truth is the sure light. ' 
Truth is come-ai-ablej to use a common, but appropriate, word. 
Error in this matter is a most grievous eviL Moral and religious 
truth is most desirable. If moral laws exist. They most not be 
violated. They must be obeyed. They may be known. They are 
not a candle hid under a bushel They are a light set upon an hiU. 
All can come, should come, to this light, and be saved from religious ' 
error and sin. This light can be seen afar ofij even unto the ends ot 
the earth, and by all flesh. Diversity of religious belief or prac- 
(' tice, need not and should not exist. Diversity pre-supposes error, and ^ 
^the greater this diversity, the greater the consequent error. And the • 
greater this error, the more sinful, the more unhappy, the subject of 
that error. Sectarianism has no excuse. It is most psmicums ; for * 
errors of practice grow out of errors in belief And the greater either, 
the greater the other, and the more ruinous. If all would use unbias- ' 
ed feaso-n along with their moral sentiments, all would come to the . 
same results ; for, truth is one, and alwavs consistent mth itself II . • 
men would only employ intellect in connexion with their moral na- 
ture, they would always believe right, and do right, and be perfect. 
Oh ! if man would but live in accordance with his moral constitution, 
how holy, how happy, would he be 1 Religious errors, and dogmas 
would disappear like the morning fog before the rising sun, to be fol- 
lowed by a devotional spirit, and a virtuous life. But now, alas ! we 
grope our way in the midnight of superstition. We stumble upon 
die dark mountains of error on the one hand, while on the other, we 
plunge headlong into the miry slough of superstition, bigotry, and 
zeal without knowledge. And most sinful, most miserable, does thii 
our religions nature, render us. 

2 
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But, light is breaking in upon the dark mists of all past ages. H0| 
ye who would return from your wanderings and be delivered frorn 
your thraldroms and your errors, follow the beacon light of truth 
hoisted by Phrenology. It will clear up. all difficulties. It will solve 
all moral problons. It will point out that religion which harmonizes 
witn tne nature of man, and is most cpnducive to personal happiness 
and general moral purity. For it is self-evident — is a philosophical 
axiom — ^that the moral nature of man must necessarily be in perfect 
harmony with the moral government of God, as well as with the 
moral constitution of the universe. I^ therefore, Phrenology be true, 
it of course unfolds the moral nature of man, and, consequently, must 
be in perfect harmony therewith. So that, on the principle that any 
two things, each exactly like a third, are therefore like each other, it 
follows that the moral doctrines taught, and the duties inculcated, by 
Phrenology, must harmonize perfectly with the moral constitution ot 
the universe ; because each, by supposition, accords with the nature of 
man. If Phrenology develope and harmonize with the nature of man, 
(which it must do if true,) and if this moral nature of man accord 
with the moral constitution of things, (which it must do, or nature will 
be found at war with herself,) then Phrenology, if true, must neces- 
sarily hcCrmonize perfectly with the moral constitution of things. And 
viee versa. So that the moral constitution of things, the moral and 
religious nature of man, and the natural theology, the moral precepts, 
and the religious teachings, of Phrenology, must each harmonize per- 
fectly with all the others. 

And what is more, the moral constitution of the universe, and the 
government of God, must of course each harmonize with the moral 
} character and attributes of the Deity, as well as with his natural 
kingdom. Hence, Phrenology, if true, must of necessity be found to 
harmonize perfectly with the moral character, attributes, and govern- 
ment of the great Creator and Governor of the universe. And if the 
Bible be also true, its doctrines, too, must tally exactly with those 
taught by Phrenology. But, if it be untrue, or, as far as it is erro- 
neous, will this science expose its errors, and point out" a more excel- 
lent way." If the original, constitutional, moral nature of man, as point- 
ed out by Phrenology, be found to harmonize with the Scriptures, 
they are confirmed by Phrenology, and derive an accession of evi- 
dence therefrom which no sophist can evade, or skeptic gainsay. Bui 
if they clash, then are they building their hopes of immortality upon a 
rotten foundation, which this science can and will sweep away. In othei 
word^ I if the Bible and Phrenology both be true, the moral preceptf 
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and duties inculcated in either, will harmonize perfectly with those 
taaght in the other, and with the fundamental principles by which the 
uniyerse itself, as well 9s the great Creator of all things, are 
governed ; but if either be erroneous, -it will conflict with the other. 
Hence, Christianity has nothing to fear, but every thing to hope. 
If it be built upon the rock of truth, it will be confirmed and demon- 
8traited< If it stand on a sandy foundation, the sooner it is swept from 
under it, the better. And if its foundation, like the feet and toes of 
Nebuchadnezzar's image, be partly iron and partly miry clay — ^partly 
strong and partly weak, partly true and partly erroneous — ^we here 
have a moral touch-stone by which to try mid test evety moral creed 
and practice. Let us embrace it.^ Let all study its principles and 
follow its precepts, and they will be the better, and the more happy 
and useful. 

If it be objected, that the Bible is already an unerring moral guide, 
and a perfect standard of religious faith, and practice, I answer. Then,"^ 
why does every religious denomination in Christendom, and every/ 
member of every religious sect, besides multitudes of private indivi-^ 
duals, all claim to draw their peculiar doctrines and practices from 1 
the Bible, and even quote Scripture therefor, and that though their dif^y 
ference be heaven wide. Do not Universalists quote chapter and 
verse as plausibly and as sincerely to prove the final salvation of all 
men, as do the orthodox in proof of the opposite doctrine that some 
will be assigned to eternal condemnaticm? The Unitarian and the 
Trinitarian both claim to prove their respective but conflicting doc- 
trines each to the perfect sadsfiction of himself and to the overthrow 
of the other, from the same Bible, and from not a few of the very same 
texts. The Baptist draws his doctrine 'of immersion from the same 
Bible from which sprinklers draw their opposite doctrine. Contro- 
versies without end have been held, and volumes without number 
written, to prove and to disprove, from the same Bible, doctrines as op- 
posite to each other as light and darkness, or heat and cold. Nor do 
the schisms of the Christian churches diminish. Indeed, they are in- 
creasing in number, and widening in extent continually. Every re- 
volving year gives birth to some new sect, and each of these opposing 
sects alone claim to have the Bible on their side, and give it as autho-^^ 
rity against all who dif^r from them ; and from the same pages of ( 
the same BiUe, each is reading himself into heaven, and all who dif-/ 
fer from him, into perdition. 

Now, if the Bible, << without note or comment," be an all-suflieient 
guide in matters of religious futh and practice, why this religious di« 
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Tersity and contention ? Why does it Lot compel all to adopt the 
same doctrines and praetices, and these the only correct ones? If ez- 
? periment, continued for four thousand years, and tried in all ages and 
Iby a vast majority of Christendom, caa prove' a^t^ thing, that experi- 
5ment, or, rather, its total failure^ and that too, under ail circumstances, 
<^ has proved ihcontestibly, that, taking man as he is, and the Bible as 
\ it is, the latter is 9u?/, and can nev^r be, the all-suj£cient religious guide 
<^and standard of the former. Nor is it possible for it ever to be so. Not 
that the fault is in the Bible. It is in man. But the Bible requires a 
hclp-meei — something to accompany, explain, and interpret it, as well 
as to enforce its doctrines and precepts. That help-meet is to be found 
in Phrenology. This science gives the natural constitution of man's 
moral and religious nature. That constitution is ri^t Whatever 
differs from it, is wrong. Wiiatever harmonizes with it, is right. 
/Whatever construction may be put upon the Bible, not in strict accord-*' 
/ ance with that nature, is a wrong construction. Phrenology covers 
the same ground that the Bible claims to cover — that of man's moral 
nature. Wherein the lines of the two run parallel to each other, both 
are correct But wherein the Bible is so construed as to diverge in 
the least from Phrenology, though the Bible itself may be right, yet 
the construction put upon it, is wrong. Hence, with the book of 
Phrenology as the elements, and the Bible as the supplement, of reli« 
gion, it is to decypher out wh^t is true, and to expose what is enrone- 
r ous. Each will interpret and enforce the other, and the two together 
) will give a far more consistent and enlightened view of the true reli* 
' gton, and of correct conduct, than either could do alone, as well as 
reeti^ all ignorant or bigoted perversions of either. 
/ ^It is worthy of remark in this connexion, that the Bible no where ' 
(attempts to prove either the existence of a GkKl, or any of the funda- 
I mental truths of natural religion^ such as of a future state, or the exist 
lence of first principles of right and wrong, &c. It takes these mat- 
ters for granted, assuming in the start, that man already admits and 
anderatandnhem. This is fully evinced by the manner of its com- 
mencement. It opens with the statement, that <'In the beginning, 
Gkkl created the heavens and the earth," and proceeds to tell what Grod 
said and did, thus presupposing that his existence is already admitted* 
and his attributes understood. I do not now recollect a single argu- 
mentative attempt to prove his existence throughout the whole Bible. 
True, David breaks forth in the rapture, " The heavens deckre the 
gkry of Qod, and the earth showeth forth his handi-work," &c, ; but 
this is only an exelamaiion of adontkm in view of the wondexoiis 
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works of GocU not an argument to prove hiis existence. Indeed, the 
one distinctiye object of Revelation, seems to be to make known the lowy 
of salvation by Christy not to prove the existence or attributes of God.^^ 

Srhe latter was left for natural theology — for the very principles we A 
re urging. Modern Christianity makes too much of her Bible, by ) 
ascribing to it more than it claims, or was ever designed to accomplish^ ) 
Christianity, or the doctrines of the Bible, are only the supplement of 
religion, while natural theology, or the existence of a God, or the fun- 
damental principles of religion to be presented in this essay, are iii% 
foundation. Revealed religion is tp natural reigion, what Algebra 
is to Arithmetic — what the foundation is to the superstructure, or the 
tree to its roots. The latter unfolds the moral nature of man, and 
with it, the moral constitution of the universe ; the former, builds on 
it the system, doctrines, and conditions of salvation. Now the true 
policy of Christians should be to give to natural theology all the im- 
portance that really belongs to it, and to claim no more for Revelation 
than it claims for itself. It nowhere claims to be the whole of reli- 
gion. The Bible itself maintains that the nature of man teaches 
him natural religion. Thus : " Because that which may be known 
of God, is manifest in them." " For the invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead ; so that 
they are without excuse." <^ For as many as have sinned without law, 
shall also perish without law : and as many as have sinned in the 
law, shall be judged by the law." ^' For when the Gentiles, which 
have not the law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these 
liaving not the law, are a law unto themselves." " Which shew the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the mean while accusing, or else excusing 
one another." '^ And shall not uncircumcision ^hich is by nature, 
if it fulfil the law, judge thee^ who by the letter and circumcision dost 
transgress the law?" Rom. c. i. & ii. And before the great truths of ^ 
^Revelation can be fully enforced, or even understood, those of natural j 
I religion must be studied. And this is the great error of the Christian 
world. They make the Bible the Alpha and the Omega, the all and 
all of religion, and thrust its handmaid and twin sister, natural the- 
oiogy, away into the back ground, clear down out of sight and hear- 
ing, and they pay the forfeit of this unholy temerity in those sectarian 
dogmas which now disgrace the name and profession of Christianity. 
/ Take natural theology along as an interpreter of Revelation, and this 
Lieligious zeal without knowledge, this superstitious bigotry and oar* 
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/row-miiidadness, and these lame and distorted religious 0|»&ion8 and 
/ ptaeUco, which now dishonor the Christian name, and degrade num, 
\ and exist every where in such rick abundance, would be swept from 
(^ religion, and be supplanted by moral purity and correct conduct 
Millions on millions of works on didactic and sectarian theology, are 
pouring forth bigotry and sectarianism from the teeming press in 
every civilized and in many pagan lands, while only here and ther# 
one on natural theology is published or read. Paley's '' Evidences ' 
and " Natural Theology," Butler^s " Analogy." Good's " Book of 
Nature," and the " Bridgewater Treatise," (each of which, if based on 
Phrenology, the natural basis of aU works on natural theology, would 
be infinitely more valuable,) with Alcott's '' The house I live in," con- 
stitute nearly or quite all the valuable works on natural theology ex- 
tant, and yet their circulation is insignificant compared with duit of 
some party religico-politico works on some creed or doctrinal point 
Witness the sale of wojrks on the Puseyite controversy. No works 
ever sold with equal rapidity in New- York. And yet, every man of 
understanding, ought to be ashamed to give a moment's attention to 
the points in discussion. 

Not that I would underhite the importance of the study of the BiUa 
( Bm I would exak the study of natural religion. I would 3ee Qod^ 
slady Grod, in clouds, in winds, in storms, in calms, in sunshine, iu 
darkness, in vegetation, in mineralization, in every rill, in every flow- 
i er, in every tree, and bird, and beast, and thing that lives or is ; and^ 
\ above all, in man, anatomically, physiologically, and phrenologically. 
f I would make natural theology the basis of all theology, and natural 
. religion, the basis of all religion. I would teach natural religion to 
!' children, along with all that is taught them, and before the doctrines 
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{ and precepts of the Bible are taught ; and for the same i eason that I 
) would teach arithmetic before astronomy. I would teach them to 

'' <' Look through Natvrx up to Nature's 6oi>.'» 

And, afterwards^ would teach them the plan of Redemption brought to 
l%ht in the gospel. They cannot understand, they cannot appreei- 
^ate, the latter till they have studied the former. And, what is quite as 1 
important, the human mind requires somewhat more of ^r(7o/'than it ^ 
finds in the Bible. The Bible gives us its ipse dixit simply ; but the 
mind requires evidence — ^requires to understand the trAy, and 
the wherefore^ and the philosophy^ of that which it receives. That 
philosophy, the Bible does not give \ does not even pretend to give. 
It requires belief on the ground of a ^ Thus saith the Lord/' and 
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/^iheie leaves it As man is endowed with reason, it is proper, it is 
I imperloiTe, that his reason he satisfied. H@ toill reason. He shoifUt' 
\ re^n And natural religion will give him hiS^ fiU of reason. ttSs 
all reason, and reason the most clear, the most comprehensive, the 
most satisfactory. Reason, which, while it exalts and fills the in* 
teUect, also feasts the soul with the most- sublime ideas of God it can 
possibly receive or contain. And, think you, that infidelity, and irre^X 
ligion, and impiety, and pro&nity, would stalk abroad thus unblush- 1 
ingly, if natural religion were taught more, and taught to children 9 j 
No, never. The ideas of God thus inculcated, would be too sacred to^ 
allow them ever to take his name in vain, or wantonly to break his I 
laws. AAer the human mind has studied the book of nature, iiiaj 
repared to turn to the pages of the Scriptures. And to attempt to 
teach Bible religion before tiatural religion is taught, is to plant with- 
out preparing the ground — to Wld before laying the foundation — to 
run before you can stand— or to be a man before you are a child. Nor 
can any thing else account for the growing impiety of the age ; and 
that, too, in ^e very teeth of those mighty religious efforts now put 
forth, defide propaganda. We have religious teaching enough, but 
it is not of the right kind. Enough of Sabbath schools, and Bible 
classes, and preaching, and revivals, but not of the right Character, 
We require more philosophy^ in which to base it, and with which to 
enforce it Phrenology shows, that all the other &culties must be 
guided and governed by enlightened intellect That all impressions 
made upon mankind, to be either permanent or useful, must be made 
through recwm. Nor will the greatest stickler for Revelation, be dis- 
posed to question the g^eat point I now urge — the necessity of em- 
/ ^loymg reason to enforce religion. Still less will he maintain that 
I the Bible proves^ or even attempts to prove, even Utaei fundamentals of 
I religion, much less its details. So that he is compelled either to take 
I natural religion along mth his BiUe, or else to take his religion along 
\without his intellect. 

And, surely, no field within the range of human inquiry is as rich/ 
in pure philosophy^ as religion. None more deep or conclusive in its 
fundamental principles ; more vast or variegated in the pure, unadul- 
terated truth brought to light In other words : The moral nature of 
man has its laws equally with every other department of nature. Its 
roots strike deep into the constitution of the human mind. Its branches 
overshadow no klight portion of that nature. Its fruit is the sweetest^ 
and the richest borne by that nature. So is its philosophy. So is its < 
morality. Nor was this tree of the moral nature of man ever design- i 
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ed to bear the thoasands of di£ferent and conflicting kinds of fruit it 
now bears. Some, bitter ; some, soar ; some, rotten ; some, green ; 
some, hollow ; some, bloated ; some^ shnvelled ; some, rank poison. 

(Little healthy. Most of it injurious. All of it defective. And none 
of it fully adapted to the nature of man. But each sect, and most in* 
diidduals, have cut off the original branch or twig, on which they 
each hang their souls, and engrafted thereon a wild scion, whittled out 
by their own defective or depraved religious organization, and hang 
on it, fight for it, die on it— Hsucking to the last the poisonous fruit it 
bears, and rotting in every limb, every joint, with the moral disease 
derived therefrom. Such is not the order of nature. That order is, 
that the tree of natural religion, planted by the God of heaven, earth, 
and man in the soil of the human heart, is all that it ought to be. All 
that it can be. All that it can ever be made. Bearing fruit inconceiva- 
ble in abundance. The richest possible in flavor. The most nour- 
ishing possible to the nature of man. All that is desired. All that can 
be required. Filling the soul to its utmost capacity with an exstacy of 
joy which the world can neither give nor take away. The original 
constitution of man is right. It is all that even God could make it. 
Every primary faculty is all that it ought to be ; and, the whole com- 
bined, surpass in excellence all the rest of creation. Man is the last, 
the greatest work of Ood. Man's moral nature, is the last, the great- 
est, part of man. Last to be developed. Last to die on earth ; and the 
heart, the centre, of his immortality. Nor can the study of any de- 
partment of nature, equal, in either importance or beauty, the study 
of that nature. Beauty inimitable, characterizes every joint ; every 
muscle ; every physical organ ; every propensity ; every element of 
Man. But thou, oh 1 thou moral nature of man, '^ excellest them all.'' 
They, the tree ; thou, the fruit. They, the subjects ; thou, the queen. 
Perfect in every feature. Immaculate in every part And thy face 
reflecting the image of thy God. If we may not see God and live, 
yet we may see thee, his prototype, in whom dwelleth all the perfec- 
tions of the Divinity, as far as man may see them. 

Metaphor aside. Whatever man can know of God, of hunself, of 
any thing, he must know through his faculties. No one will for a 
moment deny, that man was created perfect in every conceivable re- 
spect To suppose otherwise, is not Bible ; is not nature ; is not truth. 
No one supposes that his alleged fall took a/way any original moral 
element, or added any new element or &culty of depravity. This 
fall could only have perverted his nature. It could not possibly either 
add or destroy one jot or tittle of nature. It took away no limb, n9 
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muscle, no physical organ. , It added no phrenological or other men*' 
tal or moral faculty or power. As fai[ as his , origiruU constitution 
was concerned, it left him just where it found him. It simply per- 
verted his nature, hut did not, could not, change its original ingredir 
ents. They are what they were in the heginning.. And Phrenology ^ 
tells us precisely what they are by constitution. It puts the finger of / 
science on every element of our naturer—animal, intellectual, moral. 1 
It gives us both the warp and the woof of that nature. Every item 
of it separately. All of it collectively. This, none will deny who 
admit, what this work presupposes to be admitted, namely, that Phre- 
nology is true. Hence, in telling us precisely in what the moral na- 
ture of man consists, it reveals all the doctrines, all the practices, that 
grow on that nature, That are adapted to that nature. That that nature 
teaches or requires. Dispute this, and you charge God foolishly, and 
show your own incapacity and bigotry. Allow it, and you allow that 
that nature fully known, gives us a knowledge of every moral duty, 
doctrine, requirement. That obeyed, we should obey every moral 
duty. That perfect, in development and in action, we should be per- 
fect in doctrine, in practice, in every thing. 

" What," says an objector, " but this throws the whole plan of sal- 
vation overboard." Then overboard it must go. " It doe^ away with 
the Bible. It does away with the Savior. It abrogates the Sabbath. 
It sweeps the board of revealed religion, lengthwise, breadthwise, all 
wise." Then, must the Bible be done away. So must the Savior. 
So must all connected therewith. But, this is^ not my W ic. It is 
yours. I argue thus : — The fall was subsequent to the nature of man. 
So was the plan of salvation by Christ. So the whole paraphranalia . 
of accompanying doctrines — all the doctrines connected with that sal- 
vation, or growing out of it They are. extraneous to the nature of 
man. They are added to it as far as they are connected with it. This 
is clearly the doctrine of the Bible-. Nothing can be more plain or 
unequivocal than its assertion that man was made perfect at first. He 
teas created perfect. His original constitution was perfection itsel£ 
That constitution. Phrenology unfolds. ' It reveals it aZ^— every shade, 
Every phase. Every line. Every item. It teaches every doctrine 
man needs to know- Every duty he is r^uired to perform. Of 
course, th^ remark excepts every doctrine and duty cojmqcted widi 
the fall And i? man will bu^ mlfil al^the precepts, and'oEey all the 
requirements of his original nature— of Phrenology — the fell, and all 
its efiects, will pass him by. He will need no Savior, for he will com- 
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tnitno am. And, by consequence, the nearer he lives up to that na« 
tore, the less sinful, and the more holy and happy, will he be. 
/ Intelligent ^reader I if these truths run athwart any of thy precon- 
C ceived religious views, take the matter coolly. Go over the ground 
again. Scrutinize the bases of these inferences. Scrutinize the infer- 
ences themselves. Give reason her perfect work. Fear not for the 
) Bible Fear not for Christianity. Care only for imih. There is no 
danger that truth will ever overthrow either Christianity or the Bible. 
If they conflict with it, let them go. If they will stand the test of 
science, all well. If not, surely you cannot wish to build your eter- 
nal all on a sandy foundation. Prove all things. And remember, 
(that the moment you cast overboard the chart of intellect^ and the 
' compass of reason, you are left completely at the mercy of the watery, 
I windy elements of mere religious feeling — are carried back at once 
I to paganism — to idolatry. . The very fact, that the reasoning organs 
>are located by the side of the moral, is proof positive that the two were 
I designed to act tog^her. Indeed, he who wiU not reason oh religion, 
tannot and should not know or enjoy religion. Why reason with a 
man who says in the start, that he will not reason ? It cannot be sup- ] 
posed, that any sensible person will be afraid to investigate the philo- ) 
:ophy of religion, or throw away the unequivocal deductions of reason, • 
in order to cling to preconceived, but erroneous, doctrines. Who- 
ever does, let them. They are the sinners ; they the sufferers. 

Let not the preceding be construed into a denial of the fall of man, 
the need of a Savior, and the doctrines consequent thereon. I am per- 
I ] suaded, that the reader will find them confirmed by natural religion, as 
r pointed out by Phrenology, and analyzed in these pages. At all events, 
\^we waive these points for the present They will be discussed here- 
after. Our object now is simply to state the fundamental truths of na- 
tural religion, not to array them for or against the doctrines of the Bi- 
ble. Nor do we wish to place them above the Bible, but only to as- 
.sign to each its true sphere and boundaries. We value the Bible.*) 
/ We value natural religion. " These things ought* ye to have done,i 
/ but not to have left the other undone." We require both. J^either,/ 
without the other. Both, with the other. « United, we stand ; divid;; 
v^ed, we fall." 

In view of these premises, what can be more interesting, what 
more important, than the study of man's moral nature and relations ? 
Standing, as they do, (in connexion with reason,) at the very head of 
nature, the subject matter of no study can equal that of their study. 
The interest, the value, the importance, of any study, is proportionate 
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to the e eytttion, in tke range of era^ton, of the mbjtei of that study.. 
Thus: to study vegetaticni, iis& qualities, laws, and conditions, together ^ 
with the means of improving it, is deeply interesting and highly im- 
portant, because this study is calculated to promote human happiness, 
both in the intrinsic interest of the study itself, and also in the applica* 
tion of the truths revealed thereby to ^e promotion of vegetation. 
So, the study of mineralogy, geology, gebg^phy, astronomy, ibathe- 
matics, &c., are interesting in themselves, and the truths they teach 
are highly beneficial in their application to the prcHnotion of general 
happiness. So, the study of chemistry, is both deeply interesting, 
and capable of being applied perhaps as extensively as any of the 
above-named sciences, to the promotion of human happiness. So, the 
study of natural history—- of birds, animals, and whatever lives and 
moves — ^is still more interesting and important ; because living matter 
is employed for a higher purpose, and has expended upon its construc- 
tion and laws a greater amount of Divine wisdom and goodness, than 
is shared by inanimate matter. These laws, also, are quite analogous . 
to those that govern man ; so that -the study of living things^ teaches 
us many a usdul lesson as to the laws that govern our own nature, 
and open into a field so near home that we can gather from it many a 
rich scientific boqiiet of beautiful flowers ; many a golden apple of 
truth to gratify our taste, and to impart health and strength to us as 
we pass on through Hfe. So, also, the study of man physically — of 
the wonderful mechanical arrangements of bones, muscles, joints^ 
tendons, ^.•>— of the heart, lungs, stomach, eyes, head, brain, &c. — ^is 
still more interesting and important; fir^t, because its subject matter, 
(man), is more important than the subject matter of any of the other 
studies ; and, secondly, because it opens up richer mines of truth, the 
application ot which is every way calculated to augment human hap- 
piness, more than any of the other studies yet nam^. . 
But, it is the stu^ of man's immortal mni^— of his elements of ] 
feeling and intdUet — ^which constitutes the climax of all studies, both / 
as to the intrinsic interest connected with its subject matter, and as \^\ 
the greatand glorious truths revealed thereby. The study of appetite— 
of food, nutrition, the efiects of difilerent kinds of food, and times of ' 
taking it; and their respective influences on intellect and feeling, as 
well as of the best way of so nourishing t^e body as to prepare it in 
the best possible manner for experioicing enjoyment, and promoting the 
pleasurable action of mind — of the acquiring propensity, the objects 
on which it should be expended, the conditions of right and wrong as 
to properly, bargains, dues, &c., and this whole subject of acquisition, 
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){ man's social, connubial, parental, filial, and polidciil relations, 
and all that class of duties and relations consequent thereon ; as well 
as of resistance, fear, character, praise-worthiness, and shame, and 
every thing connected with the commendable and disgraceful, — ^rise 
still higher in the scale of interest and value, both as a study and as 
to the sublime philosophical truths elicited thereby. Still more im- 
portant, still more useful, is the study of intellect, of reason, of mentail 
philosophy. 

But, since the moral nature and relations of man stand at the head of 
Oman's nature, its equal and twin sister, reason alone, always excepted) 
it follows, that the proper study of man's moral nature and relation — of 
religion, theology, duty, religioils doctrines, precepts, and practices — 
stands at the head of all other subjects of study, both as to subject mat- 
ter, and as to the practical utUity of such studies. From this study 
alone it is, that we can learn the most sublime philosophical truths, 
and those the most practical which it is possible for Grod to teach, or 
man to know. Though this study is not the substitute of all other 
kiiowledge, yet it is the crowning excellence of every other. The 
grand focus to which all others tend. The great mirror of nature, 
which reflects not alone all that is beautiful and perfect in nature, but 
even God himself, in all his beauty ; in all his glory ! If man but 
understand and obey the laws and requisitions of his moral nature, 
and those only, he will be more virtuous and happy than if he under- 
stand and obey those of any other single department of his nature. 
/But, if he violate these, he will be rendered more sinful and miserable 
(than he could by violating any other. To know them, is the very 
y perfection of knowledge. To obey them, the climax of virtue. To 
^violate them, the quintescence of vice. 

Will ye, then. Christians, infidels, and neutrals, one and all, give a 
listening ear, a reasoning mind, and unbiased feelings, to the sublime 
moral truth and precepts unfolded by Phrenology, and then to a cbm- 
/ parison of them with those of Revelation. And ye who are prejudicQ 
\ ed, '^ strike, but. hear." I sball doubtless cross the track of many, and 
oflTend nearly aU ; but wait, and " think on these things" one whole 
year, pondering, point by point, and then '' receive the good into ves- 
sels, but cast the bad away." Few agree in matters of religious faith 
and practice ; therefore most are necessarily in error. Yet all think 
they are right, and are positive that all who differ from them, are 
wrong. Who, then, will take it upon himself to assert that he alone 
is right, and that all the world besides is wrong? What candid mind 
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bnt will ratber say: I may also be in error, and will examine care- 
fully, and judge impartially. 

Taking Phrenology for our religious chart and compass, then, let u& 
set sail on our moral exploring expedition, and see to what religious ha- 
ven it may conduct us — whether into the angry waters of sectarian 
contention and recrimination, or into the peaceful and delightful haven 
of truth, and the promised land, fruitful in happiness, and abounding 
in every virtue. 

SECTioir n. 

1HE FOUNDATION OF KAN's MOKAI. AND SEUOIOUS NATUKE. 

I 

As already seen, man is created with a moral nature. He has a 
moral constitution. He cannot, therefore, be otherwise than moral 
and reb'gious. As well live without air, or food, or life, as Hve with- 
out moral sentiments of some kind, and religious practices of some sort ; 
because they are just as much a part of his constitution as reason, or 
appetite, or affection, or breathing. Nor can he live without them 
aiiy more than without a stomach or a brain. This fact is set com- 
pletely at rest by Phrenology. This science shows, that his moral 
feelings, his religious susceptibilities, are not creatures of education ; 
are not temporary and liable to fluctuation ; but that they constitute a 
very considerable part and parcel of his origined nature. It shows 
that a large section of the brain is set apart exclixsively for the exer- 
cise of the moral and religious feelings. And this shows, that he has 
corresponding moral and religious faeultieSj or primary elements of 
mindf the spontaneous action of which both constitutes and renders 
him a moral and religions being. 

If this question be pushed back another step. If it be asked, what 
is, the foundation of man's moral nature 1 In what is it based ? What 
relation do these moral faculties hold to the nature of things ? In 
what do these moral elements consist? What lies at the entire bottom 
of that nature? In what does this religious nature originate f And 
what are its relations to the nature of things ? What is its rationale f 
t answer: The same, precisely, that causality holds to the laws and 
causes of things. The same that the construction and constitution of 
the eye does to light and the principles of vision. The same that 
Amativeness does to the existence of the sexes and the propagation (^ 
the face. The same dmt Partntal love does to the infantile state. 
The tame that any, every j^irenoli^ioal organ and faculty do to 
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counterpart, or to that to which they are adapted. Thus : An origi- 
nal arrangement in the nature of man, requires that he partake of 
food. Hence, adapted to this constitutional arrangement and requisi* 
tion for food, he is created with the faculty and organ of Alimentive- 
ness or appetita 

On this eating basis of man's nature, grow all those laws, copditionsi 
requirements, pleasures, pains, dsc., connected with eating, or de- 
pendent thereon, or afiected thereby. Is it difficult, in this view of 
the subject, to see what is the foufuUUionj the rationale of appetite ? 
It is so, that man requires to lay up for future use a supply of food, 
clothing, and various necessaries of life. Hence the existence of the 
faculty of acquisitiveness, and of its organ and relations. ^ Nor will 
any one dispute the self-evident inference, that all the functions, law% 
henefits, evils—^U that can be said, all that there is, all that there 
can be, touching appetite, touching property, is based in, grows oat 
of; this primitive, constitutional adaptation of the nature of man to 
eating, or to acquiring. It being the nature of man to eat, there are 
certain conditions of eating ; some beneficial, others injurious ; some 
ID harmony with its constitutional relations, and others in oppositkNi 
thereto. And that out of these constitutional relations, grow all that 
is,good and bad, virtuous and vicious, right and wrong, of eating. So 
of acquiring. So, also, it is so, that individual things exist, and that 
it becomes necessary for man to take cognizance of these things. 
To enable him to do this, he is endowed with the faculty and organ of 
individuality, the constitutional tendency of which is action ; and th» 
action brings to his notice those things which it is necessary for him to 
observe. And every thing connected with these things, or dependent 
thereon, has its foundation and counterpart in this constitutional 
existence and function of individuality. In these relations, consist the 
rationale of this faculty, and of all connected therewith. It is so, 
that "man enters the world in a condition so utterly helpless, that help 
of some kind» assistance from some quarter, must be had. Otherwise 
all children must die, and our race soon become extinct. Hence the 
rationale, the fundamental basis, of philc^rogenitiveness. Nor will 
it be disputed for a nfioment, that all the relations of parents as pa- 
rents, to their children as children, grow out of this constitutional ex- 
istence, function, and adaptation of this faculty to its counterpart. 
And all that we have to do for our children, or to them, or with them, 
is simply to do what the constitutional function of this faculty, pro. 
jDerly developed and enlightened, would do, or requires should be done, 
fio the element of beauty exists. S(»ne things are beauHfuI ; oth- 
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era are the opposite. And if it be asked, what* is the fuUure of beau- 
ty— what is its rationale ? the answer is ready— is perfectly sjmpie. 
It is this. It is so constituted, so it is, that the condition or quality 
of beauty appertains necessarily to things. Adapted to this exist- 
ence of beauty, man is created with the faculty of ideality, the pri- 
mitive function of which is to appreciate and admire this element of 
nature. And all is so arranged, that this faculty acts spontaneously 
in the perception and admiration of this beauty, whenever it is pre- 
sented, and wherever it can be found. And what is more — what is 
most — all that can be known or conceived of beauty, is what this 
faculty teaches. Fully to understand the whole nature of this facul- 
ty, is to know all that can be known, all that is, of this beauty. And 
this knowledge would give us a perfectly full and correct estimate of 
all the conditions, all the qualities, all the degrees, all of every thing 
connected with beauty. We need to know nothing more, we can 
know, nothing more, of beauty, than that CQUstitutional nature of it 
which this faculty unfolds. I am aware that this is deep. But I 
trust it is also plain. It goes down to the last round of the -ladder 
of things. There is but one thing below it — ^thaton which this lad. 
der rests, to which we shall come presently. 

Similar illustrations of the foundation, the basis, the constitutional- 
ity, the rationale of things, might be drawn from each of the other 
faculties. But the principle aimed at, the thought presented, is nov 
clear; sufficiently so at least to enable us to descry the bottom, 
the fundamental princ^ile, of man's moral nature. That applica- 
tion is this. It so is, that man suffers and enjoys. And it also eo 
is, that mankind can both promote the enjoyment, and enhance the 
suflS^rings, of mankind. Hence the existence of benevolence. Ito 
adaptation, its rationale is, to promote human happiness, and pre- 
vent human suffering. This is its foundation, its beginning, its end, ' 
its constitutionality, its all and all. And every thing there is 
about benevolence— every thing appertaining to the way in which it 
should be exercised, to what are, and what are not, fit objects of its ex- 
ercise, to its degrees, its kinds; to punishment, here or hereafter<-*- 
every thing connected with this element, depends upon the primary 
function, the coastitutional arrangemqpt of this faculty. When wc 
know fully the rationale of this faculty, in all its ramifications and 
modifications, we shall know all that can be known, ajl that is, 
concerning this faculty ; its duties, its requirements, its rights, its 
f^rongs, and every thing any way related to this whole class of 
man's nature or relations. In other words, the complete phrenologi 
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cal analysis of this faculty will tell as all that is, all that can be, 
concerning this entire department of the nature of man, and all its 
dependencies. 

So of veneration. It so is, that man worships, just as it so is. 
that he eats and sleeps. He worships a Supreme Being. He is so 
constituted. He cannot do otherwise, any more than he can do oth- 
erwise than eat, or sleep, or die. And when we know all that 
Phrenology can tell us concerning this faculty, we shall know all 
that is (at least all that is to us,) concerning the worship of a 
God. All that can be known of times, places, and modes of this wor. 
ship. All that can be known, all that is, concerning its frequency, 
its character, and its effects. All that it is possible for man to know 
concerning the existence, character, attributes, works, and govern- 
ment of this Being. In short, man's whole duty touching this en* 
tire department of bis nature. So of conscientiousness. This facul- 
ty exists. Its rationale, its fundamental principle, is exactly on a 
footing with that of appetite, and acquisition, and parental love, and 
the beautiful, &c., as already seen. That foundation is, the consti- 
tutional arrangement of right and wrong, of holiness and sin, per s$. 
And when we know all that Phrenology can teach us of this faculty 
-—of the conditions of its action, of its combination in action, of its dic- 
tates, its requirements, and its nature,-— we shall know all that man 
can know as to what is right and wrong, good and bad, sinful and 
holy. All that can be known of duty, of penitence, of pardon, of re- 
wards, of punishments,* natural and artificial, and of every thing, 
little and great, connected with this whole department of the nature 
of men. Similar remarks will apply to hope and a future state. To 
marvellousness, and a world of spirits, spiritual monitions, impres- 
sions, existences, dec. But, as to present a few of these relations of 
the faculties to their counterpart, is to constitute the main body of 
the work, they will not be enlarged upon . here. Thus much has 
been given, because it was deemed necessary to explore the foundO' 
Hon of morals and religion, before we began to examine the super- 
structure. Nor have I ever before seen a successful attempt to fro 
back to the beginning of the moral and religious nature of man, and 

* Benevolence was also said to teach ns all about punishment. Let me ex 
plain. I do not mean that the iimction or knowledge of either of these organs 
gimgly, withont reference to their combinations and other relations, will do ^m 
I mean that all which can be known of benevolence in comb in ati o ii widi oooaoiea* 
tioaoMM, and all the other oiigans, and eveiy thing else beariog en it, will d« 
this. SoofconscientaoiiaBet. 80 ofaU the other fiMmltiOT. 
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the reader is earnestly solicited to become thoroaghly master of this 
point before he proceeds. Re-perusal and mature reilectioii, it will 
certainly require. But give them. Tlie subject itself will repay yott. 
So will the great truth unfolded. So will subsequeht pages. 

It was promised above, to go still one step lower down iilto the hot- 
torn of the subject— to the very bottom of its bottom. And that bot- 
tom of the bottofn, is the happiness enjoyed in the right exercise of 
thes^ moral faculties. ' Whit is the reason of the existence of any 
and every faculty of mair? What the cause of this cause ? The 
subistratum of all? It is to render man happy in the exercise of 
each. Thus, as philoprogenitiyeness is based in the infantile condi- 
tion of man, this infantile condition is based in the happiness of both 
ohildrenand pa^nt. As appetite is based in that arrangement of 
man's nature which requires food, this arrangement itself is based in 
the happiness of man. As ideality is based in the constitutional ex- 
istence of the beauttfol, this existence is based in the- happiness its 
exercise confers on man. So of each of the moral faculties. The 
reason of the rationale of benevolence, is, that its exercise is condu- 
cive tb the best interests of mati. But as this )ias been fully shown 
in the first chapter of the author's work on Education, it need only 
be stated here, not exemplified^ 

And now^ reader, being" at the bottom of this whole subject, let 
OS commence our ascent, that we may examine, step by step, 
piece by piece, individually and collectively, all the constituent 
vessels and portions of this wonderfu} temple of the moral and re- 
ligious nature and constitution of man. 

SECTION m. 

THE LOCATION OP THE MORAL ORGANS, AND GE^fERAL REFLECTIONS 

ON TdEIR FACITLTIES. 

' As already implied, though not yet presented with sufficient 
clearness, and force, Phrenology ' renders the great truth demon- 
strative and certain, that man is both a moral and a religious being, 
and that by creation, by original constitution. It shows that this 
religious tendency before m^ntioned, is not wholly the creature ot 
education, or habit, but of the spontaneous action of his primary 
elements; The deiAonstration of this point is all important. It should 
not be lefl at loose ends. Nor is it. No one who admits the 
triith of Phrenology, can for a moment deny the therefore, that 
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man is constitutumaMy rnoml and religioush-'flo by efeai%on, not 
merely by education or habit. iThis truth is inseparable from this 
science. It is iiot. necessary— it is too plaiu, too self-evident to re- 
quire any thing more than the mere statement — that the admission 
of the truth of this science, necessarily brings altmg^ with it^an ad- 
mission that man has moral organs and faculties, and is therefore 
a moral and a religious being. The existence of this moral na« 
ture of man, constitutes a part and parcel of Phrenology. Since^ 
therefore, this work proceeds upoii the supposition that this science 
is true, and since the admission of the truth of this science implies 
and accompanies the admission of the mofal organs and faculties, 
the very existence merely of which both constitutes and proves man 
a moral being, it is no more necesfsary to argue this point than, the 
truth of, arithmetic being admitted, it is, necessary to prove by ar- 
gument that two and three make five ; or the existence of the eyes 
being admitted, it is necessary to prove that man is a seeing being ; 
or the existence of the reasoning faculty in man. being admitted, it is 
necessary to support, by facts and arguments, the fact already and by 
supposition admitted* 
/ Another preliminary remark. Religion being constitutional, it\ 
V must have its laws, and be governed by its first .princlple8.J 
There are three important phrenological principles that bear on 
this point, which require elucidation here. The first is, the phjfsical 
position of the moral organs ; the second, their size; and the third, 
their function, relatively, as to the animal propensities and intellect. 
First. The feet is worthy of remark, meiiely as a fact — as a 
beautiful illustration of the adaptation pf the location of organs to 
their function— -as well as teaching us an important lesson touching- 
their function, that the moral organs occupy the whole of the top of 
the head. This denotes the elevation of their function. No one will 
fail to observe, that organs are higher and higher in the body, the 
more important and elevated their futiction. Thus the feet are thf 
menials of the body, and accordingly, are placed at the bottom of all, 
because they ^are the servant of all, and because they can dischai|Ke 
their appropriate function there better than if placed any where else. 
So, the oi^ans of the abdomen are still nvore serviceable, still more 
essential to life, and productiye of a still higher order and more ex* 
alted quality of happiness, than the feet. ^ But they perform a func- 
tion less essential, ta life, and less^exalted, than the stomach, lungs, 
and heart, situated higher up, and as high up as they can well be« 
mnd yet be contained within the body. But the bead is the highesi 
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of all, and' its function — the function of mind, of feeling, intelleot| 
reason — ^is the highest function of the nature of man, as well^ as the 
most pleasurable or painful. And then, too, difi^rent sections of the 
brain, perform functions still more elevated,* still more pleasurable^ 
if pleasurable at all, still more painful, if painful^ in proportion as 
they are located higher and still higher up in the head. Thus, 
sttp|>08e a woman to' be^ endowed "with as much of afiection, relatively, 
as Webster is of intellect. Though we should' honor h^r, yet this 
quality could not command as high a meed of praise, or be as exten> 
sively useful to mankind, as the talents of a Webster, if properly dl- 
rected, are capable of becoming. So,^ let two- men be each equally 
remarkable, the one for high4oned moral feeling aud conduct, the 
other, ^r libertinism, or gluttony, or any animal propensity, and we 
honor the mora.1 man more than the sensualist. It is the conistitution 
of man so to do. It is not possible for a well-organized mind to do 
otherwise. A similar comparison of any of the upper faculties and 
orgi^ns with any of the lovvper, wilf be productive of the same results. 
This point has been fully presented in the Phrenological Journali 
Vol. vi. No. 1, Art. II., and requires only to be stated, certainly not 
to be argued. 

This truth once admitted, and the relative importance of the moral 
faculties rises to the superlative degree, and assumes the front rank 
in the nature of man, having by theit «de, and 6n a par with them- 
selves, the reasoning intellect, but eclipsing every other element in 
the nature df man. They become the natural governors of man. 
They exercise the very highest functions of his nature — the throne 
of the kingdom of man. They ally man to his Maker, giving hhn 
the same kind of excellence as that possessed by the great Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, and differing from him in this respect 
only in degree of function, and^ therefore, of glory. So, also, their 
exercise renders him incomparably more happy than the proportion^ 
ate exercise of any animal pleasure. ^ Whd does not feel more exalt* 
ed pleasure in the doing, as well as from having done, a benevolent 
act, than in eating, or in haVing eaten a hearty meal f Who does 

* If I am asked what it is that constitates one function more elevated than 
/another, I answer, the amount of happiness produced thereby. And this amount 
is governed by two conditions ; the one, the quemtUy of function ; the other, its 
^ptalUy, or the purity, and the 9weet»e$$ of the pleasure afforded. Thus ; let a 
man exercise an equal degree of appetite and of dmscience, and he will berea> 
dered moire happy by the lattelr than by the former, beaides alM feeling that the 
qnaUty of the.^easore affoided by Ae latter is more ez^oidte, more rich, more 
desirable every way, than that of the former. 
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Hot feel a higher order of pleMiire, h» Well ae a greater degree of it» 
ia the exercise of justictj and from the reflection of having done 
rightf than in the mere acquisition of property, or in the exercise of 
anger, or cunning, or from having exercise^ them ? Need this point 
he further enforced ? Does not every well-constituted mind yield a 
cordial assent to it ? Is it not self-evident I A moral axiomy even f 
Not the offspring of habit, but of eonstUution t Not taught, haifd^ 
inherent^ an original arrangement of our nature T 

This harmonizes beautifully with -^the fact that the moral organs 
occupy a large amount of brain. It is a law of Phrenology, and, in- 
deed also, ^f Physiology, ^Ihat the greater the amount of brain brought 
into action, the greater the pleasure or pain caused by that actioii.. 
Thus ; not only does a large organ yield more pleasure, when its 
action is pleasurable, than a small one, and more pain, when that 
action is painful — ^large benevolence, more than small benevolence ; 
large friendship, than smaU friendship ; large ideality, than small 
ideality ; large reasoning organs, than, small reasoning org&ns, dec. 
--4>ut, some /Organs are larger, when large or very large, than oth- 
ers when equally developed. Thus ; the amount of brain occupied 
by, and the periphera of scull above, benevolence, or conscientious- 
ness, or marvellousness, or any moral organ,- are tnuch greater thaa 
those of size, or weight, or order; though not greater than thoee oc- 
cupied by many of the propensities. 

But this is not all, nor even the most important phredo-philosophl. 
cal fact bearing on this point. There is something in thtf very con- 
stitution of the moral faculties, which places them at the head of the 
propensities ; at the helm of man, reason alone excepted ; or, rather, 
in conjunction with reason. It as so, that, tb be productive of happi- 
ness, every animal propensity requires to'be governed by the dictates 
of enlightened moral sentimei)t — ^that is, by the moral and intellectual 
faculties in eanjunetion, < As this is one of the great laws of the mo- 
ml constitution of man— ^ pwfect standard of virtue, and touch-stone 
of what is right and wrong in conduct and feeling, its full elucidation 
here is very desirable, to say the least, if not absolutely indispensa 
ble. It has been already presented at some length in the author's 
work on Education and Self Improvement, p. 149, but, as many of 
the readers of these pages will not be able to refer to the passage 
mentioned, and as many who can refer to it will not be seriously 
injured by its re-peiusal, but, especially, as much that we have to 
say in this work touching the nature of holiness and sin, virtue and 
vice, good and bad, right and wrong, happiness and misery — all but 
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different names for substantially, one and the same thing — depend up- 
on it, a few quotations from the passage mentioned, will not only be 
pardoned, but are even rc^ire<i, and therefore given, in connexion 
however, with some important additions, improvements, and infer- 
eiices: — 

" Without rendering obedience to^ this law, there is no virtue, no en- 
joyment in life ; but, this law obeyed, all is peace and happiness. A 
kw illustratiofls will serve to explain both the Jaw itself, and its im- 
portance. Let it still be borne m min4; that we live to be ha/ppy — 
that whatever augments our pleasurea^ both tenoporarjly and ulti- 
mately, furthers the ends of our being, and that whatever causes pain, 
is wrong, and should be avoided. In short, we need only to he selfish 
— ^to promote our own greatest ultimate good. Our own happiness, 
then, and also that of our fellow-men, require that we govern our con- 
duct by the moral sentiments and intellect^ — th^t we never exercise the 
propensities but ^^ by and with the consent," and under the directicm, 
of the intellectual and moral &culties-T-that every exercise of the 

Sropensities not thus governed, results in misery, both to the indivi- 
uaJ, and also to all concerned. ' " 

'^Thtys: the exercise of Appetite, by itself, indulged for the mere 
pleasures of the palate, and without the intellect to choose the kind 
and quality of our food, or the moral sentinients to restrain its exces* 
sive action, will often eat unwholesome food, and in excessive quantities^ 
which will derange the stomiich, undermine the health, blunt the 
moral sensibilities, benumb the intellect, and sap the fountain-head of 
nefu: Iv all our physical a» well as mental and moral pleasures, besides 
greatly abridge tnose very pleasures of the palate sought in its indul- 
gence. But, let it be exercised under the control of intellect — ^let the 
kitter choose the best kind, and dictate the proper amount, of food, and 
let the moral sentiments restrain its excess, and the consequence will 
be, the greateSst gustatory enjoyment that we are capable of experi- 
encing, as well as abundant sustenance to all the other physical facul- 
ties, and the greatest pleasures in the expenditure of this sustenance. 

" If Corabativeness be exercised alone, without the sanctifying influ- 
ences of the "moral sentiments, and in opposition to the dictates of rea- 
son, It becomes mere ^ brute force, mere bravado and physical fight, 
bursting forth on all occasions, quarrelling with every body, hot only 
without cause, but in opposition to right, and making its; possessor and 
all around him miserable. But, let this orfifan be exercised under the 
direction and control of the intelle(;tual and moral faculties, and it be- 
comes moral courage, a defence of right and truth, and of the oppriessed, 
and opposes whatever is wrong and pernicious in its tendency— than 
which no element of our nature yields its possessor a richer harvest of 
the most .pur6 and exalted pleasure, in addition to the pleasure felt in 
exercising this feeling, ana the beneficial ends obtained thereby. 

<^ Let a man exercise Acquisitiveness as the robber and knave exer- 
eise it, without intellect, to tell him tha( this course, m th^ long run, 
irill prevent his becoming rich, and without the moral sentiments to 
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fthow how wrong and uhji|St this course, (that, is, let fami exeicise thif 

organ without intellect to point t)ut the most successful course, or the 
moral sentiments to prevent his getting it by extortion and robbery, 
and other similar means, however unjust,) and this organ will make 
him wretched, and also all whom he wrongs by his dishonesty. Ill- 
gotten wealth injures all and benefits none, But let - intellect guide a 
man so that he choose the best course to make money, and then let 
Conscientiousness cause him to make money honestly ^ and pay all he 
owes, and Benevolence prevent his distressing any one by his efforts 
to acquire property, and that man will enjoy his money, and enjoy 
life, infinitely more than wil^l he whose Acquisitiveness is not thus 
governed. The merchants^ in a town in which I once resided, held 
their goods at ^o enormous a price, that they drove all fhe valuable 
custom to a neighboring town, where the merchants had moral feel- 
ing enough tq ask only a fair, living profit, and intellect enough to 
see that " a nimble sixpence is better than a slow shilling." The for- 
mer merchants failed, and thus defeated their own object, but the lat- 
ter are very prosperous, and enjoy much more, (both in the possession 
of their wealthy and in the thought that they obtained it honestly) than 
the former class." 

' Let a mother be ever so fond of her darliiig boy, but let her not 
guide and govern her maternal love by the dictates of the intellectual 
and the moral faculties combined, and she will not know how to keep 
her child healthy ; and therefore will sufier a wotld of anxiety on ac- 
count of his bemg sick, and still more if he should die. She will not 
knova how to operate on his intellect ot moral feelings, and thus una- 
ble to govenv him, will be rendered miserable for life' on account of 
his mischievous, wicked propensities and conduct. Or, she will spoil 
her child by over-indulgence~^an occurrence as lamdntable as it is 
common — and thereby cause unutterable anguish to mother, child, 
&ther, society, all in any way capable of being affected by thfe child 
or the man. But let intellect tell her what physical laws, she must 
obey, to keep her child always well, and all the suffering of mother, 
of boy, of all concerned, on account of sickness or premature death, 
can be avoided, and, in their stead, the perfect health, the sprightli- 
ness, happiness, beauty, and growing maturity of the boy, will ^11 the 
/boy himself, will swell the bosom of the mother, with joy unspeakable, 
and be always increasing ; thus enabling the boy himself to become a 
boon; a blessing, to his fellow men. And the more so, if the mother's 
intellect enables her to cultivate and develope the boy's intellect in the 
best po^ible manner, and pour a continual stream of useful know- 
ledge, and sage maxin^s, into his young mind, both to guide his con 
dfict, to call out and develope all the powers of his mind, and to start 
Ihe object of her deep-rooted, but well guided, maternal affection into 
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ihe ^aths of wisdom, and learning, and influence, 'till, standing on a 
commanding intellectual eminence, he controls the opinions, and 
moulds tixe characters, of thousands of his fi^Uow men ; he }iimself en- 
jcyying all that mind can confer j his mother being happy beyond de- 
scription in het son ; and society owing^ and paying a trijbute of praise 
^or the happiness spread abroad by this welh educated son of intellect. 
Still more will these results be heightened, if the mother^ add high- 
toned moral feeling^ to this powerful an^ well directed intellectual edu- 
cation. Then, will she educate him mvrall^, as well as intellectually 
and physically, ^he^will train, him up in > the way he should go. 
She will imbu^ him early and thoroughly with the principles of vir- 
tue and morality. She will elevate all his aifais.^ Will chasten all 
his feelings. Will write as with the point of a diamond, upon the tablet 
of his yet plastic and susceptible mind, and in living, burning characters. 
never to be erased : " My son, walk thou in the paths of virtue. Turn 
thou away from (s'very sinful indulgence," and he will obey her. Not 
only will his moral character be unblemi|hed, and he live in' accord- 
ance with the principle we are presenting, and therefore be happy him- 
self, ^but' he will elevate all those talents already presupposed to the 
cause of humanity and virtue, qi^d thus do an invaluable amount ot 
good. All this rich harvest of happiness to him, to herself, to mankind^ 
will be the legitimate, the necessary harvest of the intellectual ^nd moral 
seed sown by his mother. It will all flow naturally from the mother's 
following th<B law we are urging, of governing her philoprogenitiveness 
by the dictates of intellectual and moral feeling. And these fruits will 
1>e still farther sweetened and augmented, if the parents go Still farther 
back, and so apply the laws of hereditary descent as to secure a good 
original, physical, moral, and intellectual foundation in their child, on 
which to erect this glorious superstructure. ' 

The importance of this principle can be measured only by the heaven- 
wide contrast between the effects, on the happiness of the parent, of the 
goodness and badness, of the health and sickness, the Hfb i^nd death, of 
the child. If but this law were observed, we shotdd, have no ptematUre 
sickness or death, no ebullitions of passion, no way wardness, <iisobedi- 
ence, or immorality in children, to wring the hearts of parents ^kh 
anguish unutterable, and to carry thehi doWn to their graves moumipg. 
" Even if the parent love his child morally, and seek to make him 
))etter, but, unguided by intellect, actually makes him worse, a course 
Yery common, then his child ia a torment to himself, his parents, and 
all concerned. We must love onr children intellfectually cmd morally, 
if W Would either have them enjoy life^ or we enjoy our children. 
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^ If a man exercise his friendship, i^thoat the governiiig mfln- 
ances of intellect and the sanctions of the moral sentiments, he will 
^choose low and immoral associates, who will lower down the tone of 
his moral feeli>2gs, and lead him into the paths of sin, and thus make 
him unhappy. But, if he exercise his fViendship under the sanctioa 
of the moral facuhies and intellect-^if he choose tnUllectual - and 
moral companions, they will expand his intellect and jBtrengthen his 
virtuous feelings, and this wiU make hini and. them the more happy. 
Friendship, founded on intellect and virtuous feeling, is &r more ex- 
alted in its character, and beneficial in its influence, than when found 
ed on any other considerations, while friendship founded on the fro- 
pensities, will increase the 4epravity and misery of all concerned. 

"Let Approbativeness, or love of the good opinion of others, be go- 
verned by the moral sentiment^, and it becomes ambitious to excel in 
works of philanthropy, and seeks to keep the moral character pure 
and i^potless ; and le^ it be guided by the mtellect, and it becomjes in- 
tellectual ambition,^ and seeks eminence in the walks of literature or 
the fields of science ; but when not thus governed, it degenerates into 
a low, animal, grovelling, /sensual ambition, an ambition to become the 
greatest eater, or fighter, or duellist, or dandy, or coquette, which 
causes unhappiness to the possessor and to all concerned. If Self- 
Esteem be governed by intellect and moral feeling, it imparts noble- 
ness and elevation to the character and conduct, which sheds a beam 
of exalted pleasure on its possessor and on all around him ; but when 
not thus governed, it degenerates into egotism, self-conceit, imperative- 
ness, and superciliousness, which gives pain to himself and to all af- 
fected by thi? quality in him. 

" Let Cautiousness be exercised without intellect, that is, when there 
is no reason for beinjg afraid, and it produces evil only ; but let inteL 
lect govern it, so that it is exercised only when there is real danger to 
be avoided, or let it be exercised with Bwievolence, or Justice, making 
us fearful lest we do wrong, or careful not to injure others, and its 
product ig tnost beneficial. This principle might be^ illustrated and 
enforced by Amativeness, and indeed by every one of the lower or- 
gans, and also reverse^ by showing how happy is the man who goV" 
ems his principles and conduct by enlightened intellect and high-toned 
moral sentiments, but it is. already rendered too plain to require it In 
short, man is constituted to be governed thoughout by . his higher fac- 
ulties, and there is no enjoyment for him unless he puts intellect on 
the throne and the moral sentimemts as joint rulers of the kingdom of 
his animal nature. Much of the evil existing in society, mucn of the 
suffering which stares at us' wherever we ' turn our ^yes, have their 
OQgininthe violation of this law. Nor is the misery, sp extensive, 
to be wondered, at, if we consider that nineteen-twentieth of the time, 
desires, pursuits, pleasures, anxieties, &c., of mankined are consumed 
in feeding and ^ratifying his animal nature merely ; in scrambling 
after property ; m getting something to eat, and drink, and wear, and 
live in, and show off with ; in gratifying his love or ^wer, his grasp- 
ing ambition ; m politics, friendship,^ and family cares ; in poml^ting 
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ccAtendiHg, backbiting, la8ciTipusnes9, and Hke animal gradficatioiMk 
War, love, money, and display, sunvup the^ history of man since his 
creation to the present time. Before man can become virtuous and 
happy, iiis animal nature must be subjected to the cdntrol of his moral 
uid intellectual faculties. 

" This animality of man is in striking harmony with the fact, that 
a large {proportion of the^ human brain is in the region of the feelings, 
while but a small moiety is ibond in the region of the intellect." And 
before man can enjoy life, he must take time from the fashionable 
world, from the money-making world, from the red-hot pursuit of 
animal gratification, to exercise,' cultivate, and adorn his moral nature. 
To.be nappy^ man mibst be eminently moral and religious — ^must sub- 
jugate t^e entire animal, to th^ moral fuid the intellectual. And he 
is me most happy, who. does this th^ most ^bitually, the most effec* 
lually. \ . 

For three reasons, then$ (the first, that the moral organs occupy the 
highest position in the head, the crowning portion of man ; the second, 
that they occupy so Jarge a, sectipn pf the brain, and the third, that they 
arethe natural, constitutional guides and governors of the propensities,) 
should the moral natuiQ of man be known, and its laws be obeyed. No 
tongue can tell, no finite mind cui conceive, the amount of pleasure and 
pain it is in the power of the moral faculties to occasion. All the abom- 
inations of Paganism are caused by their perversion. All the blessings 
of that religion which is p^ceable, pure, and undefiled, and that fiideth 
not away, it is in the power of the moral Acuities to bestow. Theirs 
it is, to sweeten every pleasure of life, and to blacken and deepen every 
crime which it is possible for man to commit. 

Howall-important, then, that we understand their true function — that 
we derive therefrom all the happine^ they are capable of afibrding, and 
escape all the pains it is in their power to infiict. This knowledge will 
set us right. It will banish sectarianism. It will tell us just how to live 
in harmony with our nature. It will tell us what is right and what is 
wrong. And Phrenology will certainly impart this knowledge. It will 
give us the scieTice of man's moral nature. It will tell us every line, 
every lineament of our moral constitution. In telling us this, it will also 
tell us what doctrines, what practices, harmonize with that naturb^ and 
what conflict therewith. It will unravel the whole web of true religion, 
of pure morality. That maa's moral nature has its laws, there is no 
question. Some things are right : some things are wrbng. The for- 
mer tre right because they harmonize with these lHws. There is a mo- 
ral science, as much as physical. Wherever there arle laws, there sci* 
«Qce exists. And to suppose that this department of man's nature is 
nagovenied by law, is to suppose tliit the Amhor of nature has forgotten 
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or omitted to insdtiite that system of laws, causes and efl^ts, in this de- 
partment of his works which are so eminently wise and beneficial in 
every other department of nature* Is this whole field of human nature 
indeed a barren wasted No right? No wrong? No laws? No 
causeo? NoMpppiness? No sufiTering? Preposterous in theory! 
t Contradicted by fact! No! There is a right There is a trrong. 
^ Right is right, because it harmonizes with these laws, just shown to exist 
^ The wrong is wrong, and wrong because it violates these laws. Nor 
; are these laws either above his comprehension, or beneath his notice. 
Neither too abstruce U> be deciphered, nor too simple to be wpfth 
; investigation. They are completely within the scope of his mental 
vision, the range of his intellectual powers. He can even comprehend 
all that is necessary for him to know. Nor need any more doubt hang 
around this subject than now hangs about a mathematical problem, or 
about any other scientific truth. Not only does there exist a moral 
science, but that science is demonstrable. I use the word demoni^rable 
in its true signification. I m^n that we can prove — can demonstrate — 
. any moral truth just as clearly, just as conclusively, as we c&n den^on- 
strate any mathematical problem, any anatomical fact, any scientific 
truth. Of all this sectarian contention, there) is no need. It is even^ 
^ culpable, There is a right, and man can ascertain that right. Trudi ] 
exists. It is ob^nable. And when attained, it will harmonize every 
^discordant opinion, every conflicting feeling. "Wherever there is op- 
position of views, there error exists, TrutU ifv one. Truth always 
^harmonizes with truth. Error always clashe'j with truth, and usually 
with error. If there be two conflicting opinions touching the same 
point, one of them is eertamly wrong. The other is liable to be. And 
if there be ten, then nine of the teh arc erroneous, and perhaps the, tenth 
also. This is certain So that all bu,t one of the coriflicting creeds and 
sects out of the whole two thousand that exist, are wrong, and that one is 
not sure to be right And out of these errors of belief grow all manner 
of errors of practice, all sorts and sizes of sins i>.nd sufferings. If a man 
believe murder to be right, errors of conduct, and consequent unhappi. 
ness to him, to others, grow out of these t;rrcrs of belief. If another be- 
lieves it right to steal, or lie, his errone o'ls belief will lead him astray in 
conduct, and rende^r him miserable, ^A all af^ted by this belief, or the 
conduct induced thereby, also miserable. The ancients believed unbri- 
dled licentiousness to be right, or, at least, n^de public prostitution a 
part of their religion, and sofilered the consequent penalty of the sin 
induced thereby. True, to do right, it is npt always necessary to know 
what 15 right, for a man ma; do ngbt from intuition, or inadnqt; thatis 
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hy simfdy f^lo^dipg t^e original impulses of his nature. Still, to bdwve 
wrong to be right, is almost certain to induce wrong conduct, the ne- 
cessary consisquences of which are pain; ~ 

But how shall we Ipaow what is right, and whaif wrong; By what 
$Umdard shall we try all oar^creeds, all our practices ? By the stand- 
aid of the nature 6£ man. That nature is all right — is perfection itself 
-4S perfect as even a God could make it. To aiuppose otherwise is to 
arraign the workmanship, of the Deity. Hence, to ^Uow that nature 
in belief, in practice, is to believe right — ^tq do right. That nature has 
its laws. The fulfilling of these laws is thocause of right, the cause of 
happiness. Their violation, is the cause of sin, the cause of suffering. 

But where can we find, an unerring ezpoisition of the moral nature 
of man ? Such an expositor, ^nce-found^ is our talisman, our philoso- 
pher's stone, in all matters of religious b^ef and practice. That found, 
we need nothing else. That obeyed,' we lire as perfect in conduct as 
we are by creation. Where, then, can that stone be found ? In heaven 1 
No, for we cannot get at it there. In the decalogue? No, it. is too 
short. In the Bible ? No, not all of it. ^ But in the pagjes of Phreno- 
logy. That dissects, it lays maipi's mora} nature completely open, and 
reveals every shread and fibre of It. Every law, every requirement, 
every doctrine, every action, required by the nature of man, will be 
found in this book of man's moral and religious nature. And this sci- 
ence puts all these doctrines, all these requirements, on a scientific 
basis, on that same basis of positive, actual faction which the science of 
mathematics places, every mathematical truth [ or of astronomy, any 
astronomical truth ; or of anatomy, any anatomical truth ; or of 
chymistry, any chymical fact ; or of induction, any matter of inductive 
philosophy , It is, d^ put upon this basis. Nothii\g is left at loojse ends. 
{t is all exact All demonstrable, ^ AH certain. And all plain, too. 
No mist envelopes any point of it. No dark 9pots remain up(Hi its 
horizon. Every fact is as light as the.noon day sun of eternal truth, and 
unquestionable Science, can make it. And I hail with joy the science 
that can do this. That is now actually doi^igaH this. That is des- 
tined, ultimately, tp do all this, yea, even greater works than these. 
That will both banish all sectarian, deformities and parrisites, so tl ;^» 
not a sect, not a sectarian, shall exist, but which will throw a literal 
flood of light and truth on this whole department of the nature of man, 
which it would dazzle our now.benighted vision to behold. 

Gracious heaven I Is there indeed «uch a treasure within our reach ? 
Has so glorious a mcral sun indeed dawped upon the sectariiwdtirk- 
and bigotry of yges I Aye, verily. Let ua proceed cautiously 
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butthoroug^y, to unraTel this thread of man's moral and rdigiooi 
texture and constitution. Let us J>ury preconceived doctrmes. Let xm 
come up to this work as /sincere inquirers after truiL Let us learn 
from it our mord duties, our moral destinies. 

But, in order fully to comprehend the moral . bearings, precepts, and 
principles taught by Phrenology, we must analyze the moral &cnlties. 
This will teach us their nature, and true Amotions, and, therewidi, the 
moral nature and constitution of man, as wel) as show what doctrines 
they teach, what conduct they require. 

It should here be added, what has all along been implied, that the 
moral Acuities themselves, unenlightened by reason, are but bUnd feet* 
ings, mere religious impulses. Ta produce the good effects abovsi 
ascribed to them, it is indispensably necessary thai they be guided by 
enlightened intellect, and governed entirely by the dictates of reason, 
as will be more folly seen hereafter. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE ANALYSIS OF THE MORAL FACULTIES, AND THE INFEB 

ENCES CONSEQUENT THEREON. 

V - • • • 

The organs of the moral Acuities are all located together in a kind 
of family group, upon the topol the head. They are thus removed as 
fiur as possible from the body, so that their bland, mild, softening, hea- 
venly, harmonious action may be interrupted as little as possible by 
those causes which disease, disorder, or inflame the body, and, thereby, 
the propensities in particular. When fully developed, they cause the 
head to rise far above the ears, and become elongated upon the top, 
thereby rending it high and long upon the top, rather thiin wide and 
conical. They may be very correctly measured, by observing the 
amount of brain located above Cautiousness and Causality. They are 
much larger in woman than in man, and their fietculties are stronger, as 
is evinced by the fact, that about two-thirds df our church members are 
females, and that piety in woman is the crowning excellence of her 
sex, while its absence is a moral blemish which no cluster of virtues 
caneflhce. 

They' are peculiar to man. In the brute creation, they are wanting, 
or too mnch so to be taken into the account They are equaUydefL. 
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eieiit in their character. Thiul, a dog cannot be tatfght to worship 
God ; nor a tiger^ to pray ; because neither is endowed by nature 
with either the moral or religious organs or faculties. And this dou- 
ble absence of both organ and faculty, forms ^ strong proof of the 
truth of Phrenology, while the presence of ei^ier, without the other, 
would prostrate the iteience. But, it so is, that man is both the only 
animal possessed of the moral organs, and also the Only terrestrial be- 
ing endowed widi the moral and religious faculties that accompany 
^them. Ti^s fact furnishes a positire proof of the truth of Phrenology 
as extensire, as diversified, as the whole hum^ family, on the one 
lland', and the entire' brute creation, on the other, can render it 



SECTION I. 

VENERATION. — ^ITS ANALYSIS^ AND THE EXISTENCE 01^ A 60I>. 

■> ' • ■\ 

Adoration of a God; the Spiritual worship of a Sapi«me Being; Devotion; 
Reverence for religion and things sacred ; Disposition to pray and to observe 
reUgious rites and ordinanees. 

Gall, the discoverer of this organ and &culty, observed^ that his 
brother, whom his father Wended and had fitted for the mercantile 
calling, but whose rdigious feelings were so strong as to tear him 
from all other pursuits, overcome all obstacles, and finally force him 
to enter the clerical profession, was lai^ely developed upon the top of 
his head. He afterwards observed, that the heads of those who visit- 
ed the temples for pncyer and religious observances most frequently, 
and remained longest at their devotions, were similarly developed. 
E(e at first, called it the organ of Theo60|>hy, or the science of reli- 
gion. ^ 

It creates the feeling of awe of Qod, It excites the spirit of prayer 
and praise to the Supreme Ruler of the universe. It delights to me- 
ditate on his character, and to etudy his works. It induces a general, 
spiritual state of mind, a devout, religious feeling, which fills the soul 
with holy a^spirations and heavenly pleasures, «nd attaches its posses- 
sor to those religious obsie^rvances which are considered as an expres- 
sion of th^e feelings. It creates a sense of ^e Divine presence, a feel- 
ing of nearness to God, and desire to hold communioli with the Crea- 
tor of all things. It elevates the soul above the things of earthy and 
places it on Divine things, and delights to contemplate his diaracter, 
and to bow before his throne iit devout adorajtum and ptaise. 
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This organ is divided. While the back pait, next to Firmness and 
Ckmscientiousness, gives the devout, religious feeling just asenbed to 
it, the frontal portion, creates respect for elders and superiors, and vena* 
rates the ancient and sacred. It is the coTueroative facuhy, and, while 
the other faculties reform abt;iseB,,this faculty preveutji iudden changes, 
and discountenances radicalism. It is usually small in the American 
head and character, being rendisred so^ doubtless, by .the necessary ten- 
dency of our republican institutions. I would not urge adherence to 
what is wrong, but I would resp^t, aye, pay deference to superiors^ 
and show respect towards all. . Let a deferential feeling be cultivated 
in our youth. Let impudence, and disorder, be discountenanced. Le* 
this faculty be cultivated, or our liberty will become lawlessness, and 
our republic but an unmeaning name. 

The existence and analysis of this organ, establishes, past all cavil 
and controversy, the exIstanCe df a God. The argument, or rather 
fact, by wluch thfs great truth is established, is this: Every organ 
has its own primitive, natural function, and also adaptation. Or, 
rather, the primordial function of every organ, is adapted to some one 
law of nature or want of man. Thus, Parental XiOve is adapted to 
the infantile condition of man. Causality adapts man to a world 
governed by causes and eflbets, and enables him to apply these 
causes to the production of desired results. . Cautiousness is adapted 
to a world of danger., , CombotiveneBB, to difficulties. Individuality, 
to the identity or existoice of things. Form, io the^ gteat arrange^ 
ment of shape or configunrtion. Siae, to that of bulk, or of big ax^ 
littb. Color, to the primitire colors. Weight, to the lavrs of gravity 
Order, to that perfect system which characterizes all nature. Locaility 
to space. Ideality, to the beautiful in nature and art. Constructive- 
nesflf, to our need of garments, houses, tools and things made< Appetite^ 
to the great arrangement, or demand and supply, of nutrition. Ac- 
qitisitlveness, to our need of property. Amativj^n^sa, to the dififerent 
sexes, &c. 

Veneratum, thetefore^ has its adaptation or cocutteYpart in the na. 
ture of things ; and that adaptation is Jo the existence and ivorskip of 
a Divine Being. This argukneat is short, but perfectly denonstror 
time.. It cannot be evaded. It leavee bo chance for cavil. Phreno^ 
logy establishes the existence of the organ, aijid the tuiture of its func- 
tion, namely, the worthip of God, Ther^ore, there is a God to ha^ 
worshipped — a Spiritual Being, adapted to Veneration, to whom thi* 
organ can lift up its prayers, and with whom hold sweet communiaSp 
Throughout all m^turoi whenever aiid,wherey«r pne thing exists «ri 
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is adapted to a second, the existence of the second is su^e^ else nature 
would be at fault If this argument is not proof positive, then there 
is no proof, and no argument can ever prove any thing ; for this ia 
proof of the strongest jktssible kind. An anomaly like the existence 
of any one thing in nature, adapted to that which nev^ existed, can 
no where be found. No axiom in philosophy is more fully establish- 
ed than this, that when one thing exists, and i^ adapted to a second, 
the second also exists, or. has existed. Ransack all nature, and not 
one solitary instance can be found, either in the world of mind or 
matter, of one thing's being adapted to another thing which does not ex- 
ist, or has not existed. Thus : If you find a tooth, you feel as sure that a 
socket exists or has existed, to. which this tooth is adapted, as of your 
own existence. If you find an eye adapted to its socket, or a bone 
adapted to articulate upon another bone, you feel quite certain of the 
present or past existence of the socket, or the bone t6 which it is 
adapts. So of every thing else in the world of either mind or matter. 

Veneration, therefore, has its adaptation, and that adaptation is to 
the existence and vwrskip of a €hd^ as much as the eye is adapted to 
seeing, or the ear to hearing. As the existence of the eye,- and its 
adaptation to light, prensuppose and necessarily imply the existence ii 
that light to which it is adapted ; ■ as the existence of the stomach, and 
its adaptation to food, pre-suppose and tiecessarily imply the eidstence 
of food adapted to it ; the- adaptation of the Iting^ to air, and the air to 
the lungs ; of Causality to the laws of Causation, and laws of Causa- 
tion to Causality ; and so of illustrations innumerable scattered through- 
out nature, and indeed constituting a^reat portion qf nature ; so the 
existence of Veneration, and its adaptation to Divine worship, pre^ 
suppose and necessarily imply the existence of a Deity to be wor- 
shipped. ^ 

This argument is shorty but on that very account, the more unan 
swerable. It has but two points: the one, that One thing's being 
adapted to another, proves the existence oi the other — a principle of 
philosophy which allows of no exceptions; and the other pointy the 
fact of the adaptation of Veneration to this Divine worship. The first 
admits of no cavil whatever, and the second of none that is available. 
If it be objected, that its adaptation is to superiors, and that its fiinctioB 
is that of deference and obedience to men, I answer : We have ano* 
ther fiicnlty expressly adapted to that office ; namely, the fort part of 
Veneration. 

Besides, man does certainly worship a God. Where is the humaa ^ 
being who has never feared, loved, or worshipped a Divine spirit, the 



great Architect of heaven and earth, the great prime^oving Caiiae 
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3f causes. Standing upon the top of some lofty eminence whick comr 
mands a view' of seme vast, variegated, indescribably bea^^ul piaia 
below, loaded with nature's choicest treasures, and skirted with yon* 
der bold clifis and rugged mountains, rising one above another till 
they hide their majestic heads in the clouds ; or beholdin^^, in mute 
astonishment^ the cataract of Niagara, in all its sublimity and gran- 
deur ; or watching the swift lightniag, and hea^ring peal on peal of 
roaring thunder ; or witnessing the commotion of the elements, and the 
raging and dashing of the angry seas ; 6r examining minutely the 
paifs of the flower, and the adaj^tation of every part to the perform-^ 
ance of its own appropriate function ; or the organs and adaptions of 
our own wonderful mechanism^ or, indeed, scrutinizing any of the 
innumerable contrivances and adaptations with which all nature is 
teeming; where is the moral man, endowed with an intellect. capable 
oi perceiving these wonders and beauties, whose heart does not kindle 
^vith glowing emotions of adoratioii and praise, rising, not alone to 
nature herself, but mainly to the Architect and Author oi nature? 
Who that has never felt — ^never realized-r-the existence of a spirit in ila- 
ture analogous to the God of the Christiaa % And if, perchance, in 
some dark corner of our earth, a human soul should be found, which 
never felt this sentiment of Divine worship, just as there are some 
whose organs of Color are too small to perceive the colors of the rain- 
bow, does this prove that this sentiment does not exut in any f4her 
soul? Shall the blind man who can see no sun, assert that therefore 
there is none? Shall those who cannot see, guide thpse who can? 
Shall those who experience this heaven-bom emotion, be argued 
out of the existence of this emotion, because, forsooth, some self-made 
Atheist says Ae has never experienced it? If one does . not experi* 
ence this sentiment, another does, ^nd this argument rests, not on the 
fact that alt experience this emotion, but (^n the fact that any do. If, 
frtrni the first opening of the eyes of Adam upon the surrounding 
beauties of creation, down to th^ present time, a single human soul 
has poured forth a single heart-felt offering of prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing to a Divine spirit, he has exercised some organ in this worship, and 
that organ is Veneration. This orgaii, this alone, worships a God. 
£ach of the other orgatis has its own specific function to perform, so 
that no other organ can perform this function. But the function 
of Divine worship is exercised by man. As well tell me that the 
sun never shined, as to tell me that man has never worshipped a 
Spiritual Being. What mean yonder towering isteeples, yonaer 
houses erected in every town and hamlet, in Christian and ih Pagan 
lards, to the worship of God? What means yonder Hindoo widow^ 
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Tolttntar3y ascending the funeral pile of her departed husband, or yon* 
der mother committing her darling child to the deified waters of the 
Ganges? Seest thou yonde^r towering pagoda; yonder temple of 
Juggernaut; yonder thronged mosque; yonder altar, reeking with 
human gore, just offered up in sacrifice to God ; yonder solemn con* 
vent ; yonder crowded sanctuary ? Hark ! Heafest thou, in yonder 
!fecret closet, the soft accents of heart-felt prayer atid praise to the Al* 
mighty Giver of every good ? Look again. Dost thou see yonder 
domestic group, bowed down arcflmd the family altar, all offering up 
their mprning or evening sacrifices of prayer and thanksgiving to the 
God of every mercy and blessing, and supplicating their continuance? 
Tellest thou me, these do not sincerely tror^Aip a Deity? Indeed, 
nothing is more plain, no fact is more apparent ahd universal than 
this, that man does vwrsMp a God ; and the amount of this worship is 
inconceivably great. It is natural for man thus to worship. He can 
no more live and be happy without adoring a God, than without rea- 
son, or any other equally essential faculty. Man worships a Deity, 
and has aU' organ of Yeneratipn adapting him to that worship f there- 
fore, there is a God adapted to this organ. 

Besides : every other organ and faculty are completely engrossed in 
performing each its own function, leaving no other one but Venera- 
tion to exercise this devotional feeling. Thus, Philoprogenitiveness 
is completely engrossed in loving and providing for children. It has 
no time, no capacity to worship. Combativeness is all engrossed in 
resisting and defending, so that it cannot worship, xioi' is it capable of 
exercising any other than its own appropriate feeling. So, Appetite 
is al} taken up with table luxuries. It is top greedy ever to think of. 
exercising the feeling of worship. And, besides, it could not if it 
would. So, Acquisitiveness is exclusively occupied in hoarding, and 
does nothing else. Cautiousness is fiill of its alarms. It does not, it 
cannot, worship. Ideality is so completely absorbed in contemplating 
and admiring the glowing beauties th^t throng in upon its delighted, 
extatic vision from every quarter, that, though it may admire the beau- 
ties of creation, yet it cannot worship their Author. Causality does 
not, cannot worship a God. It is completely engrossed in searching 
out and applying causes. Though it macf reason out the fact of the 
existence of a great first caitse, yet it goes no farther. • It can do no 
more. It does not, it never can, &11 down on the bended knees of de- 
votion, and worship Him ; because, to investigate and apply causes, is 
its sole function. Its constitution precludes its exercising any oth^r. 
Similar remarks apply to Benevole&ce, to Compariscii| to each of t)js 

4 
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inldlecliial faculties^ to each of the propensities and feelings^ and lo 
efery mental and moral element of man. So that there is no other 
organ or iJACxdiy hut Veneration left to exercise this worshipping 
function^ But this function is exercised as just seen. And the iimoutU 
of its exercise is inconceivably great. Too great to be the result of 
habit. Too universal to be the product of education. If this send 
ment were not engrafted upon the nature of man, it would not be pos 
sible for education to perpetuate it. It would be as if eating were not 
constitutional, and therefore a perfect drudge, all ,up-hill work, and sc 
thoroughly irksome as to be soon forgotten and lost in the oblivion of 
the past. I repeat: Nothing but the fact that the sentiment ofwor 
ship is constitutional, is inwrought into the nature of man, is a consti 
tuent part and parcel of his very self, just as is breathing, or sleeping^ 
or eating, could account for either its perpetuity or its universality, or 
its power over the feelings and conduct of mankind. It fnust he consti-^ 
tutional. It is constitutional. And rendered so by the existence, in 
man, of a primitive facujity^ the sole office of which is to worship a Su* 
preme Being, the great Cause of causes, the God of heaven and 
earth. 

Again, every organ performs some important function. Wi&put 
any Causality, or power oi reasoning and adapting means to ends, 
wh&i a, gveai hiatv^ would exist in the human mind? If all power - 
df observation were destroyed; or if Individuality were wholly wan- 
ting ; if Weight were entirely inert, so that we could not stand or 
move ; if any one of man's faculties were annihilated, the chasm, th% 
aching void thus formed, would be great indeed; because, every 
organ performs a function indispensable to man's happiness. Vener- 
ation has some function, some important function, some function, the 
loss of which would create an aching void quite as great as th^ loss 
of those already mentioned. What, then, is that functi<m? Deference 
for man? But this is preformed by another feiculty. There is no 
fanction left, important or unimportant, for Veneration to exercise but 
that of worshipping God. 

Turning to the history of its discovery, we find this vieii reiterated 
and confirmed. Gall and Spurzheim, our highest authorities in this 
matter, both regarded its function as that of worship of God, and so does 
every Phrenologist worth referring to. In fact, that is its function. 
Man does worship his God by means of it, and that worship is its na- 
tural, not its distorted, perverted, exotic function. It is adapted to the 
iTiipihip of a God ; therefore, there is a God adapted to this &cultyy or 
tp receiving the homage it was created to ofier upi 



if my doabt i«naiii oa 4ii8.i[K»Eit, it i» olnrwtei by.^reno-MigiMl* 
ism. On magnetizing any organ, the spontaneous fonction of ks fite- 
ulty Imxsts forth instantanoousiy and powerfully. £wfy faculty is 
thus stripped ofaU artificial iafiuences^ and exlHbits/itsdf in itiriiidc^, 
priniitiTe state. . I faavi^ uei^r Seen the l»«k part of Venexaftioti mAg* 
netized, without also seeing the subject clasp and raise the Jiands in the 
attitude of worship^ assuni^ a devotional aspect and tone of voices and 
express a desire to pxity, or else break forth in the woi^hip of God, en- 
raptured in omfemphdng hiiQ. Thus is the vforskippinff function of 
this fftcuky (BStftbhshed by Phrenalogy beyond aU dispute. No pro- 
poskion in GecHnetry is more fiilly proved than this ; and die infer* 
enc^ that therefore there is a Ood, foQoFWS as a necessary consequence^ 

If to this it be objected that ^most men adopt those tetigious views 
and practices in which they were educated," and that therefore religion 
is taught^ I answer, that before any one can be taught any thing, he 
mnst have sfome original^ primarf quality capable oihnng taught. 
Can you teach a dog to be solemn in church, or a swine to pray % But 
V)hynoi% For the same reason that you cannot teach a blind man to 
see, or a deaf man to hear, or a man wfthout limbs to use them ; namely, 
because he has no original, primitive /acii^^y, capable of being taught 
And the very fact that men eanh^ ta»gkt to pray and to worship 
God, proves that they have that very primitive facuky of prayer con* 
tended for. . ^ 

In thus establi^ing the function of worship as appertaining to the 
human mind, Phrenology also establishes and enforces the duiy and 
utility of its exercise. Every organ was made to be exercised, and, 
hence that exercise becomes a dutjff and ailso a privitege ; for, the 
right exercise of every faculty, gives pleasure in proportion to the 
size of its organ. Veneration is a large organ, and as sticfaj its exer 
cise affords a fountain of the richest and most exalted pleasure. 
Bvery living mortal, then, should daily and hourly breathe forth holy 
aspirations of prayer and praise to his Maker-HBhould '^keep the 
fear of God continually before his eyes ;" should cultivate pious 
feelings always. Thus saith Phrenolojgy. 

And now, reader, art thou satisfied as to whe^hei^ Phrenology leads 
to infidelity and atheism ? Is not its moral bearing ia this respect 
in beautiful harmony with the requirements of Revelation? The 
one requires all human beings to worship God. in spirit and in truth,' 
and to remember that "thou God seest me,'* an<l the other, by im-^ 
planting this Bivine sentiment in the breast of every man, alte re. 
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qufves of Mm tliftr he extreiH it 4«% and MUuMp ift teUgioat 
wonhip. 

To this dootrinei that Phrenology pioree the exifltatnoe of a Qoi, 
by poubtiog out ft natund aentioiiDt of wonhippiog ft God, it ia often 
objeoted, tfaftt, << If this xeligioua aentimeDtwere ofttaml, it woald lead 
M mln to ent^rt&ia aimilar and earreci religioua ofnnionay and giine 
ajl the $ame viewe in regavd to right and wrong. But men'a relig- 
ious opinioiis diflfor as much as do their faceft ; produotng all our see* 
tftrian divensitiea, as well as every form of Pagan wordhip^ however 
revolting and criminal.'^ To this I answer, (and this answer not only 
satisfactorily exf^ains the ca«Me of these religious defences, but also 
developes the only true religion/ and teaches us the tribe attributes of 
the Deity,) that every phrenol<^cal fatsulty constitutes a medium, or 
as, it wiere, the colored ^/im«, through which the mind looks at all 6b. 
jects. As, when we look at objects through green glasses, they look 
green; when through yellow glasses, they look yellow; when 
through dark shaded or smoky glasses, they look dark, gloomy, or 
smoky ; when through glasses that are light shaded, they look light; 
when through red glasises, every thing beheld assumes a fiery red 
aspect^ and that, too, whatever may be the actual color of those ob- 
jects observed— so the phrenolo^cal oi^^ans constitute the menta* 
glasses throu^ which we look at mental and moral objects. Thus, 
those in whom Acquisitiveness or love of money, prevails, look at 
every thing, whether inatten of science, or religion, or politics, or 
buisness, not in the light of philosophy^ or the welfare of man, or of 
right and moral obligation, but inthe light otdollars and cents alone. 
But he in whom Benevolence predominates, looks at alT matters, not 
in the light of their effects on his pockets, but in their bearing on the 
happiness of man. He in whom Conscientiousness predominates, 
looks at, and judges of, things/ neither in the light of expediency, nor 
of their pecuniary advantages, nor self-interest or popularity, but in 
that of right and ^i^^^, and abetthcl justice. But he in whom Approi- 
bativeness prevails, seeks popular favor, and when any new thing is 
presented to his mind, say Phrenology; or Magnetism, or any thing 
whatever, asks, as the first and main question, not, *< Is it true V* nor, 
'<Is it philosophical V but, ^ What will the folks sat about it, and 
about me. for embracing it?" The man in whom the Reasoning 
organs predominate, asks, ^Is it reasonable? What are its kvwsf 
U it eoTuistawt with itself and with nature?" and looks at every thmg 
through the glasses of phUosofkjf, 
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We find an additional iUustratioii of thia principle, jn appetite fpr 
difierent kinda of £>od. The argument is Just as concluiSive that ap« 
petfte is not a mitural, constitutional element of the human mind be- 
cause spine men love some things and dislike others, while others 
like what is disliked by the former, and dislike what is liked by them, 
as that the element of worship is not a primidye faculty, because men's 
religious y tastes, and opinions differ. Unless appetite were natural, 
there' could be no diven^ity even. No such idea could be entertained 
or conceived. And the very hex of such diversity, proves the- point 
at issue, a^d leaves us to account for the fact df this diversity, just as 
we are left to laccount for diversity in apatites, opinions, d&c. 

A story in point :--«-A man bom blind, was once asked, what idea 
h^ had of colors. . He answered by saying, that he had no very dis- 
tinct idea of them any way. Pressed still farther, and asked to com- 
pare his idea of them to something as nearly like them as possible,^ 
he said that he might not perhaps be right, but he thought they very 
much resembled the sound of a trumpet Without some primitive 
&culty £>r perceiving" the existence of a Qod, «nd experiencing the 
sentiment of Divine worship, men could no more form an estimate of 
this whole timitter, than the blind mail did of colors. And the fact, 
that men do form these ideas, proves the existence of the primary &* 
culty of devotion ; while the fact, that men difier as to their ideas of a 
God,, shows that they have these ideas, and therefore have the faculty 
in question, while the &ct that they differ is perfiek^tly explainable on 
the ground that the other faculties modify these ideas, and therefore 
that this is caos^ by diversity in other faculties. 

To ilfantrale still &ther: A minister, or speaker, has the motive 
or powerful tem](ferainent, yet with none of the pathetic, togetlier with 
large reasoning organs, and large consdentiousness, b^t small ideality, 
eventuality, and language. He is^erefore a strong reasoner, and a 
good writer and theologian, yet he has no eloquence, no emotion, and 
BO beauty of style, together with a mbst unfortunate delivery. Those 
hearers who are siipilarly organized, have their organs called out and 
giratified, and therefore like him much. But others who have an op- 
posite organization, finding no food iot their prevailing faculties, but 
seeing the full force of every defect,' dislike him as much as the others 
Uke him — the one liking, the other disliking him, for precisely the 
same qualities. Anothw miniflter, having an opposite organization, 
will be liked by those who disliked the fc^rmer, and disliked by those 
who like him. This shows why 8(»ne men think a given man 
Mghly tal^ited, while others, who know him equally weU^ think l^m 
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a simpleton — why, in short, men differ k &Mx tastes,, desuies, pa^ 
suits, opinions. Still, as this diversity of opinion in xnatteis of tastc^ 
does not prove that there are no first principles of taste in things, or fa- 
culty of taste in men, d&c. ; so, the correspcmding diversity of opinions 
as to the character of a God, does ^ot prove that there is no primary 
element, in man for the worship of God. 

Should a picture, perfect in every respect, be hung up for inspection, 
if the beholder have the organ of size only, he will take cognizance 
of the proportion of its parts and admirable perspective crdy^ all its 
other qualities being a dead letter to him, because he has not the fac- 
ulties that perceive or admire them. But, add the or>gan of color, and 
he perceives a new beauty in the picture, namely, its rich and variega- 
ted shades, tints, hues, varnishes, &c. \ and is now doubly delighted b^ 
cause two otgans are agrieeably exercised. Add large for^, and a 
third beauty now breaks in upon him, namely, the perfection of the 
likeness^ and the exquisiteness oi figures or shape given to the perscms 
and things represented in the picture. Add ideality, and still another 
source of beauty opens upon him — ^its richoess of taste, its admirable 
designs, its creations of fancy, its perfection and harmony of parta 
Add causality, and he sees the moral taught and the seTiiiment ex- 
pressed in it, and J50 of the other organs. His views of the picture are 
more and more perfect, and his delight groaler, and still greater, by 
every new organ added. 

So of Judgment The man who has large cobr, is a good judge 
of colors, but if causality be small, he is a poor judge of ways and 
means ; but he in whom causality is large and color small, is a good 
judge of plans, ways and means, the feasibility of measures, and 
every thing requiring the exercise of causality, but a poor ;iidge of 
every thing appertaining to colors. If ideality be laxge and con- 
structiveness be small, his judgment of poetry, propriety, and mattera 
pf taste, will be good, but of mechanics, poor. If size be large and 
conscientiousness be small, he is a good judge of bulk, and tha 
weight of things by looking at them, of height, perpendicularity, &c. 
yet a poor one ii^ matters of right and wrong. If one's perceptive 
organs and acquisitiveness be large, and conscibntiousness and 
itsausality be moderate, his judgmemt of the value of property, the 
qualities of goods, a good baigtun, qj horae, or any thing appertaining 
to those organs, will be good, but of moral reasobing and oi what is 
n^A^ between man and man, poor indeed. But he who has Midtm 
organs fully and evenly developed will take consistent and correct 
liawa of all subjects, have good judgment about every thing, and m 
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teriain GomprehcfnsiTe and consistent opinions. This principle of 
Phrenology is clear, and its application universal. Hence the Phre- 
nological developments of a man, tell us what is the color of the glasses 
through which he looks, and what kind of judgment is poor and 
what good. 

Now let ug apply thi? principle to the religious opinions of mankind, 
for it holds equally true of ^s religious judgment, feelings, and opin- 
ions. Veneration worships God, but the other organs color our views 
of the character and attributes of God. Thus, the ancient Greeks and 
Romans had large veneration, and were very religious, but their other 
moral organs were small, and their animal propensities were strong, 
so that they worshipped gods of various animal passions. Their 
large veneration, combining with their very large amativeness, 
Worshipped a Venus, or the goddess of love and beauty ; combining 
with their Very large combativeness and destructiveness, worshipped 
a Mars, or the god of war, and carnage, and blood ; with their pow- 
erful alJmentiveness, worshipped a Bacchus, or the god of feasting, 
revelry, and wine ; \^th their large acquisitiveness, worshipped the 
god I'erminus, who guarded their boundaries, and protected their 
goods from pillage ; with large secretiveness, worshipped a Mercury, 
or the god of cunning, finesse, duplicity, theft, &c. But they had 
large intellectual organs, as well as powerful, unbridled passions. 
Hence, they worshipped a Jupiter, the great director and manager of 
the universe, and the governor of the gods ; but a god full of most 
disgusting amours, most vindictive and revengeful, without moral 
principle, and swayed by a power of animal passions as much above 
that of n^ortals as he himself was rated superior to them. 

And now, ye sectarians, do ye see why ye differ and quarrel about 
rdigion ? Totir organs difier, and this diversifies and distracts your 
religious vie\^ and feelings. One isect has one set of organs, or looks 
through glasses of one color, and another sect has on glasses of anoth- 
er color, and both are looking at the i^me object and quarrelling 
about its color, . One has got on green glasses, and is stoutly contend- 
ing that God is green; another, with yellow glasses on, is as stoutly 
contradicting the greenness* of the Deity, and maintaining that he is 
pellow. But the Atheist has black gksses on, which shut out all light, 
and therefore he maintains that there is no God, because he can see 
Done. Foolish all . Take off your glasses. Look at God with the 

* Far be it from me to make light of things sacred, but I do design to ridicolt 
MCtBiianism for maintaining absurdides as great as that God is green, or yellcw. 
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natural eye of /ally and evenly developed moral organs, and you will 
'^ behold him as he is," and '< worship. him in spirit and in truth.''' 

In accordance with this principle, each modem religious sect has 
its own peculiar set of phrenological developments, which harmonizes 
perfectly which the peculiarities of its creed. To show minutely what 
developments characterize each, and their departures from the only 
true standard of religious £dth and practice involved in this principle, 
would be to thrust my laceinto a hbmet'l nest of the worst character, 
which is unnecessary, yet I will give a few illustrations. Universa- 
lists almost invariably £ave large veneration, combined with predom- 
inant benevolence and adhesiveness, and moderate destructiveness, 
and hence they adore God for his goodness mainly, and dwell in 
glowing. colors upon his love; while the pld-fashioned Calvinists 
usually hate large veneration, with predominant, self-^e'steem and 
firmness, and large conscientiousness, and accordingly adore the 
sovereignty and unbending justice of God. Ha^ not the reader often 
seen stifi* orthodox deacons, whose heads rose rapidly from the intellect 
tual organs to firmness and self-esteem, showing more reverence 
than benevolence, and more firmness and conscientiousness , than 
either, with a tolerably wide head ? But did a Methodist, or Univer- 
salist, or Unitarian, or Episcopalian, ^ver have this form of head ? 
These remarks do not apply, however, to Congregalionalists, nor to be- 
lievers in the ^'New School'* doctrines, ^whose conscientiousness usu- 
ally predominates and self-esteem is only moderate, and destructive- 
ness seldom more than full, and whose high-toned, or rather ultra 
Calvinistic notions, are ^naterially softened down. In them, amative- 
ness is usually moderate, and accordingly they abhor mo sin more than 
its perversion. Episcopalians usually have large veneratbn, witb 
predomi];iant benevolence and large ideality, firmness^ self-esteem 
and social faculties, consicentiousness being not always large, though 
oflen full \ and hence they place their teligion in works of charity, 
and in attending '' the church,*' rather than in penitence, and are not 
as strict and rigid as the orthodox ', yet they are always genteel, rather 
exclusive, and eminently social Nearly all their women have su- 
perior heads, are remarkable for devotion, good sense, for the domes 
tic qualities, and especially for benevolence. The Quakers have no 
characteristic moral developments, and accordingly allow their mem* 
bers to hold any and every belief, provided they do thus and so. In- 
fidels, Deists, &c., usually have moderate hope, small veneration, 
iearcely the least marvellousness, large benevolence, and oonscien* 
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dousness variable. I nerer saw one of Infidel ^sttitiiiieiits who had nol 
a poorly balanced moinl bead.* 

Those who have cotiscientiousnes predominant, with small vener- 
ation and maryellousness, place their religion in doing xig^ti or in 
honesty and momUty, bmt disregard the es^iem^ of religion, while 
those in whojn these organs are reTeised, attend to ks outward forms 
and ceremonies : but, though they are devout, yet they are often unjust 
and immoral. Those in whom benevolence predominates, place their 
religion in doing good^ to the neglect of other Christian duties ; those in 
whom marvellousness is great, regard religion as consisting in faHhj 
and implidt reliance upon Divine providence ; but those in whom this 
organ is small, do not feel that awe of Ood, that sense of the Divine 
presence, which this facidty inspires, but attribute all evente to cause 
and effect But those in whom a// these organs are fidly and evenly 
developed, "put on the whole armor^ of righteousness." They do 
goody do rightf worship their God, and. trust in his providence ; 
which, united, constitute the very perfection of the Christiau charac- 
ter. 8uch live a blameless life, worthy of admiration and imitation ; 
whilst imperfect religious faith or practice is the natural fruit of un- 
evenly developed moral organs. 

In harn^ony w;ith this principle, that each phrenological organ 
stamps its impress upon the religious c^inions of its possessor, it fol- 
lows, that those in whom all the moral organs are fulltf and evenly 
developed, will entertain consistent and correct religious opinions, 
and view the character and attributes of' the Deity as they are. If, as 
already seen, veneration^ with predominant benevolence, worship a 
God of kindness ; with predominant conscientiousness, a God of un- 
bending justice ; with large causality, as the great first Cause of all 
things ;. with large self-esteem and firmness, as the great Sovereign of 
the universe, immutable, omnipotent, unchanging and unchangable^ 
clothed with authority, and doing his own will and pleasure in the 

. * The proverb that we judge others by owBelvet, ii in harmony wi& this 
principle, and illnBtrates it» Thotuandspff times in my professional practice, 
when I have ascribed to a man a strong ruling passionysay love of praise, lor 
efimiplci, telling liim that he is excessively sensithre to praise and reproaeh» 
4* And so is eveiy ontf /' is the oaosl reply. Perlwps the next man I examine, 
wHl l^ave small Approbntiveness and Isrge Sel£»£steem. I tell him that he does 
aot care a straw for the opinions of others. '* Well, who does f lor I'm sore I 
don't," or, " He's a fool who does/' is apt to be the response. What we love 
desire, hate, &c., we are almost sore to think others love, desire, hate» Ase., 
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wpaueB of-keaTen above^ and amdng the inhabitaBts ctihe earth be- 
neath, &c.t; then one in whom benevolence is large, will worship 
l|im for his great goodness to the children of men ; in whom benev- 
ole^ce and ConBcientionsnessboth predominate, as kind but just ; aend 
with fir^me8s, combatiToness, destructiveness, and self-esteem add 
ed, as ^^a Qod merciful and gracious, long-sufferingj and abundant 
in, goodness and truth, and who will by no means clear the guilty ;" 
as perfectly holy hknself, and requiring holiness in all his creatures ; 
as ciPeating and governing them, with a wise reference to their great- 
est ultimate godd, and in doing this, as rewarding those who obey his 
laws, and as punishing those who disobey; or, rather, as infinitely 
benevt>lent, 3'et 8(s a God who will " not let the wicked go unpunish- 
ed f with large cautiousness and philoprogenitivenes, as exercisfing 
a fatherly care over his children, and providing a bountiful supply 
for all their wants, &c. Hence, one having all these organs fully 
and evenly developed, will takw all* the characteristics of the Deity 
into account, and give each their due proportion; because the moral 
constitution of things must necesmrily harmonize vrith the moral 
character and attributes of God, and man's- mor9.1 character, as far 
as it goes, must tsJly with the attributes <)f the Deity, asl already seen. 
Consequently, if an individual possess a well-balanced and a perfectly 
developed phrenological organization,t or have all the organs large 
and unperverted; his views of the character, attributes, and govern- 
ment of Qod, will be consistent and correct. And the nearer one's head 
approaches to this phrenological standard of perfection, the more cor 
recr will be his moral feelings and conduct, as well as his religious 
opinions and worship. But the ftirther one's head departs from, this 
standard, that is, the more urteven one's head, and more imperfectly 
balanced his organs, the more erroneous will be his religious opin- 
ions, and proportionally imperfect his moral conduct and his worship. 

* For ought we know, the Deity may have other attribatea as conspicaooa in 
fait character aa hia benevolence, or justice, or wisdom, which man has now no 
iacnl^ for pereeiviQg, and to which he has no facul^ adapted, just as the brute 
creation have no factdty adapted to, or capable of perceiving, either his existence 
jot aay of his attrifoates. This, however, is ^ eonjectore ; bat as far as man'a 
^KoUies do go^ tkey haftnettise with loid lead hini to 'adore God «s &e is to 
jam. 

t In my work on Edacation and Self-Improvment. p. 115, the reader will find 
lliis pindple carried ont and applied to the phrenological definition of a good, 
or rather perfect, head and oharaoter-^a principle than which none is more im 
portant, and the application of which will heal most of the religious and othet 
differenoea existing among men. 
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^ tke andicptiMi of Ihis ptinoqpla to his Qim head, every 
ual can see^at a glance tbe departures of his own religious opiniont 
aad pracdcee from this the true atandaid. of our nature, pointed out by 
Phrenology. If his veneratioii be moderale or small, he thinks too 
Ijttie of divine things,^ ancT should cukiyate his sentiment of devotion. 
If his BxmaesBj self*esteem, combstiveness, and conscientiousness 
predominate over his benevolence, that is, if hxi head rise higher o;n 
the back part of the top than on the fore part of the top, and form a 
kind of apex near the crown, his notions of the character and govern- 
ment, of Qod are too austere and orthodox. But, . on the other 
hand, if his benevolence rise high, and his conscien^ousness, cau- 
tiousness and destructiveneSB be only moderately developed, he 
takes the other extreme, and regards God as all kindness, but not 
retributive. If causality and conscientiousness predominate, and venera«- 
tion and marveUousness be moderate or small, he is too radical and ultra. 
He is speculative, hypothetical, and more moral than pious. Let him 
pray mor!e,'and theorise less. So, if veneration be larger than reascxi, 
let him r'emember, that he is too apt to believe as he is told to believe, 
and requires to use more intellect along with his religious feeling. 
But the pHfieiple is before the reader. Let each apply accordingly 
as his developments may require, and let all profit by ther great lesson 
taught thereby. By this standard — this moral formula — any and 
every one should test his religion, and then should both cultivate the 
deficient moral organs, and also put his intellect over against his 
warped and contracted feelings. By analyzing the phrenological ot- 
gans, his intellect can and should inform him what is the true and 
natufid standard of religious belief and practice, and to this standard 
let all conform. Then will sectarianism hide its hydra head. Then 
will all embrace the same doctrines of truths and ^< do works meet for 
repentance." ^ He that is wise, is wise /or himsetf." 

It should be added that the ph3r8ical position or location of venera 
tion, as regards die other moral organs, is in beautiful keeping with 
its powerful influence over the feelings and conduct of man. As al- 
ready seen, the moral organs are grouped together in the top of the 
head, and. veneration occupies the eenire of this group, where it cap 
unite and conttol, in no small degree, the action of the others. In 
harmony with this fact it is, that no organ in the human head is more 
promotive of virtue and happiness, none exerts a greater or more salu' 
tary influence over the animal passions of man, or modifies his conduct 
more, than the worship of God, and his religious opinions. What 
axaUSy ennobles, and purifies the soul of man more — ^what more efiec* 
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tualljr refltraiius his boiling, furious passions^ than d&e thought, ^ Thou, 
GKxl, aeest me'*? Who, while realizing that the eye of his Maker 
and final Judge is steadfastly fixed upon him, can knowingly commit 
sin 1 And if you wish effectually to restrain ehildhood and youth, i^roy 
with the erring sinner, and you will, sulxlue him and hk passions. 
Or if your own animal lustings require restraint, if temptation . be 
strong and resistance be weak, pray to thy Father who seeth insecrc^ 
pray fervently and cultivate, an abiding sense of his presence, and he 
will succor thee, and give thee llie victory over thy easily desettmg sins ; 
for,, veneration is the natural antagonist of the animal propensities. 
Nor is it till the propensities have wheedled and cajoled veneration into 
the adoption of a religion in which they can^ find gratification, that 
man can be wicked and yet he devout. Think you, that, unless the 
excessive approbi^tivness, or the besetting vanity of modern, so called, 
Christians, had cast dust in the eyes of intellect, and coaxed veneration 
into a tacit admission that decent attire is promotive of worship, ven- 
eration would have at all tolerated the disgusting and wicked vanity, 
and show, and fashionable glitter of our fashionable worshipers 1 
But for this perversion of veneration, long ago would she have 
driven every fashonable bonnet, and dress, and cloak, and coat, and 
hat, and corset, and bustle from the sanctuary, and mterdicted church 
fellowship to every &shion^-loving man and woman, ai^d beeanise they 
loved die fashions more than the plain-dressed Savior of mankind. 
Te &shion-loving, gaudy religionists, let this merited rebuke sink 
deep into your hearts ; for, remember, that the more you think of out- 
side appearances^ the less you thii^k of the true, spiritual worship of 
God. 
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THE 7&UE HEUaiON AH2> THE tAUSX, 

Akd now, reader^ dost thou ask, what kind of religion i§ that re- 
quired by Phrenology? I answer, unheapitatingly — I answer, in the 
name of thia great priticiple of man's nature — That which harmo^ 
nizes with iUl the faculties of man, in their normal^ constitutional ac- 
tion. That which calls out all ; which bl^ads with all ; which satis* 
fies alL Thus, the socal and domestic feelings should each, all, he 
exercised in conjunction with the religious sentiments. Connubial 
lov<e-«»that sacred, heaven-bom emotion of the soul of man — should 
be exercised with prayer. Ani^ial love— -lust — ^may not — does not — 
invoke the blessing of heaven. But I believe it to be natural for those 
who feel the sacrad' fires of pure, connubial love warmmg theit in- 
most souls, and cementing their affections, to pray for^ to pray with, 
the object of their love. Husbands and wives, and also lovers, ought 
always, as their hearts go out to each other, to let them also go out 
afler Gx)d. They ought to hold sweet communion together upon hea** 
ven and heavenly things ; ought ta excite each other to holy deeds 
and heavenly aspirations, as well as to season all. their conversation, 
their whole conduct, withthe savor of religion. I do aver, in the 
light of this clearly established pijnciple, about which there can be no 
question, that true love cailnot exist, iii all its power and loveliness, 
without co-existing with religion^ and, mce versa, that true religion 
cannot exist in all its; glory and power, without commingling with this 
sacred element To be truly pious, and to the fullest extent, it is in* 
dispensable, not only that the person be married, redlly if not nomi- 
nitlly, but that die partner of his jo3rs.and sorrows, be also a parser 
in his holy aspirations. This principle ejdiorCs, commands husbands 
and wives to cultivate this reciprocity of religious feeling. And it 
admonishes those who talk religion to others, but not to their families, 
that they are inconsistent. That where they ^require the most, there 
they have the least 

It also, and for the same reasoii, requires parents to cultivate 
the relii^ous sentiment in their children. Parents can da this far bet- 
ter than the clergyman can. The latter see children but seldom, and 
then do not alwa3rs improve every opportunity to excite the religious 
feelings. And thra, too, it is not possible for any one but those whp 
iHiTe ihp care of childhood, and are camUmtip loUh th»i| to cuttmle. 
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thifl element. The Sabbath ' school teacher seed the pupil but once a 
week, and then but an hour, and what is more, he spends that hour 
in expounding* some religico-doctrinal point He rarely exdtes the re* 
ligious spirit. To teach a child religion, you must get the love of 
that child. Parents can do this more effectually than all others com- 
bined. Clergymen eax^not do it Sabbath school and Bible class 
teachers cannot do it. Partnts must do it And I fear that these re- 
ligious schools called Sabbath schools and Bible classes, will do more 
harm than good ; because paraits will' rely on them to do up the reli- 
gion for their children, and thus £ul to discharge that daily duty, or, 
rather pleasure, which devolves especially on parents. And then, too, 
they are generally used to teach sectariardsni. This, I abominate. 1 
would haye parents teach their children religion along foith science. 
I would have them ,teach God in aU that is taught Would have pa- 
rents explain the book ctf nature to their children— expound God in 
^very thing. I would have them taught science, but I would have no 
&ct taught them without teaching natural theology along with sci- 
ence, pari passu. 

So, Phrenology recommends, even enjoins, fiimily prayer. Family 
prayer blends the social and the devotional so beautifully ! It pro- 
motes family affection. It secures family obedience. It, e^>eciaily 
in the evening, calms and quietis the mind, and prqmres it for sleep. 
Indeed, &milies should set as much by the &mily altai, as by the &• 
nnly table. So, Phrenology recommends saying grace before meali^-« 
that is, of exercising devotion along with appetite. Social, neighbor* 
hood prayer meetings, and die exciting of our neighbours and friends to 
religious exercises, &c., ar^ idso recommended, even enjpiiied, by this 
principle. At the south, where neighbors live too £sir apart to see 
each other often, it is quite the custom to stay an hour alter service, 
and gratify the social feeling, by exchanging compliments, news, 
friendly feelings, neighborhood incidents, &c., ieuid its participators 
describe it as most delightful. So the Cluaker, sdrict to attend church| 
adcs his friends home to dinner or irapper ; and then a cordial, friend- 
ly interchange of sentiments aad^pleasureable feeling ensues, wh^re 
all ceremony, all restraint, are banished, and you indeed fsel at home 
and happy. This is as it riiouJd be. At all events, let its have con- 
mtbial religion, parental • religion, fiimily religion, and frigidly r^^ 
gfen, and let neither be separated from the other. 

So, we should make money, but we riiould never let love of riches 
ittterfere vdth religion. It should indeed be a pait of our religion to 
aefoire sufieieitt oi thi« w«itd% goods to live comfbrtaUy. And I 
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•in plain tc say, that I thiok giviqg money in orcbr to protaote reli* 
gion, is clearly engrafted on this principle. I believe it to be rights* 
to be- promotiTe of x>.ur own happiness — ^that we give money to ad- 
vance the cause of x^Ugion. 

It would be quite in place here to animadvert uppn the prevailing 
spirit of numey-making which characterises our age and nation, and 
is not wholly unknown to professors of religion. Well has the Bible 
pronounced the love of money to be the " root of allevil." JVlany — 
roost'-M)f the otjher vices that disgrace and torment man, come from 
this {NTolific source., All our robberies, burglaries, defalcations, dis- 
honesty, forgeries, gambling, racing, betting, &>c. &c. to an unlimited 
extent. Many of our murders. Much of the vice and ^etchedness 
of the rich, and most of the grasping, shark-like selfishness and rapa- 
city of all classes. This is not Bible religion. It is not phrenologi- 
cal religicm. The former is full of denunciations against it The 
latter reiterates these denunciatiqns, and enforces them by the sanc- 
tions of the natural laws. Why is it, then, that those who bear the 
name of Christ, and profess to be his followers,^ should, in. the very 
teeth of the Bible, in the face of natural rejigion, and in the eyes of 
their own and their children's virtue and happiness, allow them- 
selves to amass immense wealth, and so set their hearts upon it? I 
do not see but that there is about as much of this worldly spirit, this 
lusting afier <^ mammmi,'! and this idolatrous worship of it, too, in the 
church as there is out of it. I do hot see but diot the pretended fol- 
lowers of the meek and lowly Jesus, who was so poor that he had not 
where to lay his head, have fis much aristocratical exclusiveness on 
account of wealth, as those who make no such pretentions. I do not 
see that they give more-*-that they give as much — ^for the promulga- 
tion of the peace-giving, soul-cleansing ^ gospel of the son of man," as 
politicians do to secure party elections ; as pleasure lovers do to se- 
cure pleasure ; as other men do to secure other objects. This ought 
not ISO to be. Surely, the objects, ends, of the true Christian, infinitdy 
supersede those of the man of the world. Why, then, should not ef- 
forts to promote the ends of religion, be made with corresponding vi 
gor 1 I do not say but that religionists oAen give liberally to promote 
ikeir sectarian creeds-^^d" build up their church — to secure the ser- 
vices of some renowned minister, and all that sort of thing. But, ib 
that piety ? Does it really promote the cause of either true religion 
or human happiness % 

So, too, I do not ^ee but that wealth gives a man as much ehairac^ 
Iff in the church as out of it Bea man but rUK m the ehureh, and 
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he bat the say. He is the leader. BIiBiateTB, be they ever so good, 
are his playthings. The managing committee know fall weU, iHt 
they must choose and dismiss such ministers as he says, or, possibly, 
which his sinfiU propettsUies say, or else lose his subscription ; and 
that of course must be secured, right or wrong, , come what may. 
And ministers, too, sometimes bow to the rich men of their parishei?* 
Sometinies'^hush I <^ Tell k, not in Gath." Let such church i^ana* 
gers, and such ministers, too, humble themselves in sackcloth and 
ashes. Behold the spectacle ! ^Beligion, with all its h^h and hcdy 
claims — all its eternal sanctions-— kneeling down and doing homii^ 
to the idol of mammon I Bowing her sacred neck to his infernal 
chains! Oh ! Jesus, are these <Ay sheep ? Do l^y bear <A^ image, 
and hear thy voice? I now submit, whether this pretty widely ex- 
tended fact, as to the religion of the day, does ndt say, and in the bn* 
guage of the Bibl^, " Ye have no pfirt nor lot in th^ matter.'* This 
mammon-loving, or the Christ-following spirit and conduct, form av 
kind of test of true Christianity, and, tried by this test, weighed in 
this balance, I submit to nine-tenths of the professed followers of Jesus 
Christ, whether you are really his followers or his betrayers. I know 
this is plain talk, but, remember, it has both science and the Bible on 
its side, and only a miserly, penurious, bauble-loving propensity 
against it. The Bible says, << Be ye not conformed to this world.'* 
^ Unless ye forsake aUy and follow me, ye cannot be my disciples," 
&c., to iilmostany number of like passages. And Phrenology says, 
never let animal Acquisitiveness xule spiritual Devotion : Subject 
thy love of money to thy love of Grod. Exercise thy love of money 
never!, but in obedience to thy moral sentiments. 

Reader ! Allow me to call your attention to the harmony between 
this precept of the Bible, and this requisition of Phrenology ; and then 
to ask how many tares there are growing within the folds of the 
Christian churches to every stalk of wheat? I recommend those whose 
names are enrolled on our church records, to read a small work enti- 
tled '^ Mammon, the Sin of the Christian Church,'' and then read the 
great law of the nature of man, which requires that all the animal 
propensities be subjected to the royal family of the moral sentiments, 
whose President is^ Veneration. I call up<m rich Christians [? hot ice!} 
to empty their coffers, or erase their names. I tell ministers — I tell 
churches-— but yc know, now. See that ye £{0. 

It was said above, that appetite should be exercised in conjunction 
with veneration, as well as all the other organs. The Jewish passpver 
Aumishes an illustration of this principle, and so does or should our 
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tkanloii^YWgt.' It 18 proper diat vre eat with' npeml r^reace to ib% 
ttcereisd of the rdi^pipusifeeliags. I do no^ say th^ all our ieating, 
should be of that class, nor that ^e should^' or should not, have par- 
ticular days and seasons— annual, periodical or otherwise, for reli- 
gious festivals. I rather think, however,, that we should; partly, as 
talliani^n df the lapse of time, and tiartly that friends at a distance may 
know that on, particular days,. a gathering of old friends will iBikt 
plac^ as on. thanksgiving, .or; ehristaias,, or oth^ occanons. 

So, also, tune should be exercised .with, v^eraticm. It is proper 
that we n>»^ religion, as welt as converse religion, &e. Sacred mu* 
sic is natural to uptan^-grows spontaneously on the tree of itian's na* 
ture. Remairks on the chare^iex of Qhurch music would be in place 
Jbfere, but suffice it for the present merely, that we have called the at* 
tention to thi« doctrine of Phrenology. 

In like manner, nian should e^cexcise his mirtUulness along with 
his i^eligious jeelings. Let us have no gloomy, acetic piety. No fears 
that we dpce too great sinners to be pardoned — ^no oppressive feeUngS' 
of self-condemnation. Let us mingle cheerfulness, and even a spoi- 
tive mirth-making disposition, perhaps evenlaughter,aloAg with reli- 
gion. The idea that to make fun is. wrong — to be jocpse and witty, 
are sinful — ^is erroneous, and yet quite common. Many, in ignorance 
of this principle, suffer great condemniation for doing what it is per- 
fectly right that they should do, namely^ being lively and jocose. If 
to be witty and funny had been sijilul jb itself, God would never have 
created the orgak^ and &culty in man. < But the exercise of this &cul-^ 
ty^ besides being so rich a source of enjoyment, is pre-eminently 
healthy and promotive of all the great func^ons ci life — digestion, re- 
spiration, circulatipn, vitality, and all their attendant blessings. I re- 
gard the proper exercise' of mirthfulness as pre-eminently a religous 
duty, as well as most happy-^in all its effects. 

So, also, we should exercise our intellect along with our religion. 
We should study the works of Qod, and the character of God as ex-, 
hibited in his works. And we should especially exercise reason along 
with our. religion. It is entirely proper also to. open literary societies 
with prayer, and to introduce natural theology into the pulpit. If our 
clergymen would take the eye, and by unfolding its constroctibnSi. 
show how beautifully and wonderfblly every part of it is adapted to 
seeing, and to light — ^if they would unfold man anatomically, physio- 
logically, phrenologically — would expound and present TuUure in her 
never-ending adaptations and contrivances, and then lead the delight- 
ed audience up from those wonderful works to their Author, showing 
them his existence and character, as evinced m those works, what a 
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fast amount oiinformeUion would they thtis scatter 1 How diAw i^ 
the thoughtless and the ungodly to their meetings, for the sake of the 
intellectual feasts thus served up to them, and then convince and per* 
suad their intellects, and draw out their souls in devout adoration 
and praise.! ^ ' < 

The phrenology of this course is this. The more organs brought 
into combihed and harmonious action, the greater the pleasure and 
profit experienced thereby. By thus introducing natural &cts, the 
perceptive or^ns are delighted and gratified; so are alsothose of rea« 
soHj in tracing out their adaptations, or their fitness in ration to their 
ends. And this 'high intellectual action reacts upon the monil feel* 
ings, greatly inereasing their intensity and fiov^ and thus, blended 
into one hannpnious whole, gratify and improve the human mipd 
more than any other class of emotions it can experience. For mf 
own part, nothing gives me such exalted views of God, of his <^haraQ 
ter, wisdom, goodness, &c, as does the study of his works. Nothing 
kindles my veneration to its highest pitch of delighted and exalted 
action, equal to a beautiful landscape, a lofty summit, a wonderfiil 
adaptation of means to ends. Under the open canopy of heaven, sur- 
rounded by the beauties of nature, admiring the glories of the rising or 
setting sun, or gazing at the starry expanse over my head, it is that 
my soul is liHed up to the third heaven of delight and devotion, while 
sectarian religious worship is stale and insipid compared, with it 
And yet our clergymen rarely ever think of introducing natural the> 
ology into their sermons, at least, except by passing allusions. They 
too often assume — some one doctrine, or, more properly, dogma, and 
another, another, to thousands of isms, and then go on and build up 
dogma upon dogma ; the blind leading the blind into the dark laby- 
rinths of error and superstition. 

I insist upon it, that science should be taught along with religion, 
and particularly, the laws of Physiology and Phrenology. Without 
obeying the laws they unfold, it is impossible to be virtuous or happy. 
And to facilitate this obedience, let them be taught, along with our ot- 
our moral duties, which it most assuredly is, the duty of preserving 
health. Indeed, I know of no virtue, no duty, that vnll compare in 
point of importance with that of obeying the laws of Physiology — ^pre- 
serving health, prolonging life, and keeping the body in that state 
which is most promotive of virtue and enjoyment. That to be sick is 
to be sinful, and sinful in proportion as you are sick, has been demon- 
strated in my work on Education, and will be Btill further enforced in 
the forthcoming works on Physiology and Amativeness. I have 
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there shown that sin is generally the product of physical diidrder. 
This point I deem all-important J shall enforce this point, also, in 
^is work. At aU events^ I consider clerg3ntnen almost ctdpable for 
not preaching more Physiology and Phrenology. I would have 
thiem eHiry their manikin into the desk, in the one hand, and theit 
anatomical and physiologfical prc^rations in the other, to be followed 
by^ herbariums^ specimens of animals, of all kinds— -birds, beasts, in* 
sects, fish, and the whole range of nature, animate and inanimate^ 
and' preach on astronomy, on electricity, bn^chemistry, natural^ history. 
&c.— on all the works of God — ^his nobl^ work of course the' most. 

"Oh, horrible! Blasphemy I What a profanation of the Sabbath, 
of the . sanctuary, of things sacred, would thi^ be !** Indeed ? indeed ! 
The house of God so very holy, that the wotks of God will profane it ? 
V^ry holy, that. Somewhat holier than Heaven itself^ 1 doubt not ' 
Why was not nature packed up and put out of §ight every seventh 
dayj lest its presence shbtild profame the Sabbath % But, a$ I shall 
take up this matter of the Sabbath, of religious teachers, &c. hereafter, 
I dismiss it with a short catechism. ^ 

(Question* Phren.-r-^^ Well, Mr. Universalist, please take the stand, 
and tell the jury, whether you do or do not think that every orthodox 
minister in Christendom would preach more truth and less error, and 
do much more good in the world, if he should preach ruitural theolo- 
gy — ^God, as manifested in his work»^-4han he now does by preach- 
ing orthodoxy." 

Answer. Unihersalist. — ^^ Most -certainly I do ; because now lie is 
preaching a doctrine erroneous in itself, injurious in its tendency, de- 
rogatory to God — an outrage^' — 

Q. P, — ^^*That will do. Mr. Orthodox, do you not think that 
Mr. Universalist would do more good and less injury if he should 
lecture to his people on science, and especially, on science as connect- 
ed with religion, than he now does?" , 

A. O. — " Beyond all question. Then he would certainly do no 
harm. He would even dispel ignowmce, and do good ; whereas now, 
he is tearing up the good old land-marks ; is a, stepping stone to infi- 
delity ; is even fast ruining souls^ by crying peace to the wicked 
when there is no peace. No ten infidels in (his place are doing as 
much damagiB to th^ cause of virtue, and to young people in particu- 
lar, as he is doing." 

Q. P. — ^'^ And, Mr. Unitarian, what do you thiuk? Would the 
Rev. Mr. Trinitatian dj more good or evil than he now does, if he 
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would eeaae preaching the peculiarity of hk creed, ana preach sdU 
coice and natural religion V* 

A, U, — <^I think this truth is alwa]/« heneficiaL Error is at 
iprays pernicious. He is now preaching error, and therefore doing 
hana. Thep, he would at Ic^ preach truth, and convey much Yaltt- 
able information. Now, he is doing a positive injury to society. TheD, 
he would do a positive good." 

Q. P.^^ Apd, Mr. Trinitarian, what think you as to the.]H^each* 
ing of the Rev. Mr^ Unitarian. Would he pro£guie the Sabbat and 
the sanctuary more or less by adopting the course under discussion?'' 

A. T.r— <* Less, decidedly.' I colder error to be a profanation of 
things sacred ; but truth can never pro&jae any thing. He. might 
then do «ome good, but now he is certainly doing immense injury tr 
society. He is sowing the seeds of a £itd error, that cannot &il to 
make shipwreck of many an immortal souL / 1 advocate the change 
most cordially." 

Q. P.—" And, Mr. Pope, what say you V . « Say I? Why, I say 
you cannot possibly profane what is not holy. Their churches"— 

Q. P.—^ Whose churches 1" « Why, all the churches— *11 the 
orthodox churches, (and a pretty application of names indeed, to call 
those orthodox^ [?] who maintain errors as palpable, as fundamental, 
as do those to whom this title is usually applied. A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweetly — all Episcopalian churches, all 
Unitarian churches, all Methodist churches, ail Baptist churches, all 
churches, of aU names and kinds, not consecrated by the apostolic suc- 
cession, are no more sacred than so many old bams. To talk about 
profaning them, therefore, is to talk of spoiling rotten egg9. I consi- 
der them all heretics, enemies of ." 

That will do, Mr. Catholic. Your opinion is all we want 

Q. P. — " Come up to the stand, fill ye Protestants, in a row. All 
answer together: Do you think that Catholics would profene the. 
Sabbath as muchj the house of Ood as much, if they should carry 
their philosophical aparatus into their pulpits, and explain the laws 
and phenomena of nature ; should expound man, and tell the people 
the laws of life, health, mind, and virtue,, as deduced thei;efrom, as 
th#y now do ?" 

A, AZ^-^"NO," with one loud, long, united, emphatic response,, 
which makes the gates of Rome tremble, and thunders in the ears of 
the Pope and the Vatican, that they thiidc him just about as holy [? 
as he thinks them. 
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Thin catechism might be continued till it embraced every religious 
and anti-religious sect, and every fragment of every sect in Christen- 
dom, and in pagandom too. And, what is more, what is most, all but 
one must of course be wrong, and that one might nqt be lig^t. If 
VQch sublime, intellectual, and moral truths as those presented in 
"Good's Book of Nature," Chalmer's work on a similar subject, 
** Combe on the Constitution of Man," ** Paley's Natural Theology," 
4dg., are not good enough for the Sabbath and the sanctuary, then 
must the latter be too good, too holy, for man, for earth ! But they 
are not We shall'' soon see how holy the Sabbath is — ^how holy the 
churches are^-and can then judge whether they are so holy that na- 
ture, pure. Immaculate, God-made Nature, will profane them. The 
plain Eilglish of this whote matter is siniply this : Our Sabbaths, and 
our pulpits, are wanted for another and a meaner purpose than to pre. 
seiit the sublime principles of natural religion. They are wanted as 
fartff religic(hhaeksy to be mounted and rode to death, for the exclu- 
sive purpose of propagating those particular religious tenets that built 
them up. Every Unitarian pulpit is wanted to propagate Unitarian- 
Hftn. Every Calvinistic pulpit, is plied, to its utmost to defend and 
extend Calvinism. Every Methodist pulpit, is wanted exclusively to 
propagfate the faith delivered to the saints by John Wesley. So of 
Universalists. So of all those even who j?re^e7k;{ to be Zi&^ra/. Nor 
do I remember ever to haVe heard ^ single sermon from any sectarian 
pulpitr— that is, in any pulpit j for, where is the pulpit that is not a 
seeta/riAn pulpit, except where a church is owned by all in common, 
and id therefore dressed out in orthodoxy one Sabbat, in Universal- 
ism the next, in Trinitarianism the next, &c. — the nub or butt-end, 
drift, and texture Of which did not consist of the particular tenets of the 
sect that owned the pulpit Or, if some of the " Evangelicals'' ex- 
change, those points are urged which are held in common by both 
sects. Indeed, this is the object of sectarian pulpits and sectarian 
churches^— an object so much more " holy," and " sacred," and " so* 
lemii,'' ^an the preaching of God in hU works^ that the latter actually 
ffofane the former. The holiness of heaven itself is but as a flicker- 
ing rush-light, compared with the trahscendimtly dazzling glorifica- 
tion oC sectarian pulpits 1 

Irony aside. The moml sentiments themselves are stone blind, 
mere impulses, and as capable of receiving a bad direction as a good 
one. We have alreadyseen, that they combine with the other organs 
that are the lairgest If) therefbre, they do not combine with intellect, 
dwy miist of course combiiie widi tbe propeaskies. A ctmnoi he ahr 
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erwise* And when they thus combine, we have a religion of entire 
animal propensity. 'When, as in the ancients, they combine with 
amativenea?,' we have a religion made up, in warp and woof, ef public, 
shameless, unbridled prostitution, to the temples of which crowds of 
worshippers throng, of both sexes, and all ages; each more eagttr 
than the other in the unblushing indulgenee of unhallowed lust^ he 
or she being the most pious who indulge the- most in venerial Inter- 
course. Combining with appetite, and unguided^ by intellect, they 
make a religion 6i theit bachanalian rerels, he being the most retir 
gious who can drink and carouse most. Combining with secretive- 
ness and. acquisitiveness, they make religion to consist in stealing, and 
lying, and knavery. Combining with cautiousnesa, and ungoverned 
by intellect, they look uponeGod witli dread, and trembling fear, in- 
stead of with love, and ofier sacrifices to appease the wrath of offended 
Deity — a species of animal religion, not entirely Unknown to some of 
the pious of the present day. And so of its other animal combinationi^. 
Look at the animal religion of the ignorant, superstitious negro of 
southern slavery: His intellect untrained. . His prayers perfect blas- 
phemy. His preaching— look, ye who can look, at the negro's reli- 
gion. And all, because he cannot, must not, read; cannot, must- not, 
think;' and h^nce, by a necessary consequence, that combination of 
veneration with the propensities which produces his heathenish no 
tions of religion. And all solely because he has no intellect, to ele- 
vate, and enlighten, and direct his blind religious iknpubee. I wish 
to be fully understood. I say, in broad, unequivocal terms, that the 
moral sentiments, td be productive of good, and not to be the worst 
^igines of depravity extant, must in all cases, be enlightened, and 
guided by intellect^ by science^ by reas&nj by krunoledge. And, sure 
ly, no species of knowledge — neither political knowledge, nor nove) 
knowledge, nor polite literature knowledge, nor any other form 6i 
knowledge— will sanctify and direct the moral sentiments as effectii* 
ally as will a knowledge of Nature, jso presented as to teach us God, 
his characterf^his laws, his goveroment — mars duty. I say, in the 
name of this incontrovertible principle, that we cannot have a religion 
'' pure and undefiled,'' without basing it in natural science, and mak- 
ing it consist of natural theology. No other views of religion can be 
correct No other can make man better. All others render him 
I blind, bigoted, sinful, miserable. They satisfy the religious sentiment 
without improving the morals, or seasoning the conduct 

And now, intelligent reader, let us test the religion of the day, by this 
iiilly establiehed law of PhTeiioh>gy and of min4. Does the u 
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.of the day call oul andexpmi the i^eUeeU of men? Does it impart 7 
Jai0wl6dge,>particulaily the knowledge already shown to be needed ^ 
by the moral sentiments — a knowledge of nature % No ; not at all. 
' As ihnte as a mole on all matters oif science. And I always find t^i 
times more difficulty in getting religionists, particularly old-fiishioned, 
oldHschool Baptists and Presbyterians^ ito look at Phrenology, than I 
do to get all the world besides to examine it. I find) that where reli- 
gion reigns with the most" complete sway, there Phrenology is inter- 
dicted ; Physiplogy, excluded ; Geology, rejected ,• and the other i^- 
tiiral sciences, are uncultivated! The new-school men,' of all denomi- 
nations, and reformers of all kinds, go in, heart and soul, for Phreno- j 
logy ; but deacons — and these furnish a better test than clerg3nnen — \ 
and the leaders m^x>ur churches — as well as. the ladies of church ton — \ 
I submit to the reader, where, in the ranks of science, are they to be j 
Yound ? Last, always. And not at all, till popularity compels their ; 
tacit ascent. I submit, who, but clergymen, and those, too, made up 
of doubled-and-twisted orthodoxy, have ever raised a dissenting voice 
against Geology? Who imprisoned GallJIeo? Who are the most 
illiberal, the most bigoted, narrow-minded, anti-scientific men of any 
and every community? And, per, contra, who are the most scientific? 
Who patronize scientific lectures most? Who are the most liberal 
minded ? The most candid inquirers after iruth^ as well as its most 
cordial devotees ? 1 leave the feict to answer. I leave this principle' 
to draw the inference. I leave the two imited, to say, whether men 
are rendered more wise, or more ignorant, (that is, the better or the 
worse,) by the religion that is. If that religion advances scieiice^ it 
makes men's moral faculties expand more generally and powerfully 
than they otherwise would, with the intellectual — ^which, as just seen, 
sanctifies the moral, and alone prevents their doing injury. But, if it 
retard the progress of science (which is, beyond all question, the feet,) 
itU o, damage to mankind. Nothing can be more injurious. And no- 
thing more beneficial than that which cultivates the intellectual fecul- 
ties, in connexion with the moral. 

Another test of the anti-scientific spirit of the religion of the day, 
and of course, proof that it is injurious, is to be found in the refusal of 
the great majori^^ to allow their churcl^es to be used /or scientific lec- 
tures. These churches might be, ought to be, the promoters of science, 
by offering those facilities which their spacious walls, comfortable 
J pews, and central locations, always and every where might afford ibr 
L lectures on scienee — ^particularly the science of man. But, the blue- 
ftocking orthodoxy utterly refuse their houses to all and every thing. 
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except the promalgsdoa of Hmr c<nilra0tad teiMto. AndoTei' rdigioa 
would not open her doors to lectures on Phrenology. Henoe, athite 
denominations, who odierwise would cfea their chuzcfaee, foUow 
suit, in erdev to keep up the diguiif of the. house of God, tSl «rai 
Unitarians and Univeraalists, who claim to be liberal, also lock all 
.but UniTersalism and Unitarianism out of their houses. iiad yet, 
they claim to be liberal I Away with professions^ without practiBel 
It is in your power, if you wouki but improi^e the noble opportoni^ 
offered, to steal the mareh on bigotry and mtolerance^ to show your 
liberal^, mid thus commend your sect, by q)ening yourldoors to the 
Clause of science, and even paying something as societies, to promote 
the cause of science. But, suit yoursehrecf. Pursue the illib€(ral 
course, and it will ruin you. Pursue the Uberal -policy, and it will 
saye you. The views here presented, vnll prevail. Oppose them, 
and you die. Scienqe asks no odds at your hands. . Take eare of^ 
yourselves. That is all. That is quite enough for you. 

I ought here to state unequivocally, that I find clergymen much in 
advance of the deacons, and those church aristoerais who govern 
both, priest and people. I also find that those called ''new school,' 
men of each of the sects, particularly of the orthodox, generally take 
liberal views of things, are generally ready to op6n their churches, 
and are decided advocates of Physiology, Phrenology, Magnetism, &c. 
This is rigl^t Th^y are the SBilt of the churches. God grant that 
they may go cm to banish bigotry and invite science into the sanc- 
tuary, and thus purify the religion of the day firom the xlros3, the in- 
tolerance, the ignorance of the dark ages, and of the present age, and 
bring intellect into delightful action with^the moral sentiments. ^ 

<' But," says an advocate of the religions that be, '' does not much 
of the preaching of the day,- particularly orthodox preaching, ef^ploy 
reason^ and appeal to reason 1 Where do you find more logic^ more 
of consecutive argumentation than is found in much of the preaching 
of the day?'* ^ 

Theorizing, you mean. I grant that they employ a show of reason 
--« musiuroon, spurious, deceptive species of reasoning, but it is a spe- 
cies of reasoning that proves and disproves any thing and every thing. 
It proves orthodoxy, and the decrees, and partial salvation, and the 
trinity, to a peilect demonstration, while it is at the same instant, in a 
pulpit over the way there, engaged in disproving these very doctrines, 
and proving their Opposites. In one pulpit, it proves most conclu- 
siTely the final perseverance of the saints, and in the next pulpit, is 
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ijmptoriag d^i^.doGlsuie^andpioTBs* that it is poss&le) to dhll fz^m 
.gmee* Indeed, that there is great danger of it. In a Methodist 
pulpit, it seasons put to a deBumstration, that Armanianism is the true 
doctrine of thef <' word of God," while in an oalhodox pulpit, it is 
proved quite as logically and inoontestibly, that the opposite doctrines 
of rigid CalTmisjad are true. In a Trimtarian pulpit, the diwity of 
Chxist is, proved to be bSile, to^be xeason. In a Unitarian pulpit, the 
same doctrine is overthrown-Hshown to be anti-reaso% anti-bible — and 
its opposite doctrine established as truth. So of the peculiarities of, 
all other creeds. I submit to one, to all of the believers of these doc- 
trines, \^hether ministers, do not each reason out their peculiar tenets 
k^ically, and forcibly, and also shpw by reasdn the absurdity of the 
doctrines ppposed thereto ? I ask Trinitarians if they do not think 
their ministers reason out the three-fold nature of the Godhead. as 
clearly and cogently as Unitarians think their ministers reason out 
their opposite doctrine ? So of each sect, as to its peculiar tenets. And 
yet the fact, that truth always harmonizes with truth, and reason with 
reason, renders it self-evident and cer^in tl^ most of their reascming 
i^ spuriou^. Theiy do not reasoTL They simply theorize. They 
give a therefore without a wherefore. They reason through colored 
glasses. Diversities in their religious and other organs, warp intellect, 
and render their reasoning unreasonable. 

My conscience constrains me here to censure, what I wish I could 
let pass in silence^ I i^efer to the gay, dressy religion of the age. If 
dress had no moral character, or were harmless in its efiects, most 
gladly would I say nothing about it. But, it is not so. It is most 
pernicious. Scarcely any thing is more so. To two points, illustra- 
tive of its evils, allow me to advert. First, to the amount of extra 
sewing required thereby, and to the deleterious influence of so much 
sewing on the female constitution, and thereby on the race. I do feel 
that a vast many of our blooming daughters, first lose their health and 
are rendered miserable for life by sitting and sewing so steadily. I 
call attention to this point Ye who regard, suicide as sinful, open 
your eyes, I beseech you, to this lamentable subject. If our fabrics 
were made strong, and a uniform faishion prevailed^ I venture to affirm 

* I use the word proving here and occasionally elsewhere^ not bj any means 
in its tme sense, bat irenioally. This u so polpahle, that the reader hardly re* 
quires to be pat on his goacd by this matB, . I goaeid^y ose words la their true 
sense; always, indeed, except where the subject itself cannot fiul to giwo them 
the signification intended* To save circomlocution, I generally nae the word 
orthodox, however, in its popalar, generally received sense, rather ihan in iti 
Koe sense. 
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dmt at the lowest estimatioii, nihe^enths of the sewing now petfoimed. 
might be avoided, and men and women be just as comfortable as now^ 
and infinitely more happy than following these fashions can possibly 
render them. / 

Secondly: Look,, and weep, in view of the irast sacrifice of Bfe mui 
virtue, caused by tigh^lacing. I will not enlarge. Nearly half of 
the deaths of women and children, are caused by this accursed fashion) 
besides an amount and aggravation of ijusety which no tongue can 
tell, no finite mind conceive. 

'' And what has religion to do with this, or this to do with religion?'' 
says one. A stoty. In making a recent Phrenological examination 
of a w^man, I saw and told her that she had almost ruined both body 
atid mind by tight-lacing. She answered, that she never laced more 
than 6n^ day in the week. Reader, what day do you suppose that 
one was 1 In what one day of the week is committed more suicidal 
and infanticidal corsetting, than in all the other six, and that by hun- 
dreds to one? And yet ministers administer the sacrament to wo 
men by thousands, while in the v^ry act of committing both suicide 
and infanticide. I pity clergymen. An excellent class of men. taken 
by and large. They would fain do their duty, and speak out. But 
the daughter of the rich church-member mentioned above, exercises 
her pious Approbativeness, by attending church richly dressed and 
tightly corsetted, in order to ^e the ton of the meeting. Let the cler- 
g3rman open his month against this life-desltro3ring sin if he dare, and 
he will get his walking papers pretty soon. ; Sometimes ministers defy 
consequences, but aks, what can they do? A living they must have, 
and they yield to stem necessity. They put on the shackles, and bow 
their knees. . But, ye ministers of God and of truth, I submit whether 
it is right thus to let this crying sin pass unrebuked ? Starve if you 
must, but tell the truth ; " whether they will hear, or whether they 
will forbear." Be no longer <'dead dogs" in reference to this subject 
of life and deatL Your silence gives consent Bond yourselves to- 
gether, and you can rid our land, our world, of a &r greater sin than, 
intemperance is or ever was. If you do not know both its evils 
and their extent, it is higli time for you to learn them. If you 
do know them, but dare not, or do not, sound the alarm, aban- 
don your calling. Yield your post to those who will not let a sin as 
glaring as this go unrebidced. Do your duiy. Imploring millions 
yet unborn, say, do your duty. 

But, I have not yet lashed this lacing and these fashions on where 
they behMlg. They go along with, they axe propagated by^ religumi 
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meetingi, ptttkolarly 00 the 9abbath« Where <do those who vmlh to 
leam the ftahions as soon as they ^re out, go ? To church, of course. 
Nor need they go apy where else; Neither the ball-room nor the 
theatre, nor the social party, get the fashions as soon, or propagate 
them a hundreth part as effectually, as do our religious meetings on 
the sabbath. I am plain to declare, what lavery mind of common in- 
telligence will admit, that if I wish^ to amass a, fortune by the popu- 
larity of some feshion, even though it might be pernicious, I would 
not attempt to introduce it into the ball-room or theatre, but if I could 
i]>trodiice it among ^ ton of some D. D.'s church, in some populous 
city, my end would beaitained, for then ail the other dresi^ingly religious 
maids and matrons must also have it, both in thiat church, and in all 
the churches of the land. And if they have it, surely those who do 
not profefss religion must also have it. Besides, who does not knoW| 
that unless a woman dresses well at churchy she loses caste. And, I 
submit to any candid observer of the faets of the case, whether nine-* 
tenths of those wo^ien who labor for wages, do not spend nin^-tenths of 
these scanty efimings^ for something " descent," (that is, fashionable,) 
^th which to appear in church on the sabbatL Nearly every new 
coat^ new hat, new bqnnet, new drei^, new &shiop, new every thingi 
goe^ to church first — goes to church mainly. And sometimes the piti- 
ful wages paid to our laboring women, do not allow them to get as 
many ^' decent" things as fashion requires, with which to go to meet- 
ing on Sunday ; and, not having fathers or brothers on whom to rely for 
" pinnneney," muph as they love yirtue, much as they abhor moral 
pollution, bedeck their persons on the sabbath with the wages of sin ! 
If even religion did not compel them to dress, they had retained their 
virtue ; and I verily belieye more tl;ian h^lf of the prostitution of the 
land, private as well as public, is chargeable to the sabbath dressing 
sanctioned, aye, even demandedy by the religion of the day. But not 
by the religion of Jesus Christ He no whei;6 requires his followers 
•0 wear bustles, or corsets, or fashionable attire. He dressed in swad- 
dling clothes. He loves you npxle the better^ ye painted, padded, b^8• 
ded, ribboned, milliner-made Zoi^hristians, because you go up to the 
sanctuary nifked in the latest fashions, with your gilt-edged prayer- 
book or Bible in hand, &e. — ^in that nipping, swinging, artificial walk, 
and affected manners — the natural language of self-esteem and Ap- 
probotiyeiiess. Indeed, such he does not love at all. Ye cannot 
serve two roasters. If ye will dress fashionably, ye ca:tnot be the 
disciples of the meek and lowly Jesus. 
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Mediodists 1 I have one word to say to yon. . T^ did nm wett. 
What hath hindered you? Ye once interdicted chureh feUowsliip to 
the daughters of Cushion. But ^< ye have fallen from grace. Kive 
glided along down that swift current of fashion which is ^sweeping 
away all that is pure and lively in the religion of the Bible, of the 
cross. Watchmen ! to yoar po^ts. Sound the alarm 1 

If any reader suspects that I hare chained the &sluons on to the car 
of religion a little more clpsely than truth will warrant, I defend, t 
even advanoe, my position, by calling your attention to Saturday af- 
ternoon and evening ; and bring shop-keepers, milliners^; seieunstresses 
dbc., as my witnesses. These things speak volumes. They teU. a 
tale which religion should blush to hear. 

It remains to add, that thus the exalted heavenly emotions^ of Vene- 
ration, are not enhsmcsd, but grievously retarded by this parasite of 
approbativeness. It is that propensiPy-x^ipxm^ all along shown to be 
so injurious in its effects, and so unholy in its exercise. True, it is 
not quite as low as the licentious worship of Venus, the revelling wor- 
ship of a Bacchus, or the murderous worship of a Mars, of the an- 
cients ; because Veneration now combines with organs a little higheir 
in the head, and less animal in chfiracter, than with them. Still,, it is 
antmoL religion yet. It is not the religion of eithor enlightened intel- 
lect or high moral sentiment. It is in the teeth of the nature of man, 
and of the requirements of Phrenology. 

I might say more. I may rue my having said so much. Be it so. 
But it is true — only that " the half is not told." 

From these few applications of this great principle, that correct re 
ligious doctrines and practices involve the combined and harmonious 
action of all the Acuities, with the moral and intellectual m the ascen- 
dency, the teader will see its sweep, its power. That it forms a c(^- 
rect test and touchstone of true and false religion, cannot be doubted. 
That it criticises efiectually much that now passes for religion, is self- 
evident. That these few are but the beginiiings of its application, is 
also apparent. Still, as these applications will be rendered much more 
dear, general, and powerful after we have luaal^jrzed a fewmore of the 
moral faculties, and demonstrated a^few more fundamental principles, 
we postpone them (ot the preset. Perhaps entirely ; for two reasons ; 
/first, die reader can apply tfamiWH^annot h^p appljring them for him 
self; and seco|idly, tne task is most painful thus to critkin what so 
many good people hold as so sacred. 
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THE SABBATH. 



^ Hayiiig proved ithie exigence of a God, and tiio duty of man to woi- 
ship him, and laid open the gteat' piindple, by applying which we 
may form correct views of &e character, attributes, and worship of 
God ; the inquiry comes home with greet force, << What in regard to 
the SABBATCr?^'^ ?What says the nature of man touching this religious 
institution^ ' I^srFhraaoIogy recognize any sabbath ? If so, which % 
The J^wisiij^^ti^tt^^hriiBdcm^ lidesithe nature of man set apart, or 
require to b6 i5et:]!^(iS^f portion of tiine for religious worship ? If 
so, i^M^portidii?.'' ■■ , , . ■ ' ^ 

Phrenology aniswers •this question thus : <' Man, worship thy God. 
Worship daily. Woi^lni^: inbituaUy, Exercise thy religious feel- 
ings, not by fits and starts^ not at given times and seasons, but conHwUf* 
oily. Make this worship a/pa^ and parcel of thy daily UTocations, or, 
rather, pleaaures." It saith, ^^ Arise, thee^ in the morning betimes, and 
as the glorious.sun is lighting up and aiumating all nature with hia^ 
I»re8ence, do' thou pour forth ihp heart in pr^i^e and adoration to the 
Maker of the sun, and to the Author of all thi>se beauties that surround 
thee. And when ihit setting sun is dieddhlg cm delighted earth his 
last rays of glory ion the day, and spreading his golden hues over na- 
ture, to wrap her in the mantle of night, do thou, offer thy evening 
orisons of thanksgiving for the mercies of the day, and supplicate pro- 
tection for the night'* Instead of spending all thy energies in amiNSS- 
ing weal/h, or in pursuing merely animal, worldly objects, Phrenology 
saith, << Take a little tii^e :i!o;feed thy immortal soul." Phrenology 
sayS) thou mayest go to church if thou pleasest, or not go if thou ob- 
jectest. It sayd, i^t place and; v^de ore notbi|:ig ; that the worship is 
the main thing. We should think as « much of thus feasting our im- 
mortal souls with thoughts of God ^oid heaven, as of feeding our frail 
bodies with our daily oreau Should exercise worship as oflen and 
as much as we exercise appetite or visioa Should tfike time — should 
make a business of one as Qiuch as of the other. I enjoy neither food, 
nor sleep, nor life itspl^ more than I enjoy this, communion with m> 
God. I look upon these seasons as the brightest spots upon the page, 
of life. The most pleasurable. The most profitable. 

5. At least!, it is lawful to walk abroad in die fields on the sabbath, 
enjoy the fresh breezes, and pick and eat fruit, and what we like. 
This shutting ourselves up in-doors, is positively wrong. It dimin- 
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iflhes circulation, and this deadens the action of the brain and nenrotti 
system, and, by ConsequeiiCe, of the mind and religious feelings. In 
order that the worshipping feeling should be most active, the hodff also 
must be in motion. This is^ founded clearly m a physiological prin- 
ciple. It is as necessary that we take exercise on the sabbath as 
that we eat. Ifihe day be indeed so very holy, why are not all the 
physiological laws suspended on that day? If the day is too holy in 
which to take exercise, it is, of course, too. holy in which to eat, or 
breathe, or live. Why does not the heart stop its wsuited pulsations 
the moment Sunday begins^and resume them &e instant it terminates? 
For, if it be right to eat or breath on. the sabbath it is equally, and fot 
precisely the same reason, right that we exercise, recreate, pick flowers 
and fruits, enjoy nature, enjoy life. 

Besides, this enormous stuffing on the sabbath, is ruinous aUke 
to the religious sentiment, to the whole mind. Baked beans and 
pork, the most indigestibte of all things, is the Yankee dtsh for a sun- 
day dinner as sure as Sunday comes. Precious little piety, at least, 
in pork. Above all things, children should not be confined on the 
sabbath, nor on any day. The law 'of their nature that demands phy* 
sical exercise almost constantly during the waking hours of childhood 
and youth, is imperious, inexorable, even on the sabbath| and must 
not be violated. Canhot be, with impimity. 

^Oh, but," says one, ^'let its at least have a sabbath as a day of rest 
from the toils and burdens of the week. As a civil institution, it has 
no parallel in fdlne. Our horses and servants need rest. We all 
require one day to clean up, re&esh our weary bo4i^} banish the cares 
and vexations of business, and place our distracted minds on heaven 
and heavenly things." I Imow, indeed, that if men will work too hard 
one day, they require to rest the next. Not so if they do not over do. 
Indeed, perfect health requires a given, equal amount of labor daily. 
So, if a man will eat too nmch, he will be benefitted by fasting. Not, 
however, when he has" eaten just enough. If you will not work your 
beasts too much week days, they will need no rest Sundays. If you 
do not follow the world too closely six days in the week, you will 
not feel the need of resting from it on die seventh, but will be the bet- 
ter for not resting. So, if you will exercise Veneration s Efficiently 
during the week, you will need no sabbath to increase its energies. 
Live just as you ought to during the week, and you will require to 
live just the same on the sabbath. I might enforce this point, by al- 
luding^ to the force of haHt^ but, ad habit oiily requires the applita 
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don of that some gvbit kw of pio^Hntinaate acticm already pointed out 
and is therefore aVlrdiy jmbraosl in eiiect, enlargement, is hardly 
necessary. 
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GbvEBNED by the same principles, ani xi nwurl^f related as to de- 
serve notice in the same connexion with ihe sabbath, is the doctrine 
of revivahJ* Phrenology discards them entirely. First, on the fun^ 
damental prindple of Phrenology, and tHe great law of mind already 
brought to bear on the Sabbath, (namely, that unifarmitf^ propariiotir 
ate action, is the great law of perfection,) retiVals are to the mind 
what artificial stimulants are to the body. They elate only propor- 
tionably to depress. , It is a law of mind, that extreme action induces 
the opposite extreme. Now, if it be desireable to fender our religion 
purely periodical — the ebbing and flowing tide, or the mountain torrent 
-«-rather than the quiet, steady, stem, then get up revivals. But, 
we have shown, that these extr^nes violate a law of mind, and that a 
most important one. '^To tb^a law and to the testimony" of man's 
nature, I submit this pointy as also the kindred one, touching sudden 
convictions. Cbiick eonvertions, on the principle that ^^ the hottest love 
is soonest cold,'' is like a fire made of shavings, blazes , and scorches, 
and dies, leaving no valuable influences behind. To be productive of 
perman^t good the moral organs must be exercised habiiuallf. No- 
thing but cowtinualf long cantinwd €xere%$e^ can essentially either 
promote the growth of the organs, or improve the tone and vigor of 
the fitculities. Let this great truth, elsewhere demonstrated, (that all 
improvement of the fiicu}ties must be brought about by improving 
their organs,) be borne constantly in mind, and also that this improve- 
ment can be effected only by a perpetual exercise of both &culty and 
organ, Fifful action will not, cannot do this. Perfnaneni action 
alone can do it This doctrine k opposed to revives. That is, the 
revival pnneiple. 

Besides: These revivals are sometimes got «p; and, indeed, I 
qieak the soitiments of all their advocates, virhen I say that they are 
always got up by means of protracted meetings, powerfiil appeals, &c 
I know something about this, for I have got %p revivals and religious 
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eaeiteiiienis myself. I say, then, withQtit any fear of oontradictioii^ 
that Tdigioas exciftemeats are pioduoed just as we produce imj^essioiis 
or excitements about Physiolpgy, Magnetism, Singing, TempefaoeOy 
&c. They are induced by their own applopriate means, just as any 
and every thing else in the, physical and the moral world. The 
means used bring them to their crisis sooner, or protract them logger, 
according to the nature of th/b means used. I advocate, then, that 
they be protracted so as to have a perman'entTeyivaL I do not object 
to revivals, as creating Ufomuck' religious feeling. I would have as 
much religion always as ther^ is in any revival, divested, perhaps, of 
some ext;ran^0U8 matter. But I uncompromisingly oppose periodical 
religion ; ok, rather, annual religion ; for, revival matters are so man- 
aged as to ^^ get up^^ revivals at sta^ttid seasons of the year. It will not 
Uike much of the apirit of prophe(^y to £>retelj, that about next January- 
revival meetings and efforts wjill begin to multiply, and begin to pro- 
duce cc^ous 8ho#er8 of '^ Divine grace" by February, only to be , 
completely dissipated' by April 

But, why do April showers, perhaps the chilly winds of March, 
dissipate or supersede the showers of Divine grace ? Because revivals 
must ^ve way to business. January brings leisure to merchants, 
tnulesmen,^ &c., to get <iip revivals till the money-^i^Eiahing season again 
returns. I submit, to Christian and to dl^ if this periodicity of revi« 
vatsy and at^woh times* andr seasons, too, does not tell a story touching 
revivals that should make those blush whom it may coneem. 

Let me not, by any means, be understood to speak against man's 
exercising the religious feeling. So hx from it, I would advocate our 
exercising 'the religious sentiments more all the time, than they are 
now exercised even in revivals. 3ut, I would not have these exer- 
cises fitfid, but perennial. The day of Pentecost should have lasted 
tiU now, and even swept down the vista of all coming time, till the 
last human being gave up the ghost The principles advocated in 
this essay, show that religion should be the paramount feeling, pur- 
suit, occupetiott, of man, and not a winter's coat, that he can put on 
when he cannot make money, only to be put off when he can. Mo- 
ney should be the one to giv^ j^ce to religion, and not religion to 
monev-making. And this subjecting the ^ Spirit of God/ as revival 
influences are called, to the worldly spirit, tdls a deep, dark story on 
the religion of the day — tells it that it is both animal, and secondary at 
that, while it should be primary, and in-wrought into the very texture 
of all we do, say, feel. This is the revival doctrine and spirit of 
Phrenology, and of the nature of man, if not of the pages of the Bible.; 
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^deed, I am fully persuaded, that the Bible does not inculcate, doea 
sot even sanction the revival spirit^ or measures, or converts, of the 
day. For, those that are converted by impulse, must, by a law of 
mind, be impulsive, periodical Christians, and therefore disqualified 
to enjoy constant, permanent religion, as well as to shine as a steady 
Christian light upon the sinful darkness of the surrounding world. 

But, if others entertain other views, let them. Let those cultivate 
annual religion who have no better reiigioa. But, let me live hear to 
my God aluoays. Let tne pray without ceasing. Like Blackhawk, 
let me never take the refreshing draft from the bubbling spring, with- 
out offering up thanksgiving and praise to the Author of all good. 
Let me be as religiqus in August as in February. Let my religion 
oot be the changeable garment ; but, let it be in me, and form the 
major part. of me. No annual piety. No weekly, Sunday piety, 
even. . But daiiy^ and hourly, and constantly, may my soul hold 
sweet communion with the God of nature. And I am persuaded, 
that these Views will accord with both the intellect and the better feel- 
ings of those who have either. At least, I shall not concern myself 
with those who differ from me \ ibr the very good reason, that I consi- 
der them in error. 

I know that I have now touched two of the four tender places of the 
religion of the day — the Sabbath, and Revivkls. I know that I shall 
eccite against me the prescriptive spirit* of the religion of the age. 
Be it so. I stand where even their anathemas, (I know they are 
more powerful, more unrelenting than the anathemas,' the plroscrip- 
tions, the tyranyj of any thing else in this world,) cannot essentially 
harm me. The truth of Phrenology is above their reach. So is my 
professional reputation. If they say I do not understand my business^ 
(he spontaneous voice of the entire community will give them the lie, 
tnd react against them^ not me. So that if they commend, or ii they 
condemn, my patrimony is beyond their reach. I fear them not 
117 hy, then, should I turn aside for them, or even bow and scrape to 
ei7rry their favor. I have more business on hand constantly than ten 
men can execute. So that, if they even do operate against me, they 
eanhot hurt me. My bread and butter is beyond their reach. Let 
them do their worst I bow not I ask no favors. I grant none. 

* There is no better proof that the religion ol the day is no better than it 
ODght to be, than die wafy it treats its opposeis. When one cheek is smittaa, 
il does not torn the other also. It proscribes, anatihamizes, aye, even piwU$h€9 
And ponishes, too, those who are Hnetre in^^bev belief, fiat I may take «f 
lys pomt aeparately. 
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And, oh! if I ever thanked my God for any thing, ii ib that I stand^ 
•in a position where I can tell ihe^ inUhj and defy the consequences. 
It is awful, to have truth strngglipg wkhin one's soul, reel and runb 
lling like the earth, when its pent-up fires are seeking vent. I appea! 
to ministers, who ache to tell truths which they know will cost them 
their salar'^s. Bilt, it is glorious to he able to utter truth, in all it9 
dignity, in dl its power. To see it cut its own way, and prostnte 
whatever opposes it. To see it make those in error wince and wriths 
under its folds, only to be overcome and prostrated by their own vam 
struggles. To see the human mind delivered from those thraldoms 
by which it has been spell-bound, sLnd come out free as air into the 
glorious liberty of the sons of trutL To see error and misery sup^ 
j^nted by virtue and happmess. To see thirsty souls drink in truth. 
and be refreshed, and to be re-invigorated, and become regenerated 
thereby. That glory, I enjoy. I glory in the ^mere utterance of 
truth. I glory in being the instrument of good to man thereby. I 
glory in not being obHged to truckle even to religious bigotry and ty- 
ranny, the worst form of tyranny, proscription, intolerance on our globe. 
Even it, cannot harm me. I snuffthe wind of its threats in my nostrils, 
and sing, aha, aha ! And I tell all whom it may concern, that I afik 
no odds of any one. I have got the American ear ; the confidence 
of Americans. And I shall use that c(Hifidence without abusing it ; 
and so as even to increase it. It cannot be taken from me. There m 
a power in TRUTH which will make ten friends to ope enemy. I 
can live without ever making another cent. I can satisfy my con- 
science, by telling the whole truth, and am able to father its conse- 
quences. So, reader, you may hear or forbear. You may laud or 
cavil. What you say and do for or against these things, will react 
on pau for good or for evil. Better take it kindly, then, and profit by 
the lessons it teaphes. 

Hence, when I come to the other two places — (corns ! on the feet 
of modem Religion, that make her limp and hoyblri along) — ^I shall 
tread on them just as though they were not there. Temporize, I need, 
liot Suppress truth, 1 wUl not So that the reader may calculate on 
straight-forward, thorough work. 
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KBU6IOUS TEACHERS, OR TRl^ACBSB 4. 



SmcE it is beneficial, necessary, for man to be religious, the question 
recurs on the expediency of having religious teachers^ preachers, &c. 
Phrenology, I thing, favors the existence of this profession. Alan is 
capable of being influenced by his felldw men. Hence, those who 
are truly religious, are capable of infusing the religious spirit into their 
feliow men. Still, that profession, as now conducted, is sadly faulty, 
and comes far short of effecting the good it is capable of accom* 
plishing. Ministers are able to do immense good, but they not un- 
frequently wield their tremendous influence to the injury of mankind* 
How often do they become dogs in the manger, neither eating the hay 
of science themselves, nor letting those under their influence eat it. 
This is strikingly true, in regard to Phrenology. And, indeed, not 
unfrequently in regard to other gre^t reforms in mankind. Their in 
fluence is entirely too conservative. They hold society back from 
effecting those changes that are evidently beneficial to society. As a 
class, they hang on too tenaciously to the old ways, and set their faces 
against Phrenology, Magnetism, Science, Geology included, &.c. &c. 
and thus greatly retard human improvement, whereas they should 
be the first to descry improvements, and urge their adoption. 

A sinofle illustration : Let there be one stiff, hard-headed orthodox 
in any place, and he will be the nucleus around which all the anti-re- 
(brm influence of the place will gather ; and will ijaake many bigoted 
who would otherwise take liberal views of subjects. A D. D., cler- 
gyman in a certain old-fashioned, town in New England, is a cordial, 
whole-souled opponent of Phrenology, and censures severely some of 
his femiiy who have been compelled to believe it ; besides keeping 
it out of fitker ministers' churches, who, but that he is a leader or ex* 
ampler among them, would favor it, and open their churches for lee- 
tiiii'es, &c. But they must keep up their dignity by doing as he does ; 
ibus employing the same principle of augmentation mentioned on p. 
7i, to appertain to the opening of churdlies. 

And then ^here is" something radically wrong in Aeir education. 
They are educated to be sectarian, and they, are sectarian — the main 
propagators of sectarian influences. I confess, I have no &ith what- 
ever in the present method of manufiicturing ministers. They are 
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made to order as a tailor would make a coat. They must all go 
through certain mills, called the Academy, the College, tl e Seminary 
and be ground out, all ready for taking holy orders, and cooking uf 
sectarian sermons. They must know nothing of Physiology. Oh, no; 
they have other more important things to which to attend. They 
come out of College, the Seminary, and all, ignorant of nearly every 
law of health, and generally with impaired constitutions ; and, often, 
soon become confirmed invalids, and die young. They do not even 
know, that to preserve the health is a moral duty ; or even ^that life and 
health can be preserved. They even generally think that sick- 
ness and premature death are providential, and not the products of 
causation. And if, perchance, some of them do find out that to be 
sick is to be sinful, they must not preach on health, its duty, or its con 
ditions, but must preach sectarianism. The palpable ignorance, or 
else culpable neglect of both Physiology and Phrenology, is thie 
main fault I have to find with them. As a class, they are excellent, 
moral men. They mean better than they do. They have been look- 
ing at kais gars, &c. till they have contracted the scope of their in- 
tellectual vision into the arena of their own sectarian dogmas, and there 
they stay. Still, as a class, their motives are as good as those cf any 
other class. They do as well as they know how. I pity their ignor- 
ance and contraction more than blame their motives. I say ignorance. 
Not of sectarianism. Not of Theological lore. Not of old-fash- 
ioned science, " falsely so call." But of that practical know led^e of 
men and things, and plain common sense, which constitutes the basi 
of all true knowledge. Of mind, its laws, its elements, and the means of 
operating on it, they know very little, and most of that little they need 
to unlearn. To be good ministers, it is necessary that they all be good 
Phrenologists. Then will they understand the human mind, and 
how to operate on it. And I tell Clergymen that they can turn tneir 
attention to no branch of study that will equally fit them for the station 
^liey occupy. 

* It is castomary for tbe professora at Andover to let their chapels to each 
lectnres as they ^tnnk it proper for their unfledged ministen to attend. I aa 
fofdingly applied for it, in which to lecture on Phrenology and Physiology, aa#' 
t^eir bearings. My application was Droagbt forward at a regular meeting of the 
foenlty, and negatived. The answer retomed was, that die attention of til# 
•ttidents was pre-occnpied with other more important matters* TUs reiiisal wat 
taatttnout to a Tablic condemnation of Phrenology. So much ^ndover fcsimp 
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I repeat : They are generally honest, siitcere, well-meaning men, 
and mos^ of their faults are faults of education, (or rather, the want of 
It,) not of motives. I ana far from joining in the general tirade 
against ministers, or trumpeting their faults. Faults they certainly 
have. But they are faults that grow out of their habits, and tne 
temptations to which they are exposed. 

The second &,ult of ministers, is that they do not labor sufficiently 
either for health, or talent, or moral feeling. They are feasted to death, 
because they eat much from home, and must live on the iat of the land ; 
every table to which they are set being loadpd with the good things. 
Th^n they write and preach too much, and allow themselves very little 
time for recreation or exercise. Every minister ought to have several 
acres of land, and to work enough on it to raise most of the eatables 
for his family. This, besides vastly improving his health, and, conse- 
quently, his talents, will render him more independent than he now 
is. I do say, that no religious teacher should depend on his preach- 
ing for his living, for two reasons : — 

First : It renders them more mercenary than is consistent with their 
station — hirelings, that preach for wages. How can this help season- 
ing their preaching, and making them, have an eye to higher salaries ? 
• But the main reason is, that it incapacitates them for telling the truth. 
And hence, though consicous^that certain unpopular doctrines arc 
true, and ought to be preached, they yet keep one eye upon the 
loaves and fishes. It cannot be otherwise. This makes them 
temporize with the sins of the rich men of their parish, or with the 
sins of their wives, or sons, or daughters, so as to augment their own 
salaries. Let those who are so disposed, give. But let the minister be 
able to support himself, if he must, so that he may be fr6e and bold to 
declare the whole truth, without fear or favor. 

i would also have them mingle somewhat more with their flock 
and be more ^^mi/iar with them, and talk religion, $ind live religion? 
to them daily. Having these set seasons for religion is not the thing. 
It renders it formal Besides, we require to have our religious feel- 
ings kept perpetually in action ; and these organs can be operated 
upon only as can all the others, namely, by presenting th^ir appro- 
priate food, daily, hourly. And, particulary, by living religion. 1 
confess, the Cluaker notions as to ministers, come nearer to the doc- 
trines of Phrenology, in this respect, than any others. 

One thing more: Preachers of morals should also be teachers of 
science. Religion and science ought never to be separated. They 
are twin sisters. Their organs occupy contiguous portions of the head 
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Their functions naturally blend, and excite each other. I have de- 
monstrated the principle which settles this matter. All their hom- 
ilies should be based in science, and mixed through science, and all 
science should be accompanied with religion. Thus says Phenology. 
It also saith : Let no man become a religious teacher, unless prompt- 
ed by the religious feelings ; and let him never attempt to preach, 
pray, exhort, unless when imbued with this sentiment; so that k 
will guiSh forth in every word, in every action. Let us have no for- 
mal preaching or praying. 

I think one evil grows out of our having sL set ministry : And thht 
is, that the people rely on them to do up their preaching, praying, 
piety. They <Jo not exhort their neighbors to love and good work?, 
because they pay their minister to do that. And so of many other re- 
iigious duties and feelings. Now piety cannot be done up by proxy. 
Every one must be religious /or himself, Iftoshurk this private, 
personal piety off on to the ministers, were the natural, necessary con 
sequence of having ministers. Phrenology would utterly condemn , 
having any minister, yet I do not think it is necesary, only accidental, 
caused by a low state of religious feelings. 

But, after all, though religious teachers are good in their places^ 
and though' they may perhaps do good by exciting their fellow men 
to religious feeling and good works, still no one can pray or be reli- 
gious for any other. Every one must be good and do good for him- 
self Ministers cannot pray instead of their flock, and thus excuse 
the latter. Nor believe for them. Nor be benevolent for them. Nor 
do works meet for repentance for them. " Every man for himself^* 
And I yeally fear, that the mere fact of the existence of ministers oi 
religion, is generally abused in this way. We would fain be reli 
ligious by proxy. Better not have any ministers at all. Then, we 
shall not rely upon them to our soul's injury. Nor need the fact b^ 
disguised, that many do rely upon their minister to do lip their reli- 
gious thinking, and their religious feeling for them. As \vell get your 
minister to eat for you, or sleep for you, or live for you. And let us 
be religious for our own selves, and also do all that^in us lies to pro- 
mote holy feeling and godly conduct among mankind. , 

As to the way they make ministers, by laying on of hands, ordain- 
ing, &c. it is all useless. . All the ordinations and holy orders of all 
Christendom, from St Peter down to the latest dates, cannot make a 
person one whit the better man, the better minister. But they some- 
times work injury, by leading the people to suppose a man to be good 
became he has been ordained. As to laying on ofhands, mentioned 
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in the Bible, it was evidently, simply a magnetiziug of the moral sen- 
timents. As far as the ^^ &diers" in the ministry actually charge the 
moral organs of their seminary-made minister with the religious 
f did or impulse, by holding their hands on the top of his head, this 
ordaining process may do some good. In no other way. 

A word in this connexion, about the etmsecratum of houses of wor* 
ship. How much more holy, sacred, is that church as a church, or 
the wood and morter that compose it, after its consecration than be- 
fore ? Does the quality of holiness belong to matter 1 Does it hot 
belong exclusively to mitid ? Perfect nonsense to consecrate, holify 
wood, plaster, pews, steeple! Too absurd to require exposition. 
And yet, to ipake it a profanation of holy things, a desecration of the 
* sanctuary, to allow any but an ordained minister to mount the pulpit, 
or any thing but the sectarian dogma that consecrated it may allow to be. 
uttered within its walls I Science — ^Nature — ^Man ! Oh. horrible I what 
pro&nity 1 Desecration 1 And then too, a bishop, a church, conse- 
crated by Catholics, is catholic-holy, but uit-holy to all Protestants \ 
while priests and churches consecrated by Trinitarians, are trinitari- 
<an-holy, but unitanan-unholy ; and so on of all the sects. I have no 
patience with sectarian religion, sectarian holiness, sectarian church- 
es, ministers, doctrines^ any thing sectarian. 
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RELIGIOOS SOOIETiES, OR ASSOCIATIONS. 

/ 

NEXt to Clergyman, come Religious Societies, or bodies of relig^ 
ionists associated together for religious objects. Is this Phrenologi- 
cal ? Clearly so. The principle already explained, that the social 
afiections should combine with the moral sentiments, decides this 
matter m favor of religious organizations. But, it also says, that the 
basis of such organizations should be voluntary association^ and 
without one iota of compulsion or restraint. Phrenology goes in for 
the largest liberty^ especially as regards the moral sentiments. It 
does 910^ believe in creeds, in any form ; for this implies that they 
must govern our belief, and this trammels that perfect liberty which the 
nature of man requires. All prescription, all proscription, are abhor 
rent to this science. I wiU not here stop to inquiry wherein, but shall 
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probably demonstrate this principle hereafter. Suffice it for the pre- 
sent to observe, that the fecnlty of will, in like manner with all the 
other faculties, should combine with the moral faculties. Where theve 
is compulsion of any kind, in any form, there liberty is at^^idged, and 
with it virtue and enjoyment. Man was never made tu think by 
proxy, or to pin his faith on creeds 6r on leaders. Every man has or 
should have, religious feelings, intellect, and will, and should exercise 
all three together. Should think for htntself, without let or hindrance, 
and^take the consequences. Perfect liberty of thought and action is 
a cardinal doctrine of Phrenology. But all creeds, and all the reli- 
gious organizations of the day, operate against this liberty. Think of 
it ! The Council of Trent legislating for the consciences of men I The 
General Assembly, telling their churches and members what they 
shall believe, and what not ! The Pope of Rome, telling intdlligent 
beings what is heresy, and what not ! Or the Methodist Conference 
saying, believe this, reject that! Every thing of this kind — the entire 
paraphrenalia of modern religious associations — ^in character, is on 
a par ^vith the fires of Smithfield, and the Inquisition. There are fag- 
gots and inquisitions in our day, in dur midst, and I doubt not but that 
some readers have been scorched. I have, and expect to be again. 
But, having on the coat of truth, wdvea with asbestos, I tell them to 
fire away, for they are only scorching themselves. . I boldly aver, that 
there is more of religious tyranny than of all other kinds of tyranny 
put together. Men must think in the traces — ^must believe by nde—or 
else have all their business, all their influence, taken from them. 
We declaim againsi the intolerance of the Catholics. They are in* 
tolerant. But the Protestants are about as much so. I verily believe, 
tlu^t if the civil law did not step in and prevent, religionists of our day 
would burn each other at the stake, for opinion's sake — as the honest 
and virtuous Gtuaker has been burnt — as Salem witches were mur- 
dered ! They do all but hang and burn now. They do even worse. 
They rob of character. They slander, and do the worst the}^ can. in- 
stance the treatment of the ComeK>uters.* If they had been very devils, 

^ I do not choose this illustration ii^ order to side with the Come-outers. I 
say they are persecuted, but I also say that they show precisely the intolerebt 
spirit towards their enemies that their enemies do towards them. Both deserve 
oeiMare. At least, it is all wrong for them to disturb the meetings of others. 
If others want meetings, or ministers, or what not, be ft even liquor, let them 
have them. Let all men do exactly as they please. E^im^^y point out their eiv 
lors, in the spirit of kindness of course, and then let them chose and act for 
themselves. 
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they should not have been treated as many of them undoubtedly 
were. Would not some folks like to bur^ a Rodgers now alive, as 
somebody burnt his ancestor? Shame! a burning shame I Forbid- 
den by the Bible ! In the teeth of Phenology ! And for opinion's sake ! 
Put (Ml the straight-jacket of creeds, and hew every man's mind 
down to it, lengthwise, breadthwise, all wise (if you hew him in 
pieces) so that you but make him fit into the hole dugout for him! 
And then call that religion ! Religion it is, but it is that of popery. 
It is propensitp-ieligion. It has not one generous trait to recom- 
mend it. And what is more, each sect has got its own straight-jacket, 
and is trying to fit not only, their own members to it, but also all the 
world besides. 

But the worst of all is, that they require us to believe lies, and then 
put us into the Inquisition, because we will not comply. To be com* 
pelled to believe any thing, even the truth, is horrible. But to be 
obliged to believe error, or else to be put upon the rack ! — don't call 
yourselves Christians.l ^^ A rose by any other name may small as 
sweetly.'' The Bible speaks of that day as most glorious, when every 
man shall worship God " under his own vine and fig-tree." And so 
it will be ; but, though man is a little nearer to that blessed period than 
in the dark ages, he is a long way from it yet. Men are yet at- 
tempting to cram their creeds down each others throats ; and " might 
is right" What moral man but dispises the politics of the day, for 
turning men out of office, and putting them in, for opinion's sake, and 
thus destroying the freedom of the elective franchise. Contemptible? 
And much the very same spirit of proscription runs through nearly 
every sect, only that it is plied with greater roifluteniess and efficacy 
by the latter than by the ' former. Why did not Jesus Christ catch 
Judas by his collar, and, after jerking and twiching him about, cuffing 
and pehing him almost to death, pitcl^ him out of the pale of disciple- 
ship? And what would you have thought of him if he had thus 
treated even Judas? What do you think of yourselves ! and that too 
though your opponents are as sincere in belief, irreproachable in 
Kfe, as yourself, perhaps more so ? Away ! It ia not Christianity— it 
is narrow-minded, bigotted, tyrannical, sectarian deviltry. I mean^ 
to esteem, or treat voluntary man any the better or worse because 
he does or does not believe as you do. Let him believe as he pleases, 
and you believe as you please, yet both continue to be as cordial 
friends as ever. But enough of this painfiilly disgusting subject* 
Let us all do unto others as we would have them do unto us. As we 
all like to think and aet^Jfot ouiselveS; let us yield tha same libexfy to 
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Others, and yet not think any the worse of them therefore. A.nd let 
intellect be the only weapon with which to propagate the peaceful re- 
ligion of Jesiis Christ Let Mahomet make men religious by the 
sword. Let the Pope propagate popery by means of the Inquisition. 
Let Protestant dissenters employ in effect ^e same odious, anti-repub 
lican, anti-christian spirit against which they themselves protested and 
rebelled. But let Phrenologists take the atheist by the hand as cor- 
dially as they do the. faithful, and give and take the largest liberty. 

The only principle on which all religious associations, and indeed 
all associations, should proceed, is that of the natural attractions ot 
kindred minds for each other. No formal reception. No expulsion. 
Let members come and go at pleasure, and believe and do what they 
please, influenced only through the medium of intellect Let the 
pleasure taken in each others society be our only creed--»-our only 
bond of union. 



SECTION ni. 

ERATKR.-^rrS DUTY. — TTB EFFICACY. 

Vbnsration prays. Prayer is then our duty, as it certaii^y ,4S 
our pleasure. This has bieen already shown. But it remains to an- 
swer the question : Does praying fdr any given thing have any tenden- 
cy to bring about the end desired ? Does it alter the course of the Do- . 
ity ? Does it change the immutable plans of the Almighty 1 Does it 
i^t aside 4he laws of cause and effect ? No, neither. Then, '< How can 
it be efficacious, which the Bible abundantly assures us it is V* Sim* 
ply thus : We cannot pray for a thing very earnestly without desiring 
it as earnestly. Indeed, prayer is but desire, and each ispropoitioo- 
ate to the other. Now, who does not know that when we desire a 
given thing very much, we naturally, necessarily put forth corres- 
ponding effi)rt8 to obtain the thing desired; or, what is the same 
thing, prayed for ? And who does not know that this effort, this ap. 
plication of appropriate causes to the production of the effects desired^ 
tends to bring about the end prayed for just as we produce a crop of 
corn, or wheat, oir peas, or whatever else we pray for. We pray for 
every thii^ we want, and every single thing we effect, is but an answer 
to prayer. To pray for a thing and not to put forth the corresponding 
cSbrt is but modery— is no prayer, no desirer for desire and effort 



go together pari passu.* Neither oao be without the other, aod the 
degree of either is the measure of the other, and generally, of the efi- 
eacy of the prayer ; though that is also affected by the amount of 
causality brought to bear upon the end prayed and labored for. 
Causality must accompany veneration— a doctrine already urged. 

'< But," aays a truly pious Christiani " we sometimes pray for 
things beyond our power to effect, and on which causes cannot be, 
and are not,, brought to bear. For instance, I prayed earnestly for 
the conversion of a certain impenitent sinner. I said not a word to 
him. I used no means. But be was converted, and in answer to 
TOy prayers." Agreed. " A mother prays for her son who is far 
oii^,'and wrestles in spirit for days, but holds no communication with 
him. Still, he is converted. So, with hardened sinners sometimes in 
revivals. So, in regard to praying for the sic|c, and their almost mi- 
raculous.recovery, and in cases innumerable where your plausible 
exposition will not apply." 

First : In the ne^ct chapter, I shall present a doctrine in relation to 
spiritual ipfluences which will show how it is that your prayers for 
an impenitent sinner operated as causes, to bring him to repentance. 
Men commune with each other spirittudhf as well as sensibly. Man 
lias a spiritual nature, a magaetic, immaterial nature, that is not aU 
ways chained down to his body, but, bursting the shackles of clay, 
leaps over immeasurable space, and knows neither time nor distance, 
but is indeed and ip truth a spirit. This state is pre-epiinently a state of 
prayer. And in this state, though the mother sees not her son with 
material eyes, or. addresses him with her voice, yet her spirit holds 
communion with his spirit, and his with hers. Though you see not, 
speak not to the impenitent sinner for whom you pray, yet your spirit 
yearns for his spirit, and impresses him with that religious feeling 
which pervades, engrosses, your own soul, which becomes the 
cause, and his convertion, the effect. The organs are all catching. 
The exercise of any faculty' in onC; naturally, necessarily, ex- 
cites the same faculty in another. Anger in one electrifies all 
around him with the same angry feeling. So with the religious 
t^pirit. The religious feelings becoming roused in one, excite ^the 
same in another. These two combine and reaugment and rekindle 
similar feelings in the souls of others, and thus the " revival" goes 
on till the very atmosphere becomes charged with the religious fltiid 

* f* With evjBn pace," I sometimeB quote Latin beoanse it b often appiopriata 
and ezpreftnve, and because I could wish men generally knew more abo^t Ian* 
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thrown cffhyao many, which spirit impresses the impeniteBt and fi- 
nally converts them. 

Secondly : Our world is governed throughout by cause and efeet. 
Nothing occurs that is not caused. And this is i^s true of the world 
of mind as of that of matter. For one, I am not atheist enough to 
believe that the first thing ever occurred without being caused. Nor 
can I admit that, after the Deity* has got his plan all laid right in in- 
finite wisdom and for the greatest good of the greatest number, that 
the prayers of mortals will either change the purpose of high Hea 
ven,'*' or nullify the laws of causation aa to the thing prayed for. 
Such are ilot my views of God or nature. If, reader, they are yours, 
I pity you. I pray that you may see your error, and I will do my 
best to get my prayer answered ; that is, to convince you that such 
notions show your views of Grod to be extremely limited and er- 
roneous. 

Intelligent reader ; while this view of prayer diminishes nought 
from the efficacy of prayer, it presents the character of God in a dig- 
nified light, and sustains the great arrangement of cause and effect 
in all its power, in all its universality. 

It remains to add, that both verbal prayer and also puhlie prayer, 
find their counterpart in Phrenology ; the former in the spontaneous 
disposition of language to clothe thoughts and feelings in appropriate 
expressions, and of adhesiveness, which, with veneration, inculcates 
social prayer. On these two principles, grow both vocal prayer and 
that social prayer in which one is spokesman for the others. Ptaying 
with and for others, intensifies the action and extends the scope of 
veneration, and thereby increases the pleasure and the profit to be 

derived from its exercise. 

/ 

* In making thii aillasion to the doctrine of Di^e decrees, I do not wish to 
be understood to advocate the ezisteoce of snch decrees ; nor do I now wish 
to be understood as abrogating this doctrine^ I simply say let it stand nntoacb- 
•d for the presmt 
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SECTION VIII. 

RELIGIOUS CREEDS, CEREUONIES, OBSERVANCES, ETC. 

- ( . ' 

We cannot well close our observations on this fiiculty without re* 
marking upon religious forms, ceremonies, rites, observEuices d&c. 
Do they aid veneration, or augment its action? If so, they are good* 
If not, they are useless, besides being lifible to cheat us with the 
^adow without the substance. 

Phrenology answers this question negatively. It says, that as friend* 
s^p is impeded by ceiemoni^, so is veneration. Gushing friendsh^ 
is all cordiality. It knows no intervention between the feeling and the 
expression. It requires to go through no ceremony in order to express 
itself. So with the reHgous feelings. And as, when a would-be 
friend receives you very politely and ceremanumslpy you may know 
that he does noifeel friendship, but only puts on its semblance, so 
when religious ceremonies are rigidly observed, take it for granted, 
thai it is mainly ceremony. That there is very litde soul or religion 
in it. 

And I cannot but think this to be the New Testament view of this 
matter. I do think, that Christ took special pains to do away with aU 
rites, ceremonieb, forms, &c. except the two baptism and the comm- 
union, and has not left one form^ except a short prayer, on record. 
He does not say that we shall begin our s^t "worship, (or even that we 
shall have any set, formal worship,) with asking a blessing ; to be folr 
lowed by reading a portion of the Bible, and this, by singing, and this 
by a long prayer ; this again by singing, this by a sermon, and this by 
a ihoTi prayer, a sing, and the benediction. One would think thk 
•pecific routine, if not abfiiolutelyiiiecessary to salvation, at least had 
•ome saving virtue in it, and hence its universal adoption. Phren<^ 
ogy sees no special virtue in the Episcopalian or Catholic form of ser* 
vice. — (No heaven-wide difference between them.) It sets no sttne 
by creeds, by councils, by religious liturgies, prayer-books, homi- 
lies, and all the attache of modem religion. Away with them alL 
They but interrupt thy communion with Ood from thy heart And 
if thy religions feelings and aspirations are so weak that these printed 
prayers atid set forms are necessary, are even helps to devotion, -wYxf 
dqr religion is ^fitak indeed! and thou art makiagit still weakw; 
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Break away from all shadows. Regard only the substance. Exer- 
cise the religious feelings. Forms or no forms, printed prayers or 
vocal prayers, or no formal, outward expression of prayers at all; so 
that thy heart but communes with God. So that thy feelings are 
hut softened down by prayer's subduing influences ; so that thy soul 
is bedewed with the holy, happy, soul-satisfying worship of thy God. 
But, beware that these ceremonies do not leave thee the shadow for 
the substance. 

Quite analogous to ceremonies, are creeds, articles of faith, &c. 
Phrenology discards them. It is like measuring out a given kind of 
food to each and all members of the human family, and then compel- 
ling them to eat this particular dish, (perhaps dose,) and to eat no moie^ 
no less, nothing else. And that dish, too, all embittered and even 
poisoned with some ism. It is like making a bedstead, and stretching 
those who are too short to fill it, and cutting off unfeelingly those who 
are too long till they come within its iron dimensions. It also abridges 
liberty of thought. Above all things, it is oldious to coerce belief. 
Many a hypocrite do these creeds make ; for he who is true to the faith, 
gets patronized, and he who is not, is not only neglected, but is prth 
scribed, by a silent influence to be sure, but " by a mighty hand ilikd 
a stretched out arm" notwithstanding. , And modem religion gets paid 
for this in her having so many tares, and so little wheat. Phrenology 
says, patronize men none the less, reispect them none the less for opin- 
ion's sake. Let a man be an infidel, so that he is sincere, treat him 
just as though he believed with you. Agree to disagree. Proscrip- 
tions for opinion's sake, are detestable. Out upon politicians for giv- 
ing offices exclusively to th^ir cwn partizans. It is a direct and pal. 
pable interference with the elective franchise, with that pretended, air- 
bubble liberty, in which we glorify ourselves. It must bring even 
polices, (scandalous, contemptible, as they are any how,) into disgrace 
wiith every sensible man. But, to carry this proiscription into religion, 
—to buy up religion as they buy up votes — shameful, despicable I 
And yet this is the nature of all creeds. 

« Oh, but," say you, " we want it as a test of their belief We want 
none with us who do not believe with us." I repeat : Let members 
cone and go at pleasure. Let the natural bonds of friendship and 
adhesion alone operate. Let those form themeselves into religious 
associations whose opinions and feelings naturally, mutually, attract 
tash oth«r. Let those go elsewhere whose pleasure in the association 
will not bind them to it. Let those come in who are attracted to it| 
jWit i» the literary seek the society of the literary ; and so of other 
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instance of association. Phrenology- advocates the largest libierty. 
This liberty, especially of opinion, is the glorious birth-right of every 
human being. Upon this liberty, creeds trespass. It sets articles of 
faith to thinking for those who subscribe thereto. They can be val- 
uable only as they are minute ; and if they are minute, they divide, 
bewilder, injure their subscribers, injure all 

This train of remark, or these applications of Phrenplogy, might be 
extended at pleasure, bat I forbear. Reader, carry them out for your- 
self Drink in the fundamental principles, and then run them up 
isuid out for yourself in their most beautiful, most interesting appli- 
cutions. 



CHAPTER m. 



THE SPIRITUAL. 

Ood is a Spirit ; and they that worship Him^ mast wonhip Him in •pirit 

aadin trath. 



SECTION I. 

gPnUTUALnT, OR MA&VELJLOTTSNESS. — ^TFS ANALYSIS AND BfiAEINOS. 

Perception and feeling of the spiritaal ; belief in the jmperhmnan ; trust in Divine 
providences for guidance ; intnitivo perception of future events ; the spirit of 
prophecy ; prescience ; that spiritual state of mind and feeling, which, as it 
were, separates the soul from the body, and percieives things independently 
of the physical senses or other j^onltieB ; Faith. 

Man has a soul-^a spiritual essence— -which sees without eyes, 
hears without ears, operates disembodied, and connects him with 
heaven, and with God. Without this soul, this spirituality, this dis> 
embodied siusceptibility, how could he form the least idea of a spiritual 
state, of spiritual beings, or of God as a Spirit, or of any thing at all 
rdated to the spiritual? What better idea of any thing spiritual, of 
any thing material, than the blind^ man, (mentioned on p. 53,) did of 
cofers? How ccMoajdetely foreign to all his perceptions would be 
efcn the being of a God? He could conceive of him only as a ma- 
tttal being or thing, and could, form no conception whatever, either • 
right or wrong, of aoy beings thing, state, J a As pi tt di Sttl of matter, any 
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more than the blind man could of colon, or the tQtal idiot of fint 
principles' 

But, mad has these perceptions and feelings. They Are in-wrought 
into his moral constitution, his very being. They are not creatures 
of education j for hpw can that be educated which does not exist 1 
How cultivate . the spiritual, when we can form no idea whatever of 
the thing to be cultivated? And the univer^Iity of this sentiment, in 
the form of a belief in ghosts, in an hereafter, in transmigration, a 
heaven, a hell, and the like, in all ages, and among all mankind, esta* 
blishes the existence of some Acuity analogous to the definition given 
above, from the exercise of which these perceptions and feelings pro- 
ceed. Precisely the same argument, mutalis mutandis^* which prov- 
ed the existence of veneration, will equally proye the existence of this 
faculty. And this existence and analogy established, the same argu- 
ment of adaptation which established .the existence of a God, (p. 47,) 
will establish both the existence of a spiritual state, the spiritual exist- 
ence of God, and the existence of spiritual beings. Let us apply it 

Belief in a spiritual existence, is universal From the earliest le^ 
cords of man, he has held converse with spiritual beings, and has had 
his heaven and hell. Adam, Cain, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Hagar, Esau, Moses, Aaron, Joshua, David, Solomon, the 
Prophets, in sacred history; the druids of our ancestors; Eneas, and 
all the ancients ; all paganism, all Christendom, all mankind, in all 
ages, have talked with Jehdvah, or with gods, or angels, or devils, or 
departed spirits. Indeed, the entire texture and frame-work of the 
Bible, of ancient mythology, of Hindoo worship, of Indian worship, 
of all religion, is a spiritual existence. To deny that man has the sen 
timent of the spiritual, is utter folly. To assert that it is formed by 
education, is equal folly ; ioz education can never create any thing, 
only develop primary powers. Education must have some original 
faculty upon which to operate ; else it is po^^erlesf. And, as of vene- 
ration, sp of the spiritual feeling. If it were not indigewnuy it woulll 
soon be eradicated. At least, it could not pervade the whole human 
family, and govern them, too, so energetically. A foreign element, « 
parasite, a feeling for which man had no predisposition, and that was 
foreign, and therefore repugnant, to the nature of man, could not pos- 
sibly fiusten itself upon that nature and sta/y fastened, and then infuift 
itself all through that nature as this faculty has done. The 
supposition is preposterous. For, the mental nature of man, like \m 
phyaicali would soon elpell a foreign intruder, or else merely fanusb 

* ** Tiniw dii«p Wbg cltoaiged timt nqoira IS be cfainfBdL' 
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it Toom^ but would separate itself therefrom completely. I cannot see 
that this point requires argument ; namely, that this sentirAent of thie 
spiritual ih constitutional in man. 

Besides : Man requires such a faculty. Many things can be known 
only by its instrumentality. We often require to know what causality 
cannot reach, because it has no data on which to opei;ate, or because 
unknown contingencies will render the results unknown ; in short, 
which can be arrived at through no other faculty, but which can be 
by this. Which often is by this. Man has a power of vision which 
. the light of the sun cannot enlighten, cannot bedim. Which thick 
darkness cannot obstruct. Which penetrates the unknown future. 
Which dives deep into the sea of time, and gathers pearls from ±m 
bottomless abyss. Which distance does not intercept. Which sees, 
not with the natural eye, but uses the telescope of angels. Which 
reads the book of fate before time has broken its seals. Which de- 
scries danger, and either shuns it or prepares therefor. Which pre- 
cedes time and plucks many a golden apple, a delicious fruit, before 
Saturn* opens them to the gaze and the contemplation of all. Which 
looks down the long vista of time, and surveys all coming ages at one 
great view. Which soars above the clouds of heaven. Which Jeaps 
deiath's dark hiatus, and reveals to man what shall be hereafter, when 
the moon dies, the sun goes but, and rolling ages speed their onward 
flight through eternity ! 

But to be specific. First: Man needs some element in his nature 
to spiritualize that nature. To throw off its terrestriality, and ethereal- 
ize his souL To ^hake off the materiality of his nature, and clothe 
himself with immateriality, as with a garment of glory. To elevate 
his* entire nature. To whisper constantly in his ears that God is a 
spirit ; that he himself is a spirit ; that anon, he will join a spiritual 
throng which ilo man can number, whose bodies wijl not wear out ; 
will only brighten with age. Oh ! thou God of spirits innumerable ! 
Can we ever duly love Thee, duly praise Thee, for this the most glo- 
rious department of our nature? Oh! do Thou spiritualise our in- 
most souls, that we may see Thee, worship Thee, as Thou art ! That 
we may cheer on earth by tastes, by bountiful repasts, of heaven." I 
do certainly regard this view of the nature of man as beauntiful, glo- 
rious, beyond all expression, all conception. Without it, existence, 
how tame ! Death, our extinction ! Life, transient ! Eternity, ban- 
ished ! No conception of an hereafter, of a God ! But, blessed be 
God, for this element of Spirituality. For the lessons of immortalityy 
of divinity it teaches. 

• The god of time. 
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Secondly : The spirit of man does certainly rereal his coming 
destiny. Man is often forewarned. Often impressed with. the feeling 
that that will happen which is about to happen. A few examples :— - 

The lamented Upsher, at the very time when the fatal gun was 
loading that blew him to atoms, and immediately before its disas- 
terous explosion, in drinking a toast^ took up an empty bottle, and 
remarked, thdt these dead bodieSj (empty bottles,) must be cleared away 
before he could drink his toast Setting it aside, he took up, by chance, 
another empty bottle, * repeated, that he eould not give his toast till the 
dead bodies were cleared away. Nor did he. In a fewtseconds his 
own dead body, along with many others, were indeed " cleared €uway," 
In conjunction, read what follows from a correspondent of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, who says: — 

"It is worthy of remark, as a singular instance of pre-supposed 
danger, that the late Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, could not be pre- 
vailed upon to join in either of the previous excursions in the Prince- 
ton down the Potomac, assigning as a reason his fears of some disaster 
from the big cannon. It was only by much persuasion that his preju- 
dices were surmounted, and he prevailed upon to unite with other 
members of the Cabinet, and many personal friends, in accompanying 
the President on that greatly to be deplored occasion. Of this re- 
markable fact there can be no doubt, for I have it from one who heard 
it from the Secretary's own lips, wondering at the same time that an 
• "vidu^ possessed of so much good sense, and strong nerve, should 
permit his ifears or prejudices thus to influence him.'' 

While going: down to the Prmceton in ilie morning. Com. Kennon, 
another of the killed, remarked to Capt. Saunders, that if any accident 
should befall him on this occasion, he [Capt. S.] would be the next in 
command at the Navy Yard. 

Judge Wilkins had a similar premonition, to which he took heed, 
and by which his life was saved. As the fatal gun was about to be fired, 
he remairked, pleasantly, " Though Secretary of War, I don't like this 
firing, and believe I shall run ;" and suiting the action to the word, 
he retreated to, a place of safety » If Judge Upsher or Cpm. Kennon 
had heeded their premonitions, so plain, so powerful that they were 
uttered, and in the face of the ridicule with which they were met, they 
too would have been saved. So loud was the voice of this spiritual 
monitor in Judge Upsher, that he could hardly be persuaded to go on 

* From all accounts, it would seem, that they had a real drinking froljc on 
bdard, and that many were intoxicated. I do not mean entirely drunk, but " ea- 
sentially corned." What examples for our rulers to set! What a national 
curse such rulera ! And whose money bought that fatal wine 7 B^eMX^ir it wai» 
0uii, Comment each for himself. 
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bcMff d, and, when on board, could talk only of '^ dead bodies,^^ These 
facts are undoubted. Their inferences are palpable. These facts are 
recent and striking, but they are by no means alone. Another : 

Sudden Death, The Bay State Democrat of last evening announces 
the death, on Sunday morning, of the Rev. David Damon. Pastor 
of the Unitarian Society at West Cambridge. He was engaged at 
Beading on Friday lAemoon last, in preaching a funeral sermon, 
when he was attacked with a fit of apoplexy, vvluch has thus proved 
fetal. A short time since, while delivering an address at a consecration 
of a rural cemetery at . West Cambridge, he made the remark, that 
possibly he should be the first to repose in death beneath its shades ; 
and the words of the speaker have literally proved true ! — Courier. 

I 

Maria Martin was killed by her sweetheart, William Corder, and 
buried in a bam at Ipswich, England ; and he left for London. Her 
mother-in-law dreamed three nights in succession, that she had been 
killed, and her body buried m a certain red barn. Her dreams alone 
induced a search in the barn, where they discovered the body, and in 
the exact place where she dreamed it was, and dressed in men's 
clothes, as she dreamed it waii dressed. He was executed in 1827. 

The mother of McCoy, the Sabbath before he was killed in the ring 
at White Plains, while lying down to rest was awakened by a horrible 
dream which so terrified her that she sprung from her bed, and run 
into the room where the rest of the family were, exclaiming, ^' I see 
him horribly beaten the Uood gushing from his head with great 
iury." The next Tuesday, he was beaten till he was blind, and died 
from profuse bleeding. 

A highly nervous woman, insisted that her sons should tackle up one 
cold night, and go a given distance in a certain direction, where they 
would find some persons in distress. She had had other premonitions^ 
which they had found to be as she directed, and therefore went, and 
found some persons who had been turned over in the snow, and but 
for this timely assistance, would have perished. With her, such pro- 
phesies were so common, and so certain, that her family, always fol- 
lowed her visions, because they always, found them so uniformly cor- 
rect. 

The wife of the Adams who was murdered by Colt, dreamed, two 
successive nights, before the murder, that she saw the lifeless corpse 
of her husband, all mangled, wrapped in a sail, and packed away in 
a box. She told this to her husband, and remonstrated almost with 
frantic earnestness the last time he went out, to prevent his going, 
urging as her sole reason, that he wot Id be murdered. So deep was 
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.he saddening impression feft upon her mind) that she felt little sur- 
prise at his not returning, alleging that he had been murdered. 

Mr. R. &. says, he always dreams out any thing remarkable before 
it happens. He dreamed one night that he struck a young friend of 
his, and that' the blood gushed out of the wound. In a day or two 
afterwards, this same young friend of whom he dreamed, becoming 
intoxicated, demanded his wages. Mr. S. refused to give them to him 
till he got sober, because he knew he would waste them, and told him 
to come sober to-morrow, and he should have them. But no, he must 
have them then, and took up a club to beat Mr. S., who was obliged 
to clinch in with him, in order to save himself. This young friend 
embraded his hands in the hair of Mr. S., and tried to choke him, til! 
Mr. S., after remonstrating with him, and telling him he should have 
to hurt him, finally struck, and ruptured a blood vessel, which caused 
copious bleeding. The young man, however, recovered, and thank* 
ed Mr. S. for not paying him. 

A friend of mine, living in Albion, Orleans county, N. Y., tackled 
up his horses to go a few miles, and, before starting, called his family 
together, and, what he had never before been known to do, kissing 
them affectionately; bid them all good by. " Why, husband, whatin 
the matter ? Are you not coming back soon ?" said his wife. " Yes, 
I calculate to return about three o'clock ; but, somehow or otlier, it 
seems to me just as though I never should see you again," was his' 
answer. He started. His horses took fright, ran away, and killed 
him, and he was brought back to his family a corpse. This I had 
from his wife. 

Abercoml^ie states several analogous facts. Time would fail me to 
narrato what I have seen, felt, and heard fully authenticated. Indeed, 
the world is full of them. So full, that it requires a greater stretch of 
Marvellousness to disbelieve and account for them, than to ascribe 
them to the natural workings of this faculty. How often, when our 
sky is cloudless, and every prospect bright, does a strange feeling fit 
lightly cross our mind, whisping bad neWs or trouble in our ears-^ 
faintly, perhaps, but so that we feel it, and so it turi^s out to be. An^ 
again, how oflen, when hope is blasted, our way is hedged in with 
thorns, and no bright spot appears on bur horizon, do we internally 
feel that all will yet be well, and so it comes to pass ? So strong is 
this sentiment in man, that it has given rise to the proverb, '' I feel ii 
in my hones?^ 

But more : The canon of prophecy is not yet setti«d. Men pro- 
phesy in this our day. Their spiritual vision precedes the zapil 
flight of time and fore-shadows coming events. Afewbds^-^ 
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Ellas Hicks prophesied many years ago, that, in i842, Eng^land 
would he without a King, the United States without a President, and 
the times hard in the extreme. And so it came to pass. 

There are many now living in Boston, who, eleven years ago, 
heard Dr. Beecher prophesy, that, in ten' years, Tremont Theatre 
would he converted into a church, and he should preach in it. '^ And 
it was 50." Just ten years after uttering this prophesy, he preached 
its dedication sermon. And what is more, he uttered the prophesy 
when there was no shadow of a prospect of its heing fulfilled. The 
main theatre of Boston-— of New-England — ^popular; every thing 
agaimt the prophecy. But it has literally heen fulfilled, and ^' at the 
time appointed.' ' And what is still more, this prophecy was uttered 
during a revival, in whieh this faculty was of courise unusually active. 

Josephine was Bonaparte's prophetess. He generally followed her 
advice. She told nim not to go to Russia that year. He disobeyed. 
He fell. Indeed, I do not believe the great man ever lived who had 
not some bosom friend, generally a female, a wife, a sister, a mother, 
a friend of childhood, or some female friend, whose whole soul is in 
the cause to which he devotes his life, fo give the required advice. 
This spirituality, this intuition, is in the organization of woman, in 
the head of woman. But enough. I shall not be believed. Thou' I do 
not put forth^ these views as positively as most others that I advance, 
still, I think them correct. I think I find them advanced by Phreno- 
logy. If others think otherwise, they have as good a right to their 
opinion as I have to mine. 

Thirdly. Man reqmres and uses this faculty as a guide to truth. 
" There is a divinity within" some men that siezes truth by a kind of 
mtuition, and without the aid of intellect. That scents truth, as the 
hound, the fox. That drinks it in as the fish drinks in the water, and 
with evidence, without evidence, in spite of fallacious evidence, ar- 
rives at truth. It aids causality in reasoning. It helps comparison 
propound analogies. It joins ideality in her sublime reveries, and 
opens a door for the reception of truth through that channel. It guides 
the social affections upon proper objects. It warns us of hypocrites, 
and tells us whom to shun, whom to trust. Man has, or can have, in 
his own soul, a directory and a compass, to spy out his coming destiny, 
which, unperverted and properly cultivated, will warn him of ap- 
proaching danger and point out the road to success and happiness. . 

But I am talking Greek to many. To most. Few have this organ, 
except very feebly developed. Miserably small in the American head ! 
Usually, a deep cavity, and that in so-called Christiana, They even 
fride themselves in rejecting Phrenology, Magnetism, every thing, 
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tiU they can see and understand. Till the reasons, and the tehfs and 
haws, are given, and so fully as to breakdown all disbelief Why the 
existence of this organ, unless to be exercised f Its absence is a great 
defect Its presence constitutes a part of every we'l balanced and 
truly pliilosophical mind. If the human mind were so constituted as 
to Admit nothing which it did not see, or else fully comprehend and 
understand, its progress in knowledge would be exceedingly slow, 
and its attainments very limited. Children could know little or no- 
thing, for they are incapable of profound reasoning or extensive ob> 
seryation. Indeed, we are obliged to receive much of knowledge on 
testimony. The importance of the function of this fiu^ulty, and of 
duly exercising it, and the utter folly of those who refuse to believe 
till they can see, know, and understand, is thus too apparent to require 
comment 

But, since we take Phrenology for granted in the start, why at- 
tempt to prove what this science has already proved ht our hands? 
The existence of the faculty, and its analysis in substance, as I have 
given it, or what is tanamount to it, is s^ at rest by Phrenology. It 
not only shows, as in the case of veneration, that all the other &cuities 
are exclusively engrossed each with other 'functions, but that these 
apparitions and spiritual impressions are made upon the mind by 
means of this Acuity. Phrenology drives the nail of its existence and 
then clinches it It renders its existence and functions demonstrably 
certain. 

And glorious indeed are the results to which these inferences con- 
duct us ! They open immortality upon our vision. They reveal a 
spiritual principle in man which age only invigorates, and which will 
be young far into the vista of eternity. Veneration tells us that there 
is a God. Spirituality tells us that he is a Spirit, and hope tells us 
that we shall one day see him as he is, and be like him. Infinitely 
does it exalt the character and ennoble the nature of man ! Glory 1 
Hallaluia! 

The argument by which this existence of a world of spirits is esta- 
blished, is analogous to that employed in proving the existence of a 
God, from the adaptation of veneration to that existence. Spirituality 
exists in man. It even forms no inconsiderable a part of his primi- 
tive constitution, one of his original elements of mind. This Acuity 
has its counterpart, its adaptation. That adaptation is to a spiritual 
state. Therefore there is a spiritual state of being adapted to this fa- 
culty. Short, but demonstrative. But two points. The existence of 
*Jiis &culty in man, which* Phrenology sets completely at rest ; and 
diat great law that one thing being adapted to a 8econd| proves the ex 
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Mtence of this sec<»icL Phrenology says that this fiiculty emBta, and 
the inference that a spiritual state also exists, that God is a spirit, that 
man has a spiritual department in Ids nature, tha^ man can commune 
with God, with spirits, and with eternity, and kindred inferences, fol- 
low as a necessary consequence. 
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SECTION II. 

SPnUTCTALm CONTQirUED. INFEBENCES. 
To be spirilnally minded, is life." 
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Hayjnq demonstrated the existence of this faculty, it remains to 
point out its legitimate function, and th^i to draw those inferences de- 
pendent thereon. 

Prayer — spiritual communion with God — ^is one of. its functions. 
I have my doubts whether the spirit of prayer is fully understood — 
whether its true analysis has y^ been given. The general impres- 
sion is that its main object should be to bring abotU something — to 
supplicate some blessing, obtain some gift from Qod. This interpre- 
tation cannot be sanctioned by Phrenology. This science shows~^ll 
nature shows — that the whole universe, God himself included, is go- 
verned by immutable, unalterable law8«— that causes and effects reign 
supreme, and allow not the least chance for prayer to effect the least 
change in effect^, because it cannot change their causes. And to 
suppose that human entreaties can change the mind, the will, the eter- 
nal purpose of the Almighty, is utter folly — is downright blasphemy. 
These notions are revolting to correct notions of the Supreme Ruler 
of the universe. But, having already refuted the doctrine, let us in* 
quire, What is the true function of prayer, and what its effect? 

Its function is the exercise of the self same spiritual feeling already 
pointed out. The value of this spiritual feeling, has been already 
shown, and prayet induces this spiritual state of mind^ ^ No man 
hath seen God at aiiy time, so that we do not, perhaps cannot, know 
his nature, or the mode of his existence ; but, be he what he may, 
prayer assimilates our souls to his soul, and, by frequently throwing 
us into a spiritual, holy frame of mind, it induces a permanency of 
this spiritual state which foreknows the future, and perceives the truth, 
as if by magic. When particularly anxious to perceive and enforce 
truth, I feel like prayings perhaps not audibljr, hut like throwing my- 
ielf into this spiritual state in which truth flows into my own saul| 
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from which it radiates into the souls of all who hear me. I hope I 
am fully understood as to the effect of prayer on the 3oul. Hence 
Paul says, " If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth 
to all liberally and upbraideth not.'' We see, in this aspect of prayer, 
how it is that God giveth wisdom, iiamely, that by and in the very act 
of praying, we throw our minds into that spiritual state in which we 
perceive truth as if by intuition. As a means of arriving at truth, 
nothing equals prayer, and he who does not pray, is compelled to fol- 
low on after truth through the paths of intellect merely, and plod and 
dig for that which a prayerful spirit perceives at once, and with per- 
fect certainty. And, then, how happy, holy, pure is the praying soul ! 
How transported from earth into that blessed state that awaits the pure 
in heart 1 Let scoffers laugh at prayer. Let the sons of sin and lust 
forget to pray. But let me bow the knee of humble prayer, and lift . 
the eyes of devotion to my God, and hold sweet communion with him 
till I become embued with his spirit, and am transformed itito his 
image I 

I cannot forbear expressing the conviction not only that prayer is 
not generally understood, but also that there is much less prayer in 
the world thaa is supposed. Many of our clergymen preach in their 
prayers, and pray as if trying to impress some truth upon the mind 
of theJiearers rather than to call out their soul in pure devotion. Let 
ministers preach when they preach, and pray when they pray. These 
preaching prayers are out of place. Besides, they substitute the form 
for the thing, and thus oatisfy the praying appetite, without feeding the 
praying spirit. 

As to the best place for exerciising the prayerful spirit. Phrenology 

is unequivocal in recommending nature, the open fields, the velvet 

lawn bedecked with flowers, the shaded brook, the mountain clif[ 

The works of God are wonderfully calculated to impress his being, 

his attributes upon th^ soul. They call out the spiritual feeling. 

They bring us near to God. They assimilate us to him. And i 

fully believe, that oiir churches should be generally in the fields ot 

flowers, in the bosom of nature, rather than in houses made with 

hands. If I were to erect a church, upon the plan propounded by 

Phrenology, I should build it of trees unsawed rather than of timbers, 

and of flowers, not with nails. Verdant leaves should be my roof 

Paths among flowers should be my aisles. A projecting rock should 

be my pulpit. Fragrant trees and flowers should be my perfumery. 

Boquets should be my psalm*books. The chirping songsters of the 

grove should ck^ho to my notes of praise, and the balmy breezes 

fhould wafl my prayers to heaven. Suppose that immense sum t%, 

8 
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pended in building Trinity Church, in New- York, had been spent in 
making a magnificent pleasure park, adapted expressly to call out the 
religious sentiments, how infinitely more real homage would be of* 
fered up to God tlum will erer be exercised within its ma^ive, fash- 
ionable Thralls 1 I hare no objection to having churches. If they pro- 
mote the religious feelings, they are useful If not, they are injurious* 
But, be they good or bad, to spend so much money in their erection, 
IS making but a poor use of what, if properly applied, spent in works 
of charity, would do a vast amount of good. 

By spiritualizing the soul, prayer prevents grossness and sinful ani- 
mal indulgence, and refines, elevates, purifies, and exalts the soul more 
than words can tell, but not more than may every reader experience. 

The reader will see an additional reason, from the analysis of this 
faculty, ivhy revivals of religion and religious exercises should be 
permcmefUj not transcient The prevalence of a belief in ghosts is in 
point, and strengthens our position of spiritual premonitions. If you 
ask me whether I believe in the existence and appearance of ghosts, I 
say yes, with emphasis. Not that I ever saw one. Nor is it the tes- 
tmiony of others that imparts this confidence. It is this pritidple, I 
never Saw an apparition. My organ of spirituality is too small ever 
to see one. But I believe this prindple. It will not lie. I believe that 
the spirits of departed friends hover over us, and conduct our choice, 
pur course. I believe the spirit of my departed mother has watched 
over her son, guided his footsteps into the paths of Phrenology, and 
still continues to throw around him those spiritual impressions which 
tells him what is truth, and guides him in its exposition. She prayed 
for her oldest son on her dying bed, and even while death was sever- 
ing her spipt from her body. To these spiritual exercises, reader* 
you may possibly owe a small debt of gratitude. And if this be delu- 
sion, let me be deluded. Let me be joined to this idol, if idol it be. 
' C I believe farther : If we were sufficiently spiritualized, we might 
hold converse with the spirits of our departed friends, with angels, 
and with God 1 I believe they might become our guardian angels, to 
tell us all what we should do, and what avoid. I believe we might 
talk with them, as did Abraham, Moses, and the prophets 1 And 
when our friends die, we need not be separated from them, though 
we live and they are dead. They are in a state more exalted than 
ours, but, if we were as spiritually minded as we are capable of being, 
we could still hold direct communion with them, and they would be- 
come spiritual conductors, carrying a torch-light by which we could 
guide our erring footsteps into the paths of success, of holiness, of hap- 
l^ess. f 
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K this be so, man has in his own bosom a directory, a spy on hia 
coming destiny, which, unperrerted and properly cultivated, will 
warn him of approaching danger, and point out the course of success 
and happiness. 

Animal Magnetism also establishes the spiritual, immaterial exist- 
ence of mind in a state separate from matter, as clearly as any fact in 
nature can be demonstrated by experiment ; for, first, it throws the 
mind into a state probably analogous to that after death, in which the 
body has little control over it, in which time and space are unknown, 
in which it sees without the eyes, or as disembodied mmd sees by 
a spiritual cognizance, and in its independent capacity as mind ; and, 
2dly, when the magnetizer and the magnetized are both pure mind- 
ed) the latter sees and holds converse with the spirits of the departed, 
and receives from them warnings, directions, council, for those who 
make the proper inquiry. Words cannot express what I haire seen 
in this respect And, oh ! If I have ever seen a happy soul, it was 
one in this state, with the moral organs highly charged, and all^ ex- 
citement removed from the propensities. Descriptioa would b6 sacri- 
lige! And then to have this holy spell broken in upon by exciting 
one or more of the propensities at the same time ! But I am Utterly 
incapable of describing the scene. Still, I saw how ineffiibly holy and 
happy the human soul could become by the exercise of the moral sen- 
timents, and particularly that faculty under consideration. The Rer- 
erend Mr. Tenant of New Jersey, who was in a trance three days, and 
who, in that state saw and heard wh^t mortal tongue may not, could 
not tell, was. in this spiritual state. So are those at religious meetings, 
particularly camp-meetings, who pray and sing till they " have the 
power," as it was formerly called. This having the power, fanatical 
as most religious men call it, is sanctioned by Phrenology. It requires 
guiding, but it could, should be exercised till it transformed earth into 
heaven, and feasted our souls with rich foretastes of those jo3rs which 
"eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive," but which are laid up for the spiritually minded. 
But enough, I am treading on holy ground. Few will appreciate. 
Fewer still experience. \^But wovfMin mil appreciate, will feel. To 
her I commend these remarks. Her I exhort to breathe forth these 
holy aspirations, " for in due time, ye shall reap if ye faint not.^ 
And, oh 1 such a. harvest. A feast on the food of angels ! A ban- 
quet served up in the palaces, of heaven ! Fruit from thie tree of eter- 
nity I Reach forth. It is vnthin your grasp. Pluck and eat, and give 
to others, that they may eat and live. 
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gioTioM m. 

SPECIAL PROTIDBi'iOES 
" Trust in the Lord." 

Closely connected wkh this subject, and deserving of remark in this 
connection, is the doctrine of ^ Divine Providenoes" so called. Spiri- 
tual guidance, has already been seen to be recognized by Phrenology. 
But about providential interpositions it knows nothing. Whatever 
efiects do not result from cauaationj or, especially, whatever interrupts 
causation, it discards. Nature never allows anything to step in be- 
tween causes and effects. Spiritual impressions may guide, and hence 
may be called providential interpositions by their guiding our choice ; 
but, they never cut off legitimate efiects from their true causes, and sub 
stitute others. Still, an event is none the less providential when a spi 
ritual precaution or ^monition forewarns us to escape danger, or induces 
us to choose our best good, than if the laws of nature were interrupted 
and the great arrangement of cause and efiect rendered null and void ; 
for the r^uks -^are equally beneficial to us. If our organization be 
fine, and if this feeling of spirituality be cultivated, we shall be pre- 
served from all harm thereby, and guided into the right course, so that 
our happiness be secured. And the fact is beautiful to philosophy, and 
encouraging to mortals, that those who are the most perfectly organi 
zed, should receive most of this heavenly guidance. By cukivating 
those highest Elements of our nature, already specified, we shall be 
most efiectually promoting our own highest happiness. 

But we cannot dismiss this subject of providence without exposing 
a prevailing error in regard to what are considered providences. Spi- 
rituality perceives, follows, and trusts in these spiritual guidings ; hope 
expects good to result therefrom; veneration adores Qod therefor; 
and benevolence adoring God for his kindness, trusts in him that these 
spiritual guidings will be for good; and all, guidecl by causality, that 
they will harmonize with fixed laws. This principle leads to the in- 
ference that all spiritual guidings and providences, as far as these pro- 
vidences exist, are /or ^o<h2— are never afflictive, but always pleasura- 
ble. Nor does the benevolent Creator of all things do evil that good 
may come. He does not give pain first, that he may give pleasure 
afterwards. In every single instance throughout creation, he so ar* 
Ttnges it as to give all pleasure, and no pain in order to arrive at that 
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pleasure. What righl have we, then, to suppose that he mab» us 
suffer in order afterward to cause us enjoyment, for this would be a 
toto celo departure from every principle, every fact of his entire gov- 
ernment, and in direct conflict with that view of the divine character and 
government already evolved from Phrenology. No ; afflictive pro- 
vidences do not exist All pain is but punishment^ not providences — 
the natural consequences of violated law, not divine chastisements. 
God does not carelessly dip the arrow of affliction in the wormwood of 
his malignity or wrath, and thrust it causelessly into the soul of man. 
A.11 that God does, from beginning to end, is all promotive of happi- 
ness. The idea, so often held forth from the pulpit, that sickness and 
death in the prime of life, are afflictive providences, sent to chastise us, is 
onerous ; for they are the penalties of violated physical laws. Sick- 
ness and premature death are as much the effects of their legitimate 
causes, as any other event is an effect of its cause. A child dies, and 
the parents, whiiei bleeding under the wounds of lacerated parental 
love, console themselves by '' The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord." " It is the Lord^s doings,'* 
dM^. ; whereas they killed their child. They allowed it. to disorder its 
stomach and bowels by eating cucumbers, or green com, or unripe 
fruit, or too much fruit, and then it was exposed and took cold, was 
badly doctored, had the summer complaint, and died. Or, in the fall 
and spring, it was exposed till it took a violent cold ; a fever set in, 
and fastening upon the throat, it had the croup and died. Or, upon 
the head, and it died of brain fever. Its sickness and death were caused, 
and that by violations of the physical laws. It was murdered by neg- 
lect or improper treatment, and then all this blnme is thrown off from 
the guilty perpetratora, by charging it to the providence of God. Just 
as though God killed your child ! 

An anecdote in point One Christmas evening, the parents of a 
child tickled it mightily with the idea, that if it would hang up its 
stocking, Santa^Claus would come in the night and fill it full of good 
things. She did so, and in the morning while yet in bed called for 
her stocking, which she found filled widi raisins, nuts, rich cakes, &c., 
and which she continued to eat till she had swallowed the whole. 
She was plied through the early part of the day with addftional good 
things ; till at three o'clock she wa? taken in a fit, and died at night 
Dissection showed the cause of her death to have been simply, solely, 
an overloaded stomach, and yet, at her funeral, the good old minister 
soothed the lacerated feelings of parental anguish by telling the pa- 
rents that << It was the £or(i'« doings, to which they must bo w in silenoe 
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— that it was a mysterious providence, sent as a chastisement, to wean 
^em from earth and earthly things, and place their souls on heaven 
and heavenly things." And yet both thie gormandizing of the child 
and also the dissection, showed its death to have been caused solely 
by parental indulgence. I doubt not but every reader has seen eases 
m point And then, what idea must he have of God, who supposes he 
killed the child, not only without law, but directly in the teeth of those 
very laws which he himself has established. And even if they think 
he meant it for their good, just as though he did not know how to 
seek their good without making them thus miserable. 

Similar remarks appertain to the sickness of adults. We go on to 
violate every law of physiology, and for a series of years, and then, 
when nature would fain vindicate her laws by punishing their aggres- 
sion, we deafen our ears and harden our hearts to her remonstrances 
by accusing the Deity of stepping aside from his laws, and tormenting 
us by his afflictive providences. The plain fact is this, that we need 
never be sick. We have no right to be sick. We are culpable for 
being sick, for all of every thing is caused. All sickness is caused, 
and caused directly by the violation of some physiological law. Let 
parent? as parents, obey these laws, and then let children be brought 
up in their obedience, and then continue therein all the days of their 
lives, no sickness, no pain, wouldy could occur. Every organ of the 
body was made to be healthy, none to be sickly. Health is but the 
TuUurcd, primitivey action of them all, while siclo^ess is their abnormal 
or painful action. Let them alone, save giving them their unnatural 
stimulants, and they will all go on to perform their normal, healthy 
function from the cradle to the grave. No truth is more self-evident, 
than that health is the natural function of every faculty, and sickness 
their perverted function. If we do not make ourselves sick, we shall 
always be well. Teeth were never made to ache. They were made 
to masticate food. They give us pain only when we cause their decay 
by abusing them. The Indian never has decayed or aching^ teeth, nor 
need we if we take proper care of them. So witA every other organ 
of the body. They all give us pain only afler we have abused them^ 
and in consequence of that abuse. And the natural order of death 19, 
that, like the setting sun, we should gradually descend the hill of life 
and die by slow and imperceptible degrees, just as the western sky be- 
comes less and less bright, till, finally, the last rays have taken their 
departure. Yidlent death, in the prime of life, is most abhorrent — is 
inconceivably shocking to Benevolence, and forms no part of the naii^ 
9§l order of things, or of the Providence of God. We die in spite of 
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Providence, instead of by its hand. << We give ourselves the wounds 
we feel. We drink the poisonous . gall, and then sickness and death 
punish us for our transgressions. 

If these principles were not rendered perfectly demonstrative by 
physiology, I would cut off my right hand rather than pen them ;. for 
they are most unpopular, and especially wiU excite religious prejudice 
against me. But they are true, and wiU ultimately bear sway. 
Reader, let me entreat thee to examine this point carefully one full 
year, and then you will coincide with me. I grant that sickness and 
death are oflen induced by parents, either as parents, in their having 
some hereditary disease, or by their not understanding how to preserve 
the healths of their children ; still, they are never providential, but 
always punishments^ and imply guilt some where. 

If I be asked, why I bring forward a point so unpopular, I answer, 
to save life, , As long as men continue to regard sickness and death as 
providential, they will not be led to obey the natural laws. But the 
doctrine urged above, cannot be believed without powerfully enforcing 
obedience to those laws ; and I doubt not but a knowledge of this very 
principle will enable many a reader to escape many an afflictive provi- 
dence, and to enjoy the society of his children, companions, and 
friends many years longer than he otherwise would — reason enough, 
surely. 



SECTION IT. 

conversion; the operations. of the holy ghost: divine grace: 

faith, etc. 

'' Unless je be converted, &c. je cannot see tiie kingdom of God.'' 

The principles thus represented teach us the true doctrine of those 

spiritual influences called conversion, the operation of Divine grace, 

the Holy Spirit, &c. That a Divine Spirit exists, has been already 

showiDU Also, that it is in every place. And that prayer communes 

with him, &c. But, the tendency of the i)rinciples already presented| 

shows that toe seek him, not he us. He does not torn aside from the 

usual operations of nature, to pour out his sp^t upon mankind. Or, 

rather, that spiiit is like the wind that blows everywhere, except 

where it is excluded, and that will blow even there, and with the saniA 
freedom^ if the doors and windows pf the human soul be but opened 
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for itis reception. In conversion, I believe. It consists simply in tha 
' spirittuUization of our natures already pointed out, the main medium 
of which is marvellousness. By operating upon this faculty and or- 
gan, it extends the range of its action so^ to quicken benevolence, 
veneration, hope, conscientiousness, and the whole moral group ; and 
this gives them that ascendency over the propensities which we have 
already shown to constitute virtue, the product of which is "joy in the 
Holy Ghost,'' moral purity, and consequently happiness. Natural, itis ; 
supernatural, it is not. Not for the chosen few — ^the elect. But as 
free as the air of heaven, or the gushing fountain. All can, who will, 
drink in these heavenly influences— be converted — ^be holy — be hap- 
py. Nor should any wait to be operated on. They must operate on 
themselves — ^must pray— -must spiritualize themselves. And so we 
piust spiritualize, convert, one another ; for all the organs are capable 
of being excited. The exercise of these spiritual feelings in one, will 
tend to excite them in others, and the^ again in others ; thus widening 
their influences and happifying mankind beyond what tongue can ex 
press or mind conceive. 

Prayer, being an exercise of this spiritual feeling, is eminently cal- 
culated to promote it in others ; that is, to convert pthers — to convert 
ourselves. So, praying for the impenitent is equally calculated, as al- 
ready shoii^, to spiritualize^ convert, them. And let all seek these 
religious, elevating influences, for the same reason that they should eat, 
or think, or talk ; namely, to be happy in their exercise. 

But, let these exercise be permwnent, not transient. To sudden 
conversions, the same principles apply that are already shown to go- 
vern revivals. But, the merei statement of the principle is sufficient. 

Is it not highly probable, that these principles throw some light on 
the exisjtence of what is called the Holy Spirit ; the Holy Ghost ; the 
Spirit of God, &c. ? Do not these phrases refer simply, solely, to that 
spiritual existence of God already pointed out, and refer to the mode 
of Divine existence, rather than to separate personages of the Deity ? 
At aU events, other than this, Phrenology, as far as I am now able to 
interpret it, knows nothing of the existence of a separate part or per. 
son of the Deity corresponding with the usual doctrines of the Holy 
Ghok. 
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8KCTI0H T ' 

A CBANOE OF HEART CONTINUSD.— OBJECTION AJ^SWEEED. 

Many believers in the doctrine of a change of heart and life, are un- 
able to reconcile this doctrine with the principles of Phrenology. And 
as the following quotation from page 410 of " Fowler's Practical Phre- 
nology," states aihd answers this objection satisfactorily, it is inserted 
accordingly. 

" ' To the Meesrs. Fowlen : . 

" * 8in,-*At your next lecture, I wish yoa to explain, according to the 
principles of phrenology, how any biaterial or radical change in a man's moral 
character, disposition, or conduct, can take place. For example ; we fiieqaentiy 
see the infidel and in*eUnous man, suddenly and radically change his sentimenti 
and practices in life, and become pious, reverential and devotionali Now, ac- 
cording to the principles of your system, it seems to follow, that, in reality, there 
are no such changes, and tliat they are wholly imaginary or hypocritical, or else, 
that there must be a corresponding change of the phrenological organs, namely, 
a sudden diminution of one class of organs, and an equally sudden enlargemetU 
of another class, whose functions are dii:9ctly opposite. 

« * That men do often experience these changes, is evident to every one ; but 
that the bumps of the cranium, are subject, to such sudden growth and depres- 
rion, is certainly most doubtful : and, if these organs do not correspond with a 
man's changes m conduct and dispositibn, how can they have any reciprocal 
relation to his true character? , D. J. MALLISON, M. D.'" 

^ Admitting this doctrine of a change of character and conduct, called 
regeneration, as believed in and taught by orthodox Christians, to be 
correct, and the first question to be considered in relation to its bearings 
upon the doctrines of Phrenology, is, in what does this change consist f 
From even a superficial view of tne subject, it is evident, ^at it does 
not consist either in a substitution of on<e primary mental faculty for an 
other opposite &culty, or in a change of the original nature and char 
raster of the faculties, or of their proportional strength ; for, if the 
subject of this change possessed a strong and original intellect before 
conversion, he has just as strong and as oric^inal an intellect of^^r con- 
version ; but, if he is weak-minded before, he still remains so. Even 
his leading peculiarities of mind, thought, and feel^sf, remain unal- 
tered. If, before .conversion, he possessed a remarkably retentive me- 
mory of incidents, of faces, of dates, of principles, and of places, his 
memory of these things is equally tenacious afterwards ; but, if his 
memory of anv of these things \hs weak before, it is equally so ailer- 
wards. If, beu)re, he was remarkable for his mechanical or any other 
talents, he is uniformly found to possess these very same talents, and in 
the same degree, afterwards. If he be possessed 9f a superior musical 
talent before he meets this change, he possesses the very same talenti 
and in the same degree of excellence, auer this event 
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^ In what, then, does this change consist ? Simply and iohly in a 
chwngt of the direction of these respective faculties^ or of the objects 
upon which they are exercised^ and not in a change of their nature 
and character, or of their relative power. For example : if the per* 
ion converted, had a great talent for music, the effect of his conversion 
is to change the direction of this faculty : thus, before conversion, it 
was chiefly exercised in singing songs, lively airs, &c., whereas, it is 
now chiefly exercised upon pieces of sacred music. If, before conver- 
sion, his reasoning powers were great, but exercised principally upon 
political, philosophical, or scientiflc subjects, they are aflerwards 
equally powerful, but directed mainly to religious and theological sub- 
jects. Benevolence, which was before manifested in relieving the 
physical sufiering, and promoting the temporal wants and earthly hap> 
piness of his fellow-men, is now directed to a diflerent and. far more 
elevated object, namely, the salvation and eternal happiness of 
mankind. And so. of every othbr feeling,^ faculty, and talent, of the 
individual, . (' 

" Now, inasmuch as the relative powtr of. th^ faculties themselves, 
remains unchanged, though directed to diflferent objects, there is no 
call ibr alteration in the proportionate size^ of the organs, and, of course, 
no need of a sudden diminution of one class of organs, and an equally 
sudden enlargement qf another class. But, if this change of heart 
did necessarily involve a change of the nature and the constitution of 
the primary mental powers the inevitable conclusion would be, that 
these faculties were not well made at the flrst, and therefore, require 
remodjelling, or, rather, re-creating, which would necessarily imply 
imperfection on the part of the Creator ; and, not only so, but this radi- 
cal change in the nature of the faculties themselves, would certainly 
destroy the identity of the person converted, thus making Jhim, not a 
new, but another, being. 

" Again : if this conversion were to change the relative power of the 
firimary faculties, the same inferences hold good. Whilst, then, the 
nature of the faculties themselves remain unchanged, and their propor- 
tionate strength the same as it was before, the amount of it is, that divine 
grace simply gives to the faculties as they originally or previously were, 

a NEW DIRECTION. 

" An illustration will, perhaps, make the point clear. A steamboat, 
which is made perfect and beautiful throughout, is being propelled 
down a river, by t|ie power of steam. Th^ rudder is turned, and the 
same boat is noio propelled up the river, by the same power, and by 
means of the same apparatus. But the boat is not changed, or trans- 
formed ; for it is, by supposition, made perfect ; nor is the nature of 
the steam changed, nor the character or proportionate strength of any 
one thing about the boat. This is not necessary. The boat is perfect. 
Its direction, merely, is altered ; and that by means of the co-operation 
of the power of the boat and that of her commander. So it is in the 
matter of conversion. The sinner is sailing smoothly down the rapid 
current of sin and worldly pleasure. He is arrested, and changes, not 
the nature of the thinking faculties themselves,hvLi merely the direction 
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of the thoughts produced — not the nature of the propcUingpoicers them' 
selvesy hut the drift and current of the feelings that flow from thoee 
powers, hy setting before them a different object to stimulate and occupy 
mose powers. 

^'Tlie analogy of the steamboat, does not, of course, hold fifooi 
throughout ; for man is a moral agent, the steamboat, a mere machine. 
It, however, holds good as far as I have occasion to apply it. Men are 
depraved, not because they have depraved faculties^ but because they 
make a depraved use of good faculties : see last proposition under the 
last objection, p. 403 of Fowler's Practical Phrenology. 
, " You allude to a * stbdden^ change. So far as the change is sud- 
den, it is not a change; either of faculties^ or of their relative strength. 
This change of the proportionate strength of the faculties is always 
gradual. The man whose besetting sin before conversion, was an 
inordinate craving for money, has the same craving afterwards, with 
this difference merely, that, by the grace given him at conversion, it 
is restrained from breaking out into* overt acts of wickedness. The 
same is true of the passionate man, &c. Paul speaks of carrying on a 
' warfare agsiinst the lusts of the flesh ;' and the Bible everywhere 
holds out the idea that victory over our depraved propensities, must be 
gradual, and can be obtained onlyhy long continued nrxilaborious 
effort — ^by watching and praying, and severe self-denial. Christian 
experience is compared to the * rising light, which,' from a feeble 
gleaming, ' groweth brighter and brighter till the perfect day* — ' to a 
grain of mustard seed, which,' from the smallest of seeds, ' becomes a 
great tree ;' plainly implying, that, as far as the relative strength of the 
faculties is changed, so far the change is gradual, 

" I would ask any true Christian, if he is not obliged to hold in with 
a strong rein, those propensities that predominated before his conver- 
sion ; and, if a long time is not requisite effectually to subdue ^^ those 
sins that most easily beset him," so that their instinctive promptings 
are not plainly felt. By the time, then, that he has subdued his pro- 
pensities^ or altered the relative strength of his faculties^ the orgar^ 
will have time to adjust themselves accordingly : see pp. 123, to 1 40, ol 
Education and Self-Improvement ; second edition, 1 844. 

'^ If I mistake not, then, I have clearly shown, that the doctrines and 
principles of phrenology, are not at all inconsistent with the doctrine 
of regeneration ; and, also, that phrenology enables us to tell V)hai Vmi 
of Christians particular individuails are." 
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SECTION VL 

MATERIAUSM. — OBJECTION AMSWEE£D. 

The doctrine of the immateriality of the soul, of ah eternal exidlence 
beyond the grave, is glorious, is beatific, in the highest degree, and 
holds out the blessed hope tht^t that etertiity may be infinitely happy, as 
well as of infinite duration. But, it is alleged, that Phrenolbgy mili- 
tates seriously against this soul-inspiring doctrine, by demonstrating 
the existence of relations between the body and the mind so intimate, 
so perfectly reciprocal, in nearly or quite every and all conceivable cir- 
cumstances, as to leave room for the inference— as even to force the in- 
evitable conclusion upon us, that, when the body dies, the soul dies 
al$o. The intimacy of the relation existing between the body and the 
mind, I admit. But I do not admit the therefore^ that mind is mate- 
rial. This therefore depends, not on the mtivMicy of the relation be- 
tween the body and the mind, but on the fact of the existence of any 
relation whatever. Whether this intimacy be great or little ; uniform, 
or occasional ; perfectly reciprocal, or not so at all ; does not affect the 
question. Be the relation ever so distant, so that it but exist at all^ 
that existence goes just as far in proof of either doctrine, materiality or 
immateriality, as would the most intimate relation. But, I cannot see 
that the existence of this relation, be it more or less perfectly reciprocal, 
proves any thing either way. Even if matter should be shown to be 
the cause, and mind the effect, the doctrine of materialism would not 
necessarilly follow. If it could even be shown, that organization was 
the cause of mind, and that mind was simply the product or function 
of organization in operation, I cannot see that this product is necessa- 
rily material because its machine or manufacturer is material. And 
the more so, since we cannot say ,for certain that the physiology is the 
cause, and the mentality the effect, rather than mind the cause, and 
physiology the effect. That laws of cause and effect exist between the 
two, or even govern all the relations of either to the other, is demon- 
strated by Phrenology ; but whether it is the original cast and charac- 
ter of jjie mind which gives the form and texture to the body, to the 
brain, or the size and other conditions of the latter, that govern the for- 
mer, has not yet been fully established. And even if mind coul4 be 
shown to be the product of organized matter in action, the inateriality 
or immateriality of that mind remains still undecided, that depending 
on the nature of mind itself, and not on its material agent. 

But it is hardly necessary to discuss this whole subject of material 
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iim itself, but simply to shoW that Phrenology dees not lead theralo* 
The great truth is admitted, thid; we know nothing of mind in this 
world, except as it manifests itself, and acts by means of the corporeal 
organs. And particularly the brain and mind are perfectly reciprocal, is 
plain, matter of fact, which all see and feel every hour, moment, of their 
wakkio- existence. " The whole question, then, seems to resolve it- 
self into this: — Whether or not the connexion of mind and matter ner 
cessarilp involves the doctrine of materialism. 

« But, decide this question as we may, this much is certain, that 
phrenology is no, more liable to the charge of materialism, than is 
every system both of physicks and metaphysicks extant. If phrenology 
is chargeable with materialism, the science of anatomy, of medicine, 
of physiology, of natural and moral philosophy, and, in short, of every 
thing which treats of the human body or mind, is equaMy chargeable 
with supporting the same doctrine ; for they, one and all, equally with 
phrenology, admit, and even demonstrate, this same great principle of 
the intimate connexion and relation between the physical organization 
and the manifestations of thought and feeling. Nay, even the Bible 
itself is chargeable with this heresy of materialism. But, if there is 
any more materialism in the proposition, that one portion of the brain 
is employed to perform one class of mental functions, and another por^^ 
tion, another class, than there is in the proposition, that the trAoie brain 
is brought into action by e^ery operation qf the mind, then^ indeed, is 
phrenology guilty, but not otherwise. 

^ZZ systems of physiology support the doctrine, that the brain is the 
corporeal instrument by means of which the mind performs its various 
functions ; and this doctrine constitutes the data, and the only data, 
upon which the charge of materialism, as urged against phrenology 
is founded. Hence, so far as the objection has any force, it virtually 
lies against the existence of any connection between, not only the 
brain and the operations of the mind, but between any portions ofmaU 
ter whatever and the mind. But Jt has alreadi^ been shown, that we 
know nothing of the existence or operations of mind in this life, as a 
separate entity, or a thing that exists or acts apart from organized or 
animate matter ; but of its existence and operation in connection with 
organized and animate matter, we do know, just as well as we "know 
that matter itself exists. 

" But this objection is not urged by infidelity against the Christian 
religion so much as it is by professing Christians against phrenology. 
They argue that « Materialism is false, because it is contrary to divine 
Revelation ; but that phrenology leads to materialism j and, therefore 
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phrenology must be untrue.'* But let those who . are zealous for the 
truth of the Christian religion, beware, lest, by proving materialism 
upon phrenology, they thereby prove it upon themselves, and thus fall 
into the snare which they had set for phrenologists. They iAfer that, 
if phrenology is tme, it necessarily implies the truth of the doctrine of 
materialism, and, consequently, overthrows Christianity. Now, if, 
after all, phrenology 5A(w^<i become (as it unquestionably will) fully 
established, materialists and infidels Ivill prove their doctrines by the 
very arguments furnished by Christians themselves. 

" They will reason thus : ' According to your own arguments, if 
phrenology is true it establishes the truth of materialism, infidelity, fatal- 
ism, &c. : phrenology is demonstrably true; the?refore the doctrines ol 
materialism, infidelity, fatalism, &.C., are undeniable.' And thus, even 
though their arguments are sophistical, Christians will be * condemned 
out of their own mouth,' or else driven to the disagreeable alternative 
of admitting that their arguments are. fallacious, and the o&pring of 
religious bigotry."* 

But, so.far from beating m the least in favor of materialism. Phre- 
nology furnishes the strongest argument that exists in feivor of the 
immateriality of the soul, and of a spirituar stat6. No argument can 
be stronger in proof of anything whatever, than the existence of this 
organ and faculty of spirituality is proof that rftan has an immaterial 
nature, a spiritual existence. What proof can be stronger that man is 
a seeing being than the fact that he possesses eyes, adapting him tc 
seeing, and constituting him a seeing being 1 What, that he is a rea- 
soning being, than his possession of the primary element or faculty of 
reason ? What that he has a spiritual nature than the analysis of the 
primary element of spirituality just shown to form a constituent portion 
of his nature % It is demonstrative proof It is" the highest possible 
order of proof. It settles the matter completely. Jt leaves no evasion, 
no cavilling, no room for the shadow of a doubt. Man has a spiritual, 
immaterial nature, just as much as he has a friendly nature, or an ob- 
serving nature, or a moving nature, or any other nature, and is there- 
fore, and thereby, and therein, an immaterial being, just as much as he 
is a thinking being, a talking being a parentd being, a remembering 
being, or possessed of any other constitutional quality whatever. Am- 
plification will not strengthen the argdment. There it is, in the plain- 
est terms. Whoever admits the truth of Phrenology, a^d denies that the 
soul is immaterial, is incapable of reasoning. To admit the truth of 
this science, is of necessity to admit the spirituality and the immaterial* 
ily of man. No middle ground, no other position exists. 

* Fowler's Practical Phrenology. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOPE, AND ITS BEABINGS^A FUTUBE STATE 

SECTION I. 

ANALTaiS, LOCATION AND BEARINGS OF HOPE. 
SzpectaAio]|.^Anticipatioii of fdtore good. 



" Man nerer is, bat always to bx, bleaaed." 



Man Jyes a tkiee-fold life. Through the ag«acy of memory, he iva. 
over, again and again, the past, for the ten thousandth tim^. He lireis 
in the present by actual sensation. He lives in the future as ofieh, as 
luxuriantly €us he pleases, by mounting his glowing imagination upon 
the pinions , of hope, and soaring aloft, and afar, to that blissful period 
in the future to which he expects ere long to arrive. But for hope, the 
heart would break, the hands hang down. Little would be attempted, 
because little would be expected. In trouble, we should be unwilling 
to change lest it but increase our misfortunes. In prosperity, we should 
not expect its continuance, but stand in perpetual fear of adversity. In* 
deed, words can but feebly portray the condition of the human mind, 
without the enlivening, invigorating influences of hope. Thankful 
should we be for its existence. Careful, lest we abuse it. And assid- 
uous in its proper cultivation. 

But, what is its legitimate fonction? What its true sphere? What 
its bearings ? What great practical truths does it unfold % 

Ihmortautt a state of being beyond the narrow confines of earth, 
and extending do^ the- endless vista of eternity, infinitely beyond the 
conception of imagination's remotest stretch ! And an eternity of Aap- 
piness, too, if we but fulfil its conditions. And to an extent, the height^ 
the boundaries of which, Hope, mounted on her loftiest pinions, cannol 
environ— cannot reach. Oh! the height, the length, the depth, the 
richness, of that ocean of love, of unalloyed bliss, opened up to the 
foretaste of mortals by this &culty 1 
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^But,'' says one, ^ is not this world the natural sphere, the legpitimate 
t^mination of hope? Have we not eartMy desires and prospects, in 
our children, in property, fame, intellectual attainments, and kindred ob- 
jects, sufficient to satiate this faculty, without resorting to these far- 
fetched, and at best only visionary reveries, of this organ % What is 
your proof that another^ state, and not this, constituted its legitimate 
sphere of exercise? We know^ that to hope for this world's goods, is 
its true and natural function. Why, then, abandon its real, known 
function, for one that is both uncertain and chimerical?" 

Look, £rst, at its loccUion. Location is a certain guide to direction 
and cast of function. Though every organ is designed to act with 
every other, yet all the organs are designed to act most with those locat- 
ed nearest to them. As the heart and lungs, designed to act with 
perfect reciprocity, are therefore placed close to each other, and so 
of the eyes and brain, and of all the organs of the body; so, of appetite 
and acquisitiveness, that we may lay up eatables ; so, of the social, of 
the intellectual,.of the moral, of all the organs of man. We will not 
demonstrate this principle here, but simply refer the reader to that se- 
ries of articles in Vol. VI., entitled, " The Philosophy of Phrenology," 
where it is fully stated and so applied as to develop many beautiful 
and valuable principles. (See also p. 34 of this work.) But, taking 
this principle of juxta position as admitted, and applying it to hope, 
we find its organ located among ,the moral organs; and not among 
the propensities. Now, if in the great economy of nature, the*legi- 
timate function of this faculty had been originally intended to be re- 
stricted to this world, (that is, been designed to operate with the pro- 
pensities mainly,) it would have been located among the pfopensities. 
If man's hopes have been originally intended to fasten on property, 
and to inspire the hope of becoming immensely rich, or to operate with 
ambition so as to create a hope for fame ; or with appetite, to make us 
anticipate rapturously every coming meal, or to work principally with 
the domestic organs, and inspire hopes appertaining to the family, 
&c., this organ would have been located by the side of acquisitive- 
ness, or approbativeness, or appetite, or the domestic group. But it is 
located as far from these animal organs as possible, showing that its 
main function is 7wt to be restricted to the things of time and sense, 
but it is located in the moral group, showing that its main office is to 
hope for moral pleasures, not animal. And what is more, is most, it 
is located by the side of spirituality on the one hand, so that it may fas- 
ten its anticipations mainly upon a spiritual stat^ ; and on the other, 
l^ the side of conscientiousness, so that it may expect the rewards of 
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our good deeds. It is this juita position of hope and consciemious- 
ness which makes us satisfied that when we have done right^ we shall 
be the gainers thereby. 

An example : — Let the Author, actuated purely by conscien- 
tious scruples, put forth truths in this work, or in his lectures, 
which he knows will be unpopular for the time being, and be a 
means of retarding its sale, as well as of seriously injuring him for the 
present, yet, the very fact that he is conscious of having done his 
duty thereby, makes him feel that he shall ultimately be the gainer 
by thus telling the truth. That man whose ^amscienct is clear, fears 
little. A clear conscience makes a stoiit heart . It renders its posses- 
sor bold, and makes him not only feel safe, but encourages hope to 
predict ultimate success. Truly ^' are the righteous as bold as a lion." 
That is, when conscience is in its normal, self-approving state of ac 
tion, it quiets cautiousness, and stimulates hope to expect happiness 
therefrom. - c 

But, reverse this principle, and we see why it is that '^ the wicked 
flee when no man pursueth.'* For, when conscience is disturbed "by: 
the compunctions of guilt, this its painful action throws cautiousness 
also into a painful, fearing state, a state of alarm and terror, be- 
sides withdrawing all stimulous from hope.. Hence it is that when 
a man feels guilty; he is conscious that he is continually exposed to 
punishment. Walled in bn all sides, he could not feel safe. Protect- 
ed by armies of true body-guards, he would live in continual fear. 
Let A. steal, or commit any crime, and let B. step up to him familiarly, 
and tap him on the shoulder : ^^ I did not steal that," exclaims A. 
^^ No one l^pposed you did ; but ' a guilty conscience needs no accus 
er,' I now think you did steal it, else you would not be so anxious to 
exonerate yourself," replies B. The plain fact is, that if a roan would 
be happy, he must keep his conscieiice clear, and if he does this, he 
will rarely be miserable. 

Secondly : Man expects to exist hereafter. No other fiiculty can 
exercise this feeling. As shown under the head of veneration, (p. 49,) 
all the other faculties are exclusively pre-occupied, and wholly en^ 
grossed, each in performing its own legitimate function. No one will 
question the position, that those who expect to exist hereafter, do so by 
exercising the organ and faculty of hope. Now, is this expectation 
of immortality the legitimate function of hope, or its abnormal, exotic, 
jnnatural function? If the latter, then must this expectation of 
^tomity be repulsive, and all up-hill work, contrary to the nature 
tf man, and therefore certain not to continue long dr extend fer. No 
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stronger proof can exist, that to hope for a future state oi being is the 
natural function of this facuhy, than the universality of this expecta- 
tion in all ages, among all flesh: In short, the same argument by 
which the function of Divine worship was proved to be constitu- 
ttonal, [p. 46 to 53,] mutatis mutandis^ proves, with equal clearness, 
that to expect to exist hereafter is the legitimate, primitive func- 
tion of hope, and not its ^perverted function. And that same branch 
of this argument by which it was shown that worship was not 
taught, but was innate^ also proves the innateness of this expecta- 
tion of eternity. Without this faculty, and unless to hope for eter- 
nity were its true function, man could form no more conception or 
idea of a future state than the blind man could of colors. In short, 
9SI the ramifications of that argument, apply to this. The premises, 
the data, the application, the answers to objections^ the all of either, 
are every way alike. 

But, again : (And this argument applies equally to veneration.) If 
to expect to live hereafter, be the true function of hope, that func- 
tion, that hope, mu5t be every way beneficial to man ; for ev/ery 
organ, faculty, element of our nature, exercised in harmony with 
its normal, primitive constitution, is every way promotive of happi- 
ness, because in obedience to the laws of its constitution. But what- 
ever exercise of any faculty is not in harmony with its normal, primi- 
tive constitution, violates the natural laws, and thus induces their pen- 
alty. Now, I submit to any reflecting mind, what pain, what penalty 
is there that grows naturally, necessarily, out of this hope of immor- 
tality? So far from experiencing ^ain in the act itself, the human 
mind even exults in the pleasures of such anticipation as much as in, 
perhaps, any other mental exercise whatever. If I wished to give 
the human mind a literal banquet oi pleasure, I would feast it on 
thoughts of immortality. If I wished to make the strongest possible, 
and the most impressive, appeal to the mind or soul of man, I would 
found that appeal on eternity ! Reader ! does thy hope of existing 
hereafter, give thee pleasure or give thee pain? And if pain, is 
that pain the necessary^ or the accidental, accompaniment of hope ? 
That is, is it absolutely impossible for hope to be exercised without 
inducing this pain/ Surely not. Nor do any painful after conse- 
quences grow necessarily out of this exercise of hope. Both the exer- 
cise of hope in this way, and all the products of that exercise, are 
pleasurable only^ and pleasurable, too, in the highest possible degree. 
There is no pain, no punishment growing out of this exercise of hope, 
bul a certain reward. Therefore, this exercise # is in obedience to the 
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fixed laws of our Wng, and thezeforc in harmony with the prtmiiive 

ftnction of this facuhy. Nor can this argument be eyaded. 

If it be objected, that thinking so much of another world, unfi^ us 
for this, I say thinking just enough about anciher world is the h&(t 
possible preparation for enjoying this. I go farther : I say that, mere^ 
ly in order to enjoy this life fully, we require to hope for another, and 
I submit this remark to the consciousness of every reader. I put 
it home to the feelings of all, whether enjoying another world in anti- 
cipation, does not sweeten every pleasure of this ] and whether a prac- 
tical belief that there is no hereafler, does not render the pleasures 
of this life insipid ; besides, weakening a most powerful motive for 
good, a powerful restraint upon evil. Nor do JL feel that this position 
can be shaken or evaded. 

If it be still further objected, that many, that even the majority of, 
professing Christians, spend so much thought upon another world, 
that they fail to study and obey the organic laws, and both shorten 
life and render it miserable ; whereas, if they did liot hope for another 
life, they would study to make themselves happy in this ; I answer, by 
admitting the factj but denying that it is a necessary consequence of 
believing in an hereafler. So far from it, the highest possible prepa- 
ration for enjoyment in this life, constitutes the best possible prepara- 
tion for enjoying immortality ; and vice versa, the highest possible 
preparation for eternity, involves the very state which will best fit us 
to enjoy time. I know, indeed, that perhaps the majority of our truly 
religious people, neglect health, and oflen hasten their death, solely in 
consequence of their religious zeal. But, is this the necessary^ the 
universal^ inevitable consequence of this hope of immortality? Is it 
Utterly impossible to indulge the latter without inducing the former i 
Surely not, and he is simple who asserts otherwise. 

In short : Viewed in any light, in all aspects, the inference is cun- 
elusive — ^is established by the highest order of evidence — that the l<v 
gitimate, normal function of hope is to expect to exist beyond t)ie 
grave. 

This established, and the inference becomes clear and even demon- 
strative, that there is a future state adapted to this faculty. If not — ^if 
there be no hereafter, why was this faculty, or at least this manifesta- 
tion or exercise of it, ever planted in the breast of man ? Would a 
God of truth and mercy thus deceive us 1 Would he cruelly raise the 
cup of immortality to our lips only to tantalize us therewith while alive, 
and then to deceive us with the hope of immortality thereby raised in 
ciur souls, while no immortality exists to await or fill this natural de« 
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9ire and expectation? In case there were no hereafter, man would 
have no hope adapted thereto, or capable of creating this expectaticm. 
And, surely, the location of hope by the side of spiritualiti/j so that 
the two may Tiaturally act together, and thereby create the desire, the 
feeling, that there is a spiritual state, and that we shall exist therein 
forever, forms the strongest kind of proof that there U an hereafter, a< 
spiritual, liever-ending state, adapted to that constitutional arrangement 
of the nature of man. Who can doubt the concentration of proof that 
goes to establish this glorious result ? ^ Who can say that this radiat- 
ing focus of truth is but midnight darkness, or only the glare of the 
delusive ignis fatuus 1 Nor have I ever seen the man who could inva- 
lidate this blessed conclusion. It is plainly grafted on the nature of 
man, or, rather, founded in it. The admission of the truth of Phre- 
nology, presupposes, and necessarily implies, the conclusion to which 
we have thus been brought And I am free to confess, that, faith 
aside, and as a matter of reason and argument, I pin my hopes of im- 
mortality (and they are neither few nor weak,) on this argument. 
No other argument that I have ever seen at all compares with it in 
point of clearness and force. I repeat it. A natural, spontaneous ex- 
ercise of the faculty of hope, is an expectation of existing hereafter. 
This is its natural, legitimate, primitive function ; therefore, this 
faculty is adapted, and adapts man, to an hereafter. Hence there is 
an hereafter adapted to this organ. 

Many infidels have been converted from Atheism, or at least from 
scepticism thereby. Among the thousands that have come to my 
Knowledge, the following are given as samples : — 

^^ NtiO'Fairfield, March, 1843. 
" Mr. Editor — ^During the little leisure I could get from the duties 
of a private school under my charge for^about eighteen months past, I 
have been studying Phrenology. From the first, I was so oeeply 
interested in its principles, its application to morals, religion, and al- 
most every other subject of public importance, that I determined to 
become its public advocate as soon- as I could command time and 
means to acquire that practical proficiency adequate to the accom- 
plishment of the duties involved in so responsible an undertaking. 
And I think, of all other persons, I have the greatest reason to love> 
and to reverence Phrenology, inasmuch as it has been one of the prin- 
cipal instruments in saving me from the rock of infidelity, on which I 
had Llruck. When I saw, that the mind was constitutionally adapted 
to th« great and leading principles of Christianity, I was enabled ta 
comprehend the fallacy of the base^ndi servile doctrines of the infideL 
Instead of inculcating or encouraging any thing anti-Christ *nn, as 
psme iiK their ignorance and opposition have said, Phrenology beauti- 
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fully explains and establishes all the important principles of religion. 
We find, that certain organs of the brain are neceisa/ry for the exer- 
cise of those feelings of worship and adoration of the Deity, trust 
in his providences, and confidence in the .revelations of his will. 
Hence, the infidel must, at least, be deficient in the organs of venera- 
tion and marvellousness, and, accordingly, this was the case with me. 
AAd now, to obviate this tendency to disbelief, I set intellect over 
against it, and take the revelations of God for granted, without once 
trying to doubt them — ^knowing that my doubts are the result of small 
marvellousness. To me, the &ct, that there is an organ whose func- 
tion is, trust in Divine providence, and belief in the spiritual, proves a 
future state, and an over-ruling hand. If this be not the case, then 
the Creator has given us a faculty for perceiving, and having faith ih, 
a state which does not exist-T« thing entirely incompatible with the 
character of Omnipotence. 

<' Now, the confirmed infidel or atheist requires some plain, posi 
tive, and tangible evidence, that maybe brought under the. cogniz- 
ance of his senses ; and this is the Icind of evidence afibrded by Phre- 
nology, for he can both see and feel it It was this process of reason- 
ing that convinced me of the truth of Christianity, and the error <3i 
infidelity, and I feel bound by love to the science, and the interest i 
feel for those who have unfortunately stranded upon the shoals of in 
fidelity, to make this public statement. << B. J. Gkat.'' 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman in B. 1.^ dat^ May, 1844. 
^ A little more than a year since, an inquiry arose in my mind re 
specting the truth of the mndamentals of religion, such as the being 
of a God — the divinity of the scriptures, &c. But, my mind becom- 
ing excited ovl these points, and getting into a doubting, sceptical 
mood, did not stop here. I asked after the foundation and origin of 
governments, the utility of the social state, &c. I would know whxt 
constituted an action virtuous, or if there was actually any propriety 
in the distinction of right and wrong. I ruminated over all the ^ scenes 
of man,' to inquire into the elements of every thing, to see t/, in spite 
of pride, in erring reason's spite, * whatever is, is righf — ^I feared what 
ever is, is wrong; or, at. least, I felt I must see the reasons for Pope's 
proposition. ' Time would fail me' to give you a detailed account of 
the state of mind into which I was hurled. What I have said must 
suffice. But I began to read extensively. I procured the best boohi 
I could obtain on the subjects which looked most momentous to me. 
I began to meditate also methodically and rigidly, to determine per- 
plexmg questions with the precision of a philosopher. But I found, 
what I had partly realized before, that authors difi»red, and that I was 
in want of first frindples. In my distress, I turned my attention to 
Phrenology, of which I had already a little knowledge, for salvation 
from universal scepticism's painfiil confiision or derangement — ^which 
last I very much feared. And, blessed be God, I fou;id it a unir 
versal logic^ an endless dictionary, a chart of the tmiverse^ and tAB 
Qod of first principles. Before the rereiations of Phrenokgy, aH 
of my doubts and perplexities fied like morning vapors chased away 
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by the rising sun, and left mv soul to enjoy a great amount of truth, 
established in the certainty ol demonstration. And it was during the 
time of my emancipation from the thraldom of corroding^ soul-killing 
uncertainties, that I became acquainted with your writings. I feel to 
rejoice that you have ever, been raised up to labor as a Phrenologist. 

I must say, before I close, I am waiting with intense interest to see 
what you shall say upon theology in the ' Journal ' of this year. Hun- 
dreds and thousands are doing the same. Among these, I know of 
several distinguished ministers of the gospel. Do your best. Be 
thorough. Your work, * Natural Theory of Phrenology,* is good ; 
but too limited, as I wrote you several months since. Don't leave a 
point not thoroughly treatea." 

Letters and statements of this character, flow in continually from all 
quarters. Those who accuse Phrenology of leading to infidelity and 
scepticism, either practically oi* theoretically, have either but jai smat- 
tering of this sublime, this religious science, or else are incapable of 
comprehending it. Its influence on my own mind has been to deepen 
my religious feelings, and enlarge their boundaries, not to enfeeble 
them. True, it has enfeebled my narrow minded sectarian notions. 
I thank God that it has. Much that was bigoted, intolorant, contracted; 
iand erroneous, it has abolished. But the gold of Ophir, the weakh of 
India, the treasures of the whole earth, could be but a drop in the buck- 
et compared with the value of those religious doctrines and feelings 
it has added to my former religious stock. Nothing would tempt me to 
return back to that state of semi-darkness from which Phrenology has 
delivered me.. I consider that true religious feeling has been multi- 
plied within me a hundred fold by this science. Nor, in all my ex- 
tended acqainlance, do I know the man whom Phrenology has ren- 
dered infidel. I know those whom' it has liberalized. Whose bigotry 
it has slain. But not whose soul it has htu-dened to religious impres- 
sions. It will melt the hearts of all who drink in its doctrines. Fear 
not, then, intellectual reader. Fear not, pious reader. It will make 
you better Christians. It will purify your souls. It will elevate your 
religious nature. It will make you more holy-minded, more exalted 
in ypur views of the character and government of Gk)d, and go far to- 
wiunds preparing you for a blessed iramortalit]^. 
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SECTION &. 

HOPE C0NT1NUEI>.-^MISCELLANE0US mFERENCEB. 

« Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sore and stod&st, and 

which entereth into that within the veil.*' 

Having pointed out the general function of bope, it remains to add 
a few suggestions relative to its exercise. 

1. It is very large in the American head — ^larger than in the heads 
of any other nation which it has been my good fortune to examine ; 
caused, doubtless, by that continual inflation of it, growing out of the 
very nature of our institutions. (See Hereditary Descent, p. 47.) 

2. It combines mainly with acquisitiveness ; whereas it should com- 
bine mainly with the moral faculties. We confine our hopes mainly 
to the things of this world ; whereas we should place them mostly on 
heaven and heavenly things. On this root of the violation of man's 
nature, grow the inflations and depressions of trade in this country 
which have overthrown so many, and set our whole nation upon the 
full gallop after riches. Our pecuniary enibarrassments were not 
caused, cannot be cured, by either political party, or leader, by a na- 
tional bank, or the want of it, but simply, solely, by the over-exercise 
of hope, and by confining it to ikis world ; whereas it should soar to 
another. And as long as men go on to violate this law of their na- 
tures, by this wrong exercise of this moral faculty, they i)au3t sufler 
the penalties of its infraction. But, when they vnll obey this^ law, 
not only will our pecuniary embarrassments cease, and our worldly 
spirit be subdued, but all the glorious, soul-inspiring fruits of its pro- 
per exercise, will be ours in this life, along with a preparation for that 
which is to come. 

3. This organ is sometimes too small Those professing Chris- 
tians in whom it is small, with smaU self-esteem, and large cautious- 
ness and conscientiousness, sufler much firom gloomy religious feelings, 
feel extremely unworthy, and too guilty to be saved, and indulge 
doubts and fears as to their future salvation. Let such remember that 
these gloomy doubts and fears are not piety, bi;t are inconsistent with 
it— -that the absence of hope is a defect^ and that, if tUs organ wm 
larger, and conscientiousness smaller, though their conduct would be 
no better, and heart perhaps worse, yet their hopes of heaved woul^ 
be much stronger, while their prospects of future happiness would be 
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Jess bright To sucli, Phrenology says, that these gloomy feelings 
are caused, not by any actual danger, but simply by their organs. I 
tells them to cultivate this organ, and not to indulge these religious 
doubts and fears. 

4. I find, that most disbelievers in a! future state, have moderate or 
small hope, and hence their expectation of existing hereafter is feeble. 
They say and feel, " well, I neither know, nor care nuich, whether 1 
am to live hereafter or not, but I will tajce my chance with the rest 
of mankind." To such, this science says, your doubts as to a future 
state grow out of your imperfect phrenological organization, and not 
out of the fact that a future state is dbubtful. Cultivate and properly 
direct this facuhy, and your doubts will vanish, your soul be cheered 
with hopes of immortality. 

5. The proper cultivation and exercise of hope, becomes a matter 
of great importance. To show how to enlarge and direct this faculty^ 
does not come within^ the compass of this work, they having been 
treated in * Education and Self-Improvement."* Suffice it to say, that 
in order to enlarge it, it must be exercised^ and to effect this, its appro- 
priate food, (immortality,) must be kept continually before it j it being 
feasted thereon, and ravished thereby. 

6. It is a little remarkable that the exercise of this faculty, in refer- 
ence to a future state, is so oflen commended and enforced in the Bible. 
In this, the Bible harmonizes with Phrenology, and is right 

7. Some beautiful inferences grow out of the combinations of hope 
and marvelldusness, but being in possession of the requiste data, the 
reader can carry them out for Jiimself. ' 

** Directions for cultiyatang all the moral facalties, and indeed all the facnltiea, 
will be foimd in that worki so that their repetition here wonid be out of place. 
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' CHAPTER V. 

■i 

BENEVOLENCE.— ITS ANALYSIS, AND THE TRUTHS TAUGHT 

THEREBY. 



SECTION I. 

THE FtTNCTIpN OF BENEVOLENCE, AND THE DUTY AND PLEASUBE Of 

DOING GOOD. 

" It is more blessed to give than to receive."— C&rwf. 



Pain exists, and man is the subject of it. Governed by laws, tlie 
violation of which induces pain, man often sins and suffers. Instead of 
placing us in a world of chaos, confusion, uncertainty, and chapce, 
Infinite Wisdom has seen fit to throw laws around us, and to sanction 
those laws, by rewarding their obedience with pleasure, and punish- 
ing their infraction with pain. But for these laws, man could have 
calculated upon nothing, could have enjoyed, could have efiected no- 
thing ; and without the reward of pleasure attached to their obedience, 
and a penalty of suflfering affixed to their infraction, these laws would 
have been utterly powerless, and therefore perfectly useless. Indeed, 
self-contradictory though it may seem, no feature of the Divine charac- 
ter or government is more benevolent than in th6 institution of pain ; 
for, without it, we should be liable, carelessly or ignorantly, to lean 
upon a red hot stove, or put our hands into prusic acid, and destroy 
them, and indeed to destroy all parts of our frame a hundred times 
over, if possible ; as we now are, the instant we injure ourselves, or 
violate any physical kw, we feel pain, and are thereby warned of our 
sin, and ?e|ek relief So in the world of mind. We may even take 
it for granted, that every pain ever experienced, or ever to be experi- 
enced by man, is a consequence of the violation of some law of his 
being. And on the other hand, that evary pleasure we experience, 
»vhether mental or physical, flows from our voluntary or involuntary 
obedience of some law. 

But, if this institution of pain existed, unless man had some faculty 
analogous to that of benevolence, to dispose him to pour the oil of con- 
solation into the soul of the suflerer, and assuage his pain, how deso- 
late would our world have heen I Callous to the sufferings of our 
fellow-beings, and not disposed to lift a finger to relieve them ! Re- 
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gardless of how much pain we inflicted, how much trouble we caused ! 
not one kind feeling in the soul of man 1 How utterly desolate ! How 
shorn of its blesssings, m^uld be our earth ! Or, if man had ]>een. 
created an isolated being, incapable of bestowing or receiving favors, 
or of augmenting or effecting the happiness of his fellow-men, this 
faculty would haVe been out of place, and only tormented its possessor 
with (he sight of suffering which could not be relieved^ But, a ben^- 
Tolent God has instituted pain for a wise and beneficial purpose. But 
lest sui^ring unrelieved should blast, or at least mar, his works, he has 
of^et it by planting in the soul of man this kindly feeling for his fellow- 
men. And then, in addition to this, he has put man into that relation 
with his.fellpw-m;^ by which he can both assuage their sulSering and 
promote their happiness. 

Again, the exercise of every organ gives its possessor pleasure in 
proportion to its size and activity. Benevolence is a large organ, and 
therefore fills the heart of the truly benevolent man with as pure 
and enaked pleasure as he is capable of experiencing ; for,^^ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.*' Thus does it double the pleasure of 
man ; first, by pouring the oil of consolation into the wounded heart ; 
and, secondly, by filling the benevolent soul with a pure fountain of 
\pleasure, " which the world can neither give nor take away." But 
for jthe existence of sufifering, this faculty would have had no sphere of 
action, and must have been in the way ; but, with the existence of pain, 
man is rendered, as alrecUly seen, much -more happy than he could 
possibly have been without either law or consequent sufl!ering ; and 
doubly happy : first, in bestowing charity, and in doing acts of kind- 
ness ; and secondly, in becoming the recipient ot these favors, and 
responding to them with heart-felt gratitude. Oh, God ! in infinite 
wisdom hast Thoti made us ! Thou hast bound us to Thee and to one 
another by a three-fold cord of love and wisdom : first, by the institu- 
tion of pain ; secondly, by oflPsetting this institution with this faculty, 
Tind, thereby, by making its exercise so pleasurable to both giver and 
receiver ! Wanting in either, Thy gpvemment would have been im- 
perfect. But possessed of all combined, it is infinite in itself, and infi- 
nitely promotive of the happiness, of all Thy terrestrial creatures ! 
, The existence i)f this faculty, makes it our imperious duty to exer- 
cise it in doing good, and to exercise it much^ because it is a large or- 
gan ; that is, it occupies, when large, > a greater periphera or sur&ce 
on the scull, and a greater amount of brain, than perhaps any other 
organ ; and, as already observed. Phrenology requires us to exercise 
crety organ kahitudlly^ and in proportion to its relative size when 
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large. Man is too selfish, even for his own interes . If he were less 
selHsh, he would be more selfish: that is, if he were more benevolent, 
he would be more happy*. This organ saiih ; " Throw open the dooifc 
of thy house to the benighted wanderer. Be'more hospitable, for thou 
mayest entertain angels unawares. Make sacrifices to^ do good, and 
thou wilt thus cast t^y bread upon the waters, to be gathered in great- 
ly increased. Nay, in the very act of doing good, thou hast thy r^ 
ward.'* 

But, not to dismiss this subject with the mere abstract inference, 
that it is our duty to do good, let us look at some of its practical illus- 
trations ; tha,t is, to the advantages to be derived from its general and 
proper exercise. To draw an illustration from hospitality : To enter- 
tain friends, and even strangers, is one of our greatest pleasures. It 
is not the order of -nature, that we should have so many pubUe houses. 
For, besides their being the greatest nuisances that curse any commu- 
nity, the recepticles of gambling, drinking, and all sorts of wicked- 
ness, which, but for them, could not exist, they deprive us of that pri- 
fnlege of exercising the hospitable feeling which would result from 
throwing open our doors to our fellow-men, and ioading our tables to 
feed the hungry. In a tavern, little social feeUng is exercised, and 
but little benevolence. It is purely a dollar and cent a&ir, and very 
dear does it cost those who are entertained ; because a few of the 
guests want a great deal of waiting upon, which Taises the price, and 
then those who want but litUe, have to pay just as much ; thus wound- 
ing acquisitiveness and conscientiousness. 

Familiar as I am with the principle, that the viohition of any of the 
natural laws punishes the disobedient, I am, notwithstanding, often 
surprised and delighted to see it practically illustrated in ways innu- 
merable, which escape general observation. The violation of the 
law of hospitality is a case in point. Taverns are the direct, legiti- 
mate product of the violation of the law of hospitality. And '^ eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of maa 
to conceive," the number and the aggravation of the public and pri- 
vate sinfulness and vice, of all descriptions and degrees of heineous- 
ness, that grow on this root of violated natural law. Drinking, and 
all the vices that accompany it, " whose name is legion," are their le- 
jgitimate offspring. If taverns produced but this single sin, it would be 
punishment enough in all conscience, yet this is but the beginning^. 
Balls are another. Not that dancing itself is wrong. Indulged in at 
proper seasons, say in the day time, or till nine or ten o'clock in the 
evening, dancing would be the best recreations to be found, and 
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mojBt healtliy, especially for woQian ; bm, carried to excess, and con* 
nected, as it osually is, with drinkiag^ and many other objectionable 
things, especially the exercise of amativeness, in various combinations, 
I d^em it niost objectionable. Besides, dancing being carried to 
sucn excess, generally continued all night, trespasses too much upon 
timo that should be allotted to sleep, of which young people require a 
great amount They also cultivate artificial manners.. These balls 
are almost always held in taverns, aiid go to support them. 
^ Another is, tavern associations — tavern stories, (almost always ob- 
scene,) tavern lingo, of which profane swearing furnisher the warp 
and considerable of th^ filling,* b^ting^ political discussions, 
horse-racing, and this whole cla$s of evils. I should rather bury my 
children than have them brought up in a tavern where liquor is sold. 
I would make an exception in lavpr of temperance taverns, and I urge 
it upon every temperance man, upon all moral men, to patronize tem- 
perance t&vexns wherever they can be found. I never go to any other 
when there is one in the place, and I am sometimes almost tempted even 
tp solicit entertainment in private families, rather than to put up at a 
liquor-selling house however " respectable." 

My brother urges that taverns should be supported at public ex- 
pense, as we support a minister, for example, so that they may not be 
allowsd to sell liquor. He argues, that we properly pay taxes to sup- 
port the poor ,* that these poor are almost all made by taverns ; and 
that we Ishould be gainers by supporting taverns at public expense 
rather than the poor made by these taverns. That they are a great 
public curse, cannot be questioned. That iJve can do without them, I 
fully believe. Ctuakers make perfectly free to call on each other for 
entertainment wherever they are. I doubt not they call it a great 
privilege both to entertain each othejr, though perfect strangers, and 
certainly it is most gratefUl to be thus entertained. Let us all mani- 
fest the quaker spirit, and we shall rid our land of its most blighting 

* Swesring U onqa6stioiiiblv a gnat tin, not so much tgainsl Gcd, as \k% 
■wearer. If, m i« ofteo, perheps^saally, the case, it is mainly the dialect of an- 
ger aQ4 blackguardism, it simply shows the disposition of the one who swears, ao^ 
tends to increase his rough, wrathful state of mind. If it has become habitqal, it 
shows that these feelings are habitual, and indicates permanent depravity. It also 
tends to increase these unhappy feelings in the minds of those who hear it. 
Swearing before children is very bad ; because all children will iinitate, and by imi- 
tating the language of swearers, they soon come to feel the accompanying feel- 
bg, and thus grow op under the dominion of the propensities. I put swearing up- 
•n the ground of the- injury it does to the swearer and to the communtty, rather 
than on its being an offence against Qod. It abo indicates vulgarity. 
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ATOcco— publie houses — and both gite and reeeiTS a vast amount of. 
pleasttre. This doctrine is correct in theory, and beautiful in practice, 
and I hereby extend the rites of hospitality to all ^ho may chance tc 
pass my door,* and ^"Wint victuals or lodging, as free as the air v^e 
breathe. By this means, vast accessions of knovrledge would be de- 
rived by that interchange of views, experience, feelings, &c., conse- 
quet therecm. Acquaintances would be extended, friends mukiplied. 
and society linked together l^ the strongest of bonds. In short, it is 
impossible to count or esthnate the blessings that would grow on this 
tree of the nature of man. ^ 

Another illustration of the beneficial effects of exercising benevo 
ence, is to be found in providing for the poor. The vray they are 
now supported, almost entirely precludes the exercise of this fecuky? 
This should not be. I doubt whether there need ever be any 
poor. To do away with taverns alonis would obviate probably two 
thirds of their number. And most of the balance would never be- 
come poor but for thii^ grasping love of money which actuates aU 
clai^ses, and hoards immense wealth in the hands of the few, and 
thereby ever over-reaches the many. Property is only another name 
for the necessaries and comforts of life. Now it is plain, that if a few 
have a great amount of them, the many must be proportionally de- 
prived thereof. I believe it vnrong to become very rich, and that it 
should be prohibited by law, just as we prohibit other things that in- 
jure the public. - ■ ■ 

Especially, if we give the poor an opportunity to help themselves, 
nearly all would embrace it. To be supported ai public expense, is 
most humiliating. How many poor widows have worked themselves 
intd their graves to support a starving family, rather than to go upon 
the town ! Reader, writer ! how would you like to go to the poor- 
house ? But, when poor, and needing help, if some morp fortunate neigh 
bor would give you an opportunity to help yourself, to till land, or to 
do other work, how would your lightened heart leap for joy I The 
prettiest way to help a poor neighbor is to employ him, and to give 
him ample, bountiful if you please, wages. 

A story : — A fortunate, but benevolent man, had a poor colored 
neighbor too infirm to 4o much, but very deserving. The former 
would sell to the latter, but postpone the reception of pay, or tell him 
that he would give him a certain sum per eapot fer whatever tares 

• Three injles north of Fishkill viUtge, on the roid to Poa||hkeepflie, DoUhee 
eotmty, N. Y. I call it • The Bird's Neet.'l 
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or verniiii )ie wished exterimnated ; say, a round sum for the head of 
every crow, or squirrel, or muskrat, &c., or for every thistle-root, or 
dock-root, dx. In this way, the poor man nominally paid for what 
he had, so as to he relieved from that oppressive feeling of obligation 
and dependence that always accompanies the reception of gifts, and 
yet was as much benefited as though he had not pdd a cent Thou 
sands of wa3rs which every reader can devise for himself, may be 
contrived in which to bestow charity and yet relieve the recipient from 
all feelings of obligation. , 

JVfaking Christmas, new-year, and other holiday presents, furnishes 
another delightful exercise of this faculty. Phrenology recommends 
it most cordially, and also the general interchange of neighborly acts, 
Thus : " neighbor A. come over into my orchard whenever" you like and 
help yourself to such apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, and the 
like as you please." •' Thank you, neighbor, I will avail myself of your 
kind offer» I have a fine lot of currents, more, probably, than will be 
wanted. Come over -or send any of your folks, and pick what you 
like. My grapes come on finely, and when ripe, make free to pick 
what you want*' Or, as you pick a fine watermellon for your din- 
ner, send one in to your neighbor, or a dish of fruit, or a quarter of 
ve^, or a few pounds of butter, or.iEi large loaf of cake, or what- 
ever you can conveniently spare. Neighbors should not count dollars 
and cents as ofien as they now do ; nor as inany thousands. 

My uncle and my father, living on adjoining &irm$, were in the habit 
of changing works,'' whenever either needed help and the other could 
spare it If either had a lot of hay down and needed help, and the 
other was not driven with work, they would both turn too and help 
each other ; and so in reference to grain, or hoeing, or ploughing — 
every thing that seemed to require it ; neither ever thinking of keep- 
ing any account, or put^ng the matter on the ground of debt or credit, 
but on that of neighborly accommodation. Nor di^ I ever hear & 
word of complaint from either, that the other had not helped his part, 
or any thing of this kind. So that neighbors can interchange them 
acts of kindness greatly to the accommodation of each other, and with* 
out any thing to mar the good resulting therefrom. 

Again. Many more things should be regarded as common prop*' 
erty than now are. Say, let every town own considerable public 
ground, on which any who pleased are allowed to raise potatoes, or 
com, or what they like or need. So, also, let there be much more 
public spirit than now exists. Let every town have its pleasure park, 
fiill of fruit and ornamental trees, the fruit cf which shall be common 
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properly, and where the whole town may congregate, say at sunset for 
recreation and an intferchange of good feeling-r-where onr youth may 
meet for play, where our hoys may drive the hall, our girls the hoop, 
our maidens take the fresh air, and give vent to their youthful, huoy- 
ant, sportive, merry, happy feelings. There is ho telling how much 
pleasure, profit, mfght he derived from such an arrangement. 

Analogous to this would he that of lining our roads with fruit trees 
of all kinds. Let the inhabitants of any town, of all our towns, save 
the pits and seeds of ^11 the fruit eatea in hut a single year, and plifim 
them by the waywside, and then graft them with the very best of fruits 
when old enough, and what vast quantities of fruits would they pro- 
duce in twenty years, sufficient to supply every family in town, and 
thousands to spare. The poor could pick and sell to our cities, and 
thus live comfortably, or at least be relieved from pinching want. 
What a vast blessing might be conferred on coming ages by a little 
pains on the part of a few. For one, I shall line the road that passes 
across my little farm in this manner, pro bono publico^ and persuade 
all I can to do the same. Let all the believers in Phrenology do this, 
and long would posterity extol that science which prompted so wise, 
so philanthropic a deed. 

If it be objected, that in this case, each, eager to get his share, or 
perhaps all he can, will scramble for it before it is ripe, I answer, 
Have enough for all. If it be further objected, that the cattle will 
browse off the trees, I reply, Still, the trees will get above them, gra- 
dually to be sure, but ultimately. Or, they may be protected till above 
their reach. Or a town ordinance might easily exclude them from 
the streets. 

An additional, motive for moving in this good cause, is to be found 
in the fact, that bread and fruit are the two main supporters of ani- 
mal life, or at least, the best. Bread is emphatically the staff of life— 
the very best article of diet that our earth produces. Fruit is most 
wholesome, besides being so very delicious. But it is the two united 
which constitutes the diet for man. A meal made of good home-made 
bread manufactured of flour not killed in being ground and bolted, 
eaten with first-rate apples, either raw, or baked, or stewed, or made 
into sauce, is the most pa:]atable, the most wholesome, that can possi- 
bly be eaten. Few are aware of the feet, that a meal of this kind 
gives more gustatory pleasure in eating than a meal made up of any 
other sort of food. Fruit should always be eaten with meals, and as 
9, part of them. The juice of fruit, either boiled down into a jelly, 
and eaten on bread in place of butter, or the juice of fruit with bread 
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orumbled into it, and eatc;vas we eat bread and milk, is most delicious, 
most wholesome. No better article of diet can be had. Butter is most 
injurious. A poor family need not starve, if they can get nothing else, 
especially if they had some handy pres^ for mashing and pressing 
the fruit, say every day or two, as it is wanted for use, so that it 
need not. ferment. The juice of all fruit after fermentation has taken 
place, is most injurious. But apples can easily be kept till straw- 
terries are ripe. Cherries, blackberries, currants, &c., last t'il early 
apples and peaches come again, and thus nature has so arranged it 
that we may have fruit the year round. Has the reader never ob- 
served how wholesome and palatable .strawberries are to the siick, es- 
pecially to consumptive patients? And if I had a consumptive patient 
in the strawberry season, I should order as many as the patient pleas- 
ed to eat. I should not only prescribe them in place of medicine, but 
as medicine. They will even effect cures where medicine will not. 
The diet above recommended, would prevent giost our of sickness, by 
which so many ^re made poor, and would in nine cases out of ten 
restore health. 

An arrangement for raising abundance of bread-stuff might easily 
be made, or in 4ts absence, potatoes, easily raised in any abundance, 
might be substituted, and thus the poor be relieved. 

Besideis, there is such a thing as saving at the spigot, but letting it 
run out at the bung — as giving to the poor by littles, and yet allow- 
ing causes to remain in action-^o even augment — which increase 
poverty by wholesale. Giving a shilling here, a dollar there, five 
dollars yonder, &c., may do a moiety of good ; but one well directed 
efibrt to obviate the cause of human suffering, will be productive of great- 
er results than thousands of acts of individual charity. For one, let my 
happy lot be to espy and point out these causes — to cut away at the 
root of this fruitful tree of human suffering, and " dig about and dung" 
the tree of humanity. 

Bearing on a kindred pojnt, my brother, in his lecture on the mo- 
ral bearings of Phrenology, makes some excellent remarks on the 
proper exercise of this faculty; in illustration of which he tells the 
following story : — ^A medical student from the south, in going froitt 
New- York city to Pittsfield, Mass., gave away^ in the form of treaU 
mainly, seventy dollars-— all he had ; so that he not hid enough to pay 
his fare the last part of the way. Though he was so very generous, 
yet his liberality did more harm than good. He says, and with pro- 
priety, that men have yet to learn how to do good. In other words : 
there is much more benevolence in the world than is exercised j^to- 
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pihrfy* To be efiectiye, it must always be governed by mtdlect, and 
blend with all the other moral sentimetits. 

We canBOt be too careful how we occasion pain to our fellow-men, 
or even to brutes. We cannot be too assiduous to promote their hapr 
piness. We can never exercise enough of the kindly spirit, of good 
feoling, of gushing beneyolence, in expression, in action. Let all who 
are at all affected by us, be the worse in nothing, be the better in many 
things, on out account 

The reader must excuse another quotation or two from Educatioii 
and Self-Improvement They are made because the ideas there pre* 
sented require to be inserted in this connexion, and because they might 
not gain by recomposition. 

'' It should be added that the killing of antmaU. is directly calcu- 
lated to sear and weaken this faculty ; and shoula therefore rarely 
lake place. Were a flesh diet productive of no other evil consequences 
than lowering down and hardening benevolence, that alone should 
forever annihilate so barbarous a practice * Destructiveness should 
seldom be allowed to conflict with benevolence. The cruelties prac- 
ticed upon our animals that are slaughtered for the meat market, are 
sickening and incredible. See the poor calves, sheep, &c., tumbled 
together in the smallest possible space ; their limbs tied ; unfed, bel- 
lowing continually, a|id in a most piteous tone, their eyes rolled up in 

. agony, taken to the slaughter-house, and whipped, or rather pelted 
by the hour with a most torturincf instrument, and then strung up hf 
the hind legs, a vein opened, and they dying by inches from the gra- 
dual loss of blood, the unnatural suspension, and cruel pelting — and 
all to make their meat white and tender. A friend of the author, 
who lived near one of those places of torment, blood, and stench, had 
his Benevolence, naturally very large, wrought up to its highest pitch 

- of action, by the horrid groanS and piteous exclamations of these 
d3ring animals, and was compelled to hear the blows with which they 
were beaten. At last he went to the butcher and remonstrated. This 
produced no eflect. He went again and threatened him, telling him 
that if he heard another groan from dying animals, he would make 
him ^oan, and in so positive a manner that the cruelties were aban- 
doned. To kill animals outright, is horrible, but words are inadequate 
to express the enormity of the refined cruelty now generally practiced 

* My brother's lecture on the moral bearings of Phrenology, is sweet, lovely, 
beyond almost any thing else I ever heard fall from the lips of man. Its. 
amalgamation with this work wonld greatly enhance its value. As yet, he has 
been unable to present it to the public in a printed form. 

t A young lady of high moral feelings, and predominant benevolence, seeing 
a calf led to the slaughter, urged and pleaded with her &ther to purchase it 
and spare its life. He did so. She never allows herself to eat anything that 
Ws ever had life in it, and this is right. 
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Upon helpless dumb beasts by these murderers of the brute creation. 
Look at me hideous and indescribably painful ejippression lefi. on the 
heads of calves, sheep, hogs, &c., that we see in market, or see tum- 
bled into a cart for the glue manufacturer." 

Allow a shott argument in reference ta flesh eating. It is a clearly 
established principle of Phrienology, that no one feculty should ever 
be 86 exercised as to conflict with the leigtimate function of any 
other ; and that, wherever the exercise of two or more do thus come 
in contact, one of them is wrongly exercised. Is not this principle 
tod self-evident to require argument, and too plain even to require 
illustration 1 But if either isi wanted . the reader is^referred to ^ £du- 
cation,*' p. 157. Now sympathy for distress is one of the normal 
/unctions of benevolence. So is that pain consequent on witnessing 
distress which cannot be relieved, or beholding death, or the killing 
of animals. In sh6rt, to kill animals without wounding benevolence 
— without cruelly tormenting it — ^is utterly impossible. Nothing but 
killing human beings is equally painful. And now I submit to every 
reflecting mind, whether it is possible to batcher animals for food 
without thus calling benevolence into painful action ? But this pain- 
ful action of any organ, and especially of so high an organ, is wrong. 
Therefore is the killing of animals wrong. Or thus: The exercise 
of destructiveness^ in killing animals for the table, necessarily comes 
in direct and powerful conflict with the normal function of benevo- 
lence. This quarrelling of the Acuities gives us pain, and is there 
fore wrong. Hence, meat as an article of diet conflicts with the na- 
ture of man. 

Now; since the kilUng of animals violates the natureof man, some 
great evil must grow out of it ; for we cannot break nature's laws, 
without experiencing pain, and that too in the direct line of the trans- 
gression.? And I think it would not be difficult to show whereinr-^ 
HOW — ^flesh eating punishes the transgressor. But as diatetics do 

not come within the sphere of this work, having stated the principle, 
I leave it, for the present at least. 

"Another barbarous practice against which Phrenology loudly 
exclaims, is shooting birds. This is, if possible, still worse, -especiallv 
when the little warblers are of no service after being killed. To kiu 
them suddenly by a shot, is not particularly barbarous, becaiise they 
suffer little, and only lose the pleasure of living ; but to kill them 
from the love of killing, must harden the heart and sear benevolence 
Jt>eyond measure. Its influence on the cruel ptrpetrator^ is the main 

* See Education, p. 21. 
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motive I urge. Another motive 19, do not kill biros of sans ; tor yon 
thereby deprive your fellow-men of the great amount of pleasure de- 
rived from listening to their warblings. And then again, they feed 
on worms and insects, and thereby preserve vegetation. I doubt not 
but much of that destruction of wheat, of late so general and fatal to 
die wheat crop, would be prevented by an abundance and variety of 
birds. In other words, take heed to the monitions of benevolence, 
and commit no cruelties, but scatter happiness in all your path, and 
you will be the happier, and greatly augment the happiness of all 
concerned." 

The exercise of benevolence in connection with veneration,, is 
par excellence^* a doctrine of Phrenology, as it also is of the Bible. 
To do good is our duty, our privilege ; but to do good by promoting 
the cause of morality and virtue, is one of our highest moral duties- ^ 
one of our greatest personal pleasures. We should try to make our 
fellow-men happier by making them better, — should seek their spiri- 
tual good more, even than their temporal. This Js the very highest 
exercise of benevolence, which is one of the largest organs and high- 
est faculties of man. This principle is plain in its application, and 
yet multifarious. 

" Above all things, this enlarged kindness is the duty and privilege 
of Christianity. But do professors live up to this law of their Lord 
and Master, who "went about 4.oing good." They, of all others, 
should not go about with their ^old spectacles, riding in their splen- 
did carriages, living in palaces, lurnished after the manner of prince, 
and then begging money to spread the gospel among the heathen. 
Away with your proud Christianity (?)— your aristocratical Chris- 
tianity, your Lam-beiter-fhan-thou — becaust'l-am-richr-X^hTisimmiy ; 
your money-making and money-boarding or miserly Christianity. 
As well talk about hot ice, or cold fire, or honest rascality, as talk 
about rich Christians, fashionably dressed Christians, or Christians 
who do not spend their all, their time, property, energies, and life 
in doing gooo, and in the exercise of the sentiments.f 

Remarks on missionary operations would be in place here. Tbe< 
principle of giving, to promote religion, Phrenology demonstrates — 
enforces. But it sees much in these foreign and domestic missionary 
societies to censure. Still, every reader can judge for himself as well 
as others can for him, when he knows as much about them. 
Those missionaries who have left the American Board, have not done 
so wholly without cause. That Board dictates quite too much. Be- 
sides ; it was established, and is now conducted, to propagate secta- 
rianism, as much, perhaps, as any thing else. If Phrenologists would 

* Tre-ea^niea^j, f Education and Self-Improvement. 
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hrm a society, to scud out missionaries to teach Phrenology simply, 
*' without note or comment," more good and lesis'harm would be the 
le^k ; for not even the heathen could long know how to find the 
organs, without moralizing thereon, and deducing inferences as to 
how we should live, the nature of man, and the opinions and conduct 
that harmonize therewith, and are therefore right, &c. If the Ame^ 
rican Board would introduce pure Christianity, they would do im- 
mense good. But they propagate a strange mixture of truth and error, 
along with those false tastes and habits of civilized, artificial, tmnatu-^ 
ral life, which cannot fail to do more harm than their mongrel Chris* 
tianity will do good. In, these views, very many excellent religious 
men concur ; and more would do so if they knew more, and were 
deceived less. 

Much as might be said upon this faculty, we will dismiss it widi 
the remark, that the kindly, benevolent spirit just commended, would 
do more to banish crime than all th6 laws, lawyers, courts, civil ofilcers, 
jails, prisons, penitentiaries and executions on earth. The punish- 
ment of crime will be treated under Conscienciousness. Its preven* 
tion is infinitely better, and can be effected by kindness and philan- 
thropy, a thousand times more efiTectually than by all the means now 
in. operation. Let criminals discover a kindly spirit in the commu- 
nity as a whole, and they could not have a heart to commit offences 
against its laws or its happiness. Kindness will kill enmity ; will 
kill lawlessness ; will kill the revengeful spirit^ and implant the same 
good feeling in the souls of those who otherwise would be pests to 
society. 

Let us all, then, cultivate the kindly. Let it shine forth in all we 
say, in all we do, in all we feel. Harshness, severity, invective, are 
not Phrenology, — are not Chri^ianity, — are the ascendancy of the 
propensities over benevolence, which is forbidden by the Bible, — ^for- 
bidden by Phrenology. It intercepts our own happiness ;— it does 
not promote that of our fellow-men. The law of love is the law of 
the nature of man, — the law of Christ The mantle of chanty cov- 
ereth a multitude of sins. It will hide our sins from others. It will 
hide the sins of others from us. It will put the best construction on 
their errors, not the worst. It is the greatest of the Christian virtues. 
It is the distinguishing feature of all the works of Gk>d. To promote 
happiness is the end of creation. And shall not we do by others as 
God has done by us ? Shall we not evince our gratitide for the con- 
tinual shower of blessings he is pouring out upon us, by doing what 
we can to promote the happmess of odiers? Infinite are our own 
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eapaciti«8 for enjoymmit, and Ood does continuaUy aU that a God 
do, to fill them to the fuIL Let us imitate our Heavily Father in 
this labor of loye. Let us second his great design in creation ; for m 
so doing, we shaU be co-workers with God, be even like Grod. Glo- 
rious, this opportunity of doing good. Let ot^ day, every hoar, find 
pa employed in this great work— 4he work of God— the work of manl 



CHAPTER VL 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS— ITS ANALYSIS AND BEARINGS. 

SECTION I. 

CONSCIENCE IMNATB. 

■enie of monl aoconntabilily ; integri^ ^f motiro; peroeptipnof right 
and wrongi and feeling that right is rewnrdable, and wrong ponishable; 
sense of moral obligation ; love of justice, truth, and right^ as such ; regard 
for duty, promises, &c. ; desire for moral purity, and blamelessness of con- 
duct : that internal moral monitor which approves the right, and condemna 
the wrong; gratitude for fiivors ; sense of guilt ; penitence £ar on; oonttiticm; 
desire to reform ; disposition to forgive the penitent. 

** Thrice ormod is he who hath his quarrel JVST." — Shak. 

So constituted is the humaa mind, that it regards — that it cannot 
hut regard — most of our feeling, actions, expressions, conduct — ^that 
we do and say, or are capable of doing aiiid saying — as either aiaar 
or WRONG. True, it regards some things as destitute of tnoral charac 
ter, because done without motive, or by accident, or prompted by de- 
Tang6ment, dbc. j but these form so small a portion of their aggregate 
as to deserve mention merely. As we look upon some things as re- 
putable, and others as disgraceful:; upon some as dangerous, and 
others as safe ; upon some as beautiful, and others as deformed ; some 
as past, odiers as present ; some as ludicrous, others as serious ; some 
as causes, others as effects, &c. ; so we consider--— cannot help consi- 
dering — most that we do, say, feel, as right ortorang; and that per 9$ 
—on its own account, and in its very nature and constitution. Destir 
tote of this faculty, the soul of man would be wanting in its brightest 
jewel, its crowning excellence. Let a human bemg be endowed with 
die talentsttf a Webster, a Franldini a Bac<Ki, but be destitute of mo- 
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ral principle, he deserves but contempt ; for he employs them to fiir- 
ther what is wrong as soon as what is right ; to serve his propensities, 
to injure mankind, to augment his own sinfuhiess and misery. How 
changed 1 when those talents are governed by high-toned moral prin- 
ciple — a^re employed to subserve the cause of justice ; to oppose what- 
ever is wrong, and urge on what is.rightl How infinitely more ex- 
alted the character, more beneficial the conduct! 

Not only do these perceptions and feelings of fight and wrong'ex- 
ist, but they are innate. Not creatures of education. Not fitful, but 
permanent. In-wrought into the very natui'e and constitution of the 
human soul, and forming a prominent department thereof Pervad- 
ing, and almost governing, the whole human family, in all condi- 
tions and countries, in all past ages, in ail coming time. Man feds 
it, and knows it, that there is a right and a virrong in the very nature 
and constitution of things. 

And not only are these feelings constitutioniJ, but man intuitively 
feels that the right must govern, and the wrong be discarded. Nor in 
this feeling of moral obligaticMH a tame, passive element, that simply 
whispers this moral sentiment gently in the ears. But it is clothed with 
authority^ and felt to be imperious. Strong, doubly armed, is He 
whose conscience sanctions all he does.; but &int and feeble is he who 
feels that he is wrong. Barely able to hold up his heed, and power- 
less in all he says and does. Conscience is designed to govern, h 
is the primier of the human soul, while all the other fiiculties are but 
representatives or subjects. Its edicts constitute the supreme law of 
die mail. Its prohibitions are imperative, inexorable. 

The existence of this moral sense has always and every where 
been admitted, but its innateness has long been a subject of universal 
discussion. Its advocates urge its innateness from its universality, 
and appeal to every one whether he is not conscious of its existence ; 
whether his own soul does not feel its internal monitions daily and 
continually, while its opposers aver that it is wholly the creature of 
education, as is evinced by the diversified and even conflicting opin- 
ions of men as to what is right, arguing that men think and practice 
in this matter as they are taught. Phrenology, however, demons- 
trates that man has, by nature, an innate faculty, which forms a part 
and parcel of his original nature, the specific function of which is 
to create the sentiments of right and wrong ; and to apprcire the right, 
and condemn the wrong, and accounts for this diversity of opinion as 
to right and wrong, by showing that men's opinione and practices as 
to right and'wrong vary as their phrenological developments difer. 
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While, therefore, this fact completely OTerthiows the doctrine that con* 
science is the creature of education, it fully establishes the &ct that 
conscience is innate — that every man has, by nature, an internal 
monitor to accuse him when he does wrong, to approve him when 
he does right, to warn him against committing sin, and to entice him 
into the paths of virtue and happiness. 

Phrenology even goes farther. By pointing out the existence of 
this primary sentiment of right and justice in the soul of man, 
it proves, beyond all cavil and controversy, the existence of certaim 
PRIMARY, ABsniACT PRINCIPLES of right and moral fitness, lying back 
in the very nature and constitution of things, and forming a consti- 
tuent part of t^t nature, to which this faculty in man is adapted. 
Under the head of veneration, (p.. 46,) it was shown that the existence 
of one thing and its being adapted to another, proved the existence of 
the other. That same argument, ^^ rautatis mutandis," or changing 
it -from veneration to conscientiousness, shows that the latter, by being 
adapted to right^ proves the existence of certain great and first prin* 
ciples of eternal riglU and jusUee^ founded in, and forming a part o^ 
the briginal nature and constitution of things. It proves that some 
things are right and others wrong, in themselves, — in their very n^ 
iure and essence. This adaptation of conscientiousness to these first 
principles of right, is indisputable, and even demonstrative : therefore, 
these primary principles of right exist, adapted to this organ in mail. 

More and better. Besides establishing the innateness of conscience 
and the consequent existence o( right and wrong in themselves, 
Phrenology also demon9trates the moral accountability of man, and, 
therefore, that he is a fit subject of rewards and punishments. As 
the existence in man of eyes, both constitutes him a seeing being, and 
also proves him to be such :-r'as the fact of his having lungs, both 
renders him a breathing being and proves him to be such ; the exis- 
tence of a stomach, both makes him a digesting being, and proves 
conclusively that he is such ; the existence of bones and muscles, a 
moving being ; of teeth, a masticating being ; of the social f^Lculties^ 
a social being ; of the intellectual elements, an intellectual being ; of 
the reasoning faculties, a reasoning being, and so of all his other 
primary powers — so the fact that he possesses the organ and faculty 
of conscientiousness, both corufitiUes and renders him a moral and an 
accountable being, and deserving of rewards and punishments, at the 
same time that it conclusively proves him to be such. No proof is 
stronger. It is demonstration^ and in the fullest, strongest sense of 
the term. Proof that appeals to the senses is not strcnger. The&d 
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that mankind exisl^ is not more fully, certainly established by ouz 
seeing them, than the truth of Phrenology being admitted, is the fact 
that man is a moral, accountable, rewardable, punishable being, renr 
dered incontestable^ demamstration, certaii*. , If required to prove 
that man was constitutionally a seeing being, and not so by education, 
I should be unwise to aigue the point, but simply appeal to the fact that 
he is created with eyes-r^^ kind of ad hominem home proof, which 
it is impossible to gainsay or resist. The highest order of proof that 
reason is innate father than taught^ is the fact that man possesses ori* 
ginal elements of reason. The human mind is so constituted that it 
cannot possibly resist dr evade this kind of proof, any more than it 
can resist the evidence of the senses. It is,. in fact, proof drawn from 
the senses, and founded on th^m ; fcft we see that he has priginally 
a primary organ and faculty of conscience. We also see its workings. 
We see that he possesses the primary power of conscience, just as w;e 
see that he possesses the primary elements of walking ; and we also 
see and feel the workings of this faculty, just as we see and know 
that he wal)cs and talks^ If Ins having. feet proves him to be a 
walking being ; his possession of lungs, a breathing being ; of a sto- 
mach, a nutritive heing ; of eyes, a seeing being ; of causality, a 
reasoning being ; of sexes, a sexual being ; of benevolence, a humane 
being ; of veneration, a devotional being ; of langusige, a communi- 
cative being, then does the existence in him of conscientiousness prove 
him to be a moral, accountable, rewardable, punishable being. Ma- 
thematical demonstration is not clearer, stron^ger, more demonstrative, 
ad hominem, infallible, than is this species of reasoning. Indeed, 
whoever rejects its conclusions, is incapable of reasoning — ^incapable 
of arriving at any conclusions, or, know;ing any thing whatever \ and 
as such, he is unworthy of notice. 

How unjust, then, the accusation that Phrenology establishes fatal- 
ism, when it overthrotgs that doctrine, and establishes the moral ac- 
countability of manl And if any thing were wanting to complete 
ihis argument, the fact that there is an organ of toUlj (the lower por- 
Uon of self-esteem,) goes, if possible, still farther ; and jhe two toge- 
ther establish the additional doctrine, not only that he is a moral and 
accountable being, but also free to choose, will, decide, and act for 
himself ; which completes his punishability as well as accountability. 
Those, therefore, who accuse Phrenology of fevoring fatalism, are 
either ignorant or bigoted. So far from it, it even furnishes this moral 
•accountability of man, to the Christian already proved — as clearly 
demonstrated as any proposition in geometry. Receive it, then. M 
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least stop these c^morous imputations. Let it also l^e remembered| 
that uader the head of veneration, by proving the existence of a God, 
Atheism was proved to be false ; of marveliousness, the immate'riality 
or the spirituality of the soul was proved ; and of hope, a future state 
of being was also proved to exist. No refutation of these objections 
can be more complete, and even demonstrative. 

To every reflecting reader, I have noW two points to submit First, 
whether the innateness of conscience, and the moral accountability of 
man, has not been set completely at rest by being demonstrattiy as we 
would demonstrate that two and two make four. Secondly, ^vh ether 
the accusation that Phrenology leads to fatalism, is not nrst un|ast 
and even reprehensible ; for if those who bring it^ do not knoV enough 
about it to know better, they know nothing about it, and ahould taf 
nothing ; but if they do imow better, they are actually culpa ile. So 
that whoever brings it, is cenmrMe^ and should be esteemed le %S8 
therefore, I*^or will it be long before this will be the case. 



gBCTION n. 

THE NATURE AND RATIONALE Ot RIGHT AND WR(»ra ; OR THE FOItN* 

DATION OF MORAL OBLIGATION. 

> . t 

Having established the moral accountabili^ of man, and the exis- 
tence of FIRST prinoiples of right and wrong, two questions naturally 
present themselves to the reflecting mind. Since the quality of right 
and wrong necessarily appertain to our opinions, conduct, expressions, 
feelings, &c. 

First : What things are right, and what wrong, that we may choose 
the former, but refuse the latter. 

Secondly : Why is that right which is right, and wherefore is that 
wrong which is wrong? In what does this quality consist 7 Ip whi^t 
fundamental principles is it based ? What are the constitutional de- 
ments of right and wrong; of sin and holiness; of virtue and vice? 

Though the first question naturally comes first, yet its answer de- 
pends upon that given to the latter question. Hence, the last shall be 
discussed first. 

In July, 1843, the author listened to an able discourse,, preached by 
the ReV. Mr. Culver, of the Tremont Temple, Boirton, from the text; 



^< Tb&a ftkalt love tfae Lord thy Odd with all thy heatt, and wilii dH 
lliyHBoul, and with a& thy mind,'*''' in wMch he urged that the con- 
MAHB OP GkM> coiistit^ed the ^rMtii«{'«M7riir of right, and his prohibi- 
tion, that of wxotig ;'-^hat the Jewa we^e commanded on certain ^seca- 
»on», lo taendee » white heifer, not because a \fhite heifer -was 
beHer than one of any elher oobr, not because there was any fitness 
in a white heffet moiethan in others; bat simply, solely becauseGcm 
oovm^3XBlsiy<B, white heifer to be sacrificed ;-»--that baptism h6^ immer- 
mti wtts right — not beeause there w»s any inhermt virtue, either in it 
Itself, or in itmore than in spri^mg^ ; but pimply, wholly, because 
'C^iRiST c&muLTHmiD it-"4hat w« should lore God supremely, and i our 
neighbois as ^rselires, for no other reasoii wJiatever tluUi because 
'i6ad €&Mmmnded it;--^hat a' " fl%tis aaith the Lord^^ waS what amsti- 
tnted that light, which was right, — ^that .wrong, whkhi it prc^bked^ and 
luxt the fMtysre of the thing oomiMmded. And my impression is, that 
this is the doctrine maintained by the g^eat majority of ministers and. 

kiyioMn. 
Bitt, from thds. doctrine Phrenology dissents in ,toto. itiriiows that 

the-rightaesvof d^[fat) and die wrong of wrong, bxb consHiutiMaiy 
fasing based in the Tery natuce and fitness of thin^, ^without aoiy 
(.roferenee.to eidie'r comiBand or prohibition ,of God on theone hand, 
or lo the want of them on the other. Suppose it possible for Qedtlo 
command tfaattwhieh wads wrong in itself ;-HBuppoee it wrong in the 
'TOKy nature. of things for a man to seise a :virgin by force, carry h^ 
isflT'by main «tr«ngth, and eOmpel her.lo irv« withihim in oppoaitism 
fto her- wtishes, such a course being repugnant to her, besides sunderiKig 
thpse social ties that bound parents to her and her to the home of.thcpr 
yotttb, would thjat command render it right — render any. thing right 
that is.iofon^tn iiielf'^nficessaribf conititutionaMy wrong? I tro^ 
not Phrenology^^hows, as fully, conclusively as it shows any thing 
— and we have seen that this is perfectly demonstrative^ and from 
precisely tfae^me data, that the right is r^ht,and the wrong is wron^; 
not at rail beoanse commanded or forbidden. by God, bat solely^wk^l^^ 
4ieoSRise so by. <;MM^«Mi0ii,-^y ne^wre, in a/nd of itself and without 
.^ny ififeiffenoe whaitever to the comHiands or prohibitions of God. If 
thiiaiga mre leadeied ng^t or wronj^ by the wocd of God merely, then 
are there. JBMiy things which are right constitutionaUjfj but wroiog 
infiui ; and others wrong by nature, but right by conunand ; while 
the great majority of our every day feelings and doings are destitute 
of ^«K moral character, because neither commandcdor forbidden, al 

• Matt «ii, 89. 
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least explicitly. ' How ecm a fiat of ike bible r^der any thing r:ght 
or wtong, gdod^sr bad, not right or wrong, good or bad, in and of 
itself? b it possible for a command of the Bible to alter, add to, ab- 
- rogate, one iota of the original constitutionality of right aud wrong ? 
This would be to array the Bible. Against nature^Higaiflfit even the, 
fundamentals of that nature. It would make the Bible say, ^^ Obeer- 
Tang ihis Ordinance, is right, is a moral duty obligatory upon eveiy 
member of the human family, from the moment of its institution ; its 
neglect wrong, sinful, punishable ;" while the voice of nature responds : 
^' No such thing. There is no right or wrong about it either way;" 
I caution believers in the Bible not to array it against nature, for the 
latter will not yield one hair's breadth to the former^ and what is more, 
what is most, nothing will equally lower the estimation of the Bible 
in intelligent minds, or more effectually advance infidelity'. 

It requires considerable patience even to argue a point so pal- 
pably fallacious in itself, and . so dkectly in the teeth of the n^iture 
of man. The &ct of t^e existence of the faculty of conscientiousness 
as an innate, prinuury element of the human mind, proves both the 
existence of right and wrong, and ak|o tkeit eonsiiiuHanaHSy — that 
they are so of necetsity and in tkeir otpn inherent nature^ not by the 
.requirements of die Scriptures: Though the Deity commands us to 
do wliat is right, and forbids us to do what is wrong ; yet, things are 
Tight and wf on^ in and of tkemsehes bjdA prior to all command, 
independently of all prohibition. ' Phr^ology demonstrates this pomt 
in and with its demonstration of the existence of conscience. Tlie 
two necessarily go together. They can never be separated without 
doing violence. 

To argue the point, that things are often rendered right or wrong 
by legislation^ by Zatr, dDc, such As that hanging is right when it is 
legal^ and because of its legality, — because we are commanded to 
obey our rulers, &c., is folly ; for he whose conscience is so weak as 
to imbibe such a doctrine has not sufficient consdence to yield assent 
to the right when he knows it. And yet,^^ there are those, and those 
too who have considerable influence, weak enough, intellectually as 
well as morally, to advocate a doctrine that strips right of all its high 
and holy sanctions, and makes it a mere thing — a mere phy-thing, 
even — ^with which mortals may tamper and even sport— a perfect 
weatber<vane. shifting continually with every shift of legislation, how- 
ever corrupt. ^ 

But, to the point : Why is the right, right ? Wherefore is the wrong, 
wrong? ^ I answer: They are rendered so by their amsequencssH-bj 
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Iheir ^eci» on the happmess imd the misery of ourselves and others. 
This is rendered evident, by that fundamental principle on which 
every department of the nature of man proceeds. That principle is 
happiness. I will not here illustrate this doctrine in detail. The 
leader will find it run out in part in the few first pages of '^ Educaticm 
and Self-Improvement'' It is there shown, that the fimdamental basis 
of the nature of man — t^e only end, object, function, and entire con- 
stitution of every organ of the body, every faculty of the mind, every 
element of our nature, is hofpiness^ all happiness, and nothing but 
happiness. As this, is an important point, (he reader must pardon an- 
other quotation from *' Education and Self-Improvement," p. 13, in 
which this fundamental principle is, perhaps, expressed better than it 
could be if re-written. 

" That Happiness is the sole object of Man's creation, is rendered 
evident by its being the only legitimate product of every organ of his 
body, of every &culty of his mind, of every element of his nature. 
What but happiness is the end sought and obtained in the creation of 
every bone, of every joint, of every muscle ? — happiness in their exer- 
cise, happiness in locomotion, labor, &c., and happiness in the results 
obtained by this motion. ^ What but pleasure is the legitimate func- 
tion of the eye ? — the most exquisite pleasure in the exercise of sight 
its6lf, and an inexhaustible fund of happiness in the ends attained by 
seeing — in its enabling us to find our \Vay, and in pouring into the 
mind a va^t fund of information, and also mrnishing an inexhaustible 
range of materials for thought and mental action. What but enjoy- 
TnenJ is the end sought and secured by the creation of lungs ?— enjoy- 
ment in bveathinff freely the fresh air of heaven, and enjoyment m 
the expenditure of that vitality furnished thereby ; few realizing the 
amount of pleasure cap*»ble of being taken in quaffing luxuriantly 
and abundantly the health-inspiring breeze ! What other object than 

Sleasure dictated the creation of the stomach ? — pleasure in the act of 
igestion, and pleasure in the expenditure of those vital energies pro- 
duced thereby. And what is the object sotiorht and obtained in the 
creation of the brain and nervous system — what but happiness is the 
only legitimate product of their primitive function?— happiness in 
their exercise itself and inexhaustible happiness in that boundless 
range of mental and moral ends secured by their creation. 

Narrowing down our observations to the mental Acuities, we find 
the same sole end sought and obtained by the creation of each one 
separately, and all collectively. Benevolence was created both to pour 
Ihe oil of consolation into the wounded heart, to avoid occasions ot 
pain, and to beautify and bless mankind ; and also to pour still greater 
blessings into the soul of the giver ; for, it is even " more blessed to 
give than to receive." Parental love, while it renders the parent hap- 
py in providing for darling infancy and lovely chiiihood, also renders 
the child most happy in receiving the blessmgs showered down upon 
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h b^ thk/bmifyiag fccidtT. The kgiliniBte fttnctibn of itolljr'k 
pleasure ; both in coatempfaiting the b^Htifiil atid ^e exquisite in itti* 
ture and in art, and also in refining and purifying all the grosser ele* 
ments oif our nature, and softening; and gracing all our conduct Ac- 
(juisitiveness was created to afford pleasure, both in the mere acquisi^ 
tmn of property, edibles, and the comforts and ceny^iences of life; 
and also to famish all tne other faculties with the means of gradfiea- 
tion: appetite^ with fisod ; b^nevolenee, with the meems of bostowii^ 
charity: cautiousness, with instruments of defence; the social feel- 
ings, with comforts for the family ; inhabitiveness, with a home ; con- 
structiveniess. with tools, fiurmihg utensils, dtc. ; intellect, with books, 
phiios(^hicai apparatus, and the means of prosecuting the study oif 
nature and her laws, &c. Appetite, while it gives us gustatory pl^ 
sure in partakings <^ food^ ^o furnishes the stomach with the mate- 
rials required for manu&cturinf that nourishment and strength with- 
out which every eajoyihent- would be cut oS| and life itself soon cease. 
Causality was created, not only to produce the richest harvest of plea- 
sure in studying the laws and operations of nature, but also, that we 
might adapt ways and means to ends, and secure our own highest 
good, by applying the laws of causation to the production of whatever 
results we might desire. The legitimate function of language is to 
furnish a worM of pleasure, merely in the act of talking', and then to 
add to it that inexhaustible fountain of happiness whioi flows from 
imparting and receiving knowledge, idea^, motives for action, &c^ 
and in reading, in hearing lectures, sermons, &c., &>c. Memory en- 
ables us to recollect what gave us ple^ure, and what pain, that we 
might repeat the former and avoid the latter ; that we might remember 
£ices, places, numbers, &c,, and recall our knowledge at pleasure, so 
as to apply it to beneficial purposes. Veneration naturally gives us 
pleasure, both in worshipping God, and in those holy, purifying 
influences which prayer sheds abroad in the soul. The same prnci- 
ple applies to Friendship, to Connubial Love, to Ambition, to Perse- 
verance, to Sense of Justice, to Hope, to Imitation, and to every other 
element of the human mind. I repeat : The legitimate function 
every physical organ, of every mental faculty, of every element rf 
of man, is happiness, all happiness, pure, unalloyedy unmitigated 
happiness, and nothing else, Man was made solely to he hofpiff to 
be PERFECTLY happv, and for that alone. — Nor does the needle point 
to its pole more umformly and certainly, than does every part of man 
point to this one result Ino truth can oe more plain, more universal, 
more setfevident" 

I call upon all who doubt this great truth, to specify a single orgaUi 
&cuUy, function, any thin^, of the nature of man, of which this is n^ 
die palpable, self-evident &et. No truth is more apparent It rant 
throughout all nature. It is the substratum of every thing bd<«iguiK 
to the nature of man. 
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Bigb^ of com:«e, th^i^ hamM^uzes with this great arrangement of 
nalnifi, ia founds, in jt^ ia designed to carry it out Wrong conflicts 
-Aarewithi und violate it And whatever doeis conflict there\yith, (that 
i% whatever ooGasi0»s pqun,) in wrongs mid wrong het(m$t of this con- 
flictr-hec«iQse it causes pain. So, ialso, whatever harmonizes with it^ 
(that, is, whatever clauses hiqi^iness,) is right; and right because it pro- 
(bipespleasiue-rrbeoiMise it fidfils not merely a law, but the law— iULi, 
IBB LAWS IN 09n3rH[>f the primitive nature and qonstitutipn of man, 
'How this |»dnciple can be controverted) I see hot* So constituted 
is the human mind as to tt^ and ^«Z, thai the formal action of every 
'dep^urtment of its naiture is pleasure, and pleasure oydy; and that aU 
yain prodoeds ftom-r-is caused by^-~a violation of thiu nature. It i« 
i^so so cons^tiUed as. to see that right conmU in obeying the laws c{ 
our being, and wrong, in their violation, as well as that their observ- 
ance is right^-lheir infraction wrong. Put these two points together^ 
and the result is cloar, satisfactory, that the fundamental basis of rights 
•r-its ralipnale, the reason whp right is right, ifh-the happiness that 
fioMTS therefromr-4he liir^eiianpe of tab end of our being occasioned 
th^eby ; itamountiag. to the s^me thing as an augmei^tation, or in>- 
csease, of ourselves, namely, happiness. And) per contra, the reasim 
to/^p wrong is. wrong) is^ that, it viollaies^ or counteracts, that nature — 
mars the wotk o|! God, by iidueing; saSeriiig. , 

One phdse more of this ai'giiment: Thiit lyhatever is right, is pro- 
motive of happiness, no one will for a moment: deny, and, vice versa^ 
thai, whatever is promotive of happiness, is right) as well as that th^ 
opposite is true as to wrong. Otherwise, the nature of man is at war 
with hi^]^nes8 ; and BSaturO) with natu]^ Anidi what is more, happi* 
ness and r^ight, oq thp' <hi^ hand, &^i sufi^ripg an4 sinfulness on the 
other, stand related to eaph other in the light of cause and effect That 
aither obedience to laW) that iS) virtue, cauM happiness, or eke that 
virtue is caused by, or else comsi^ts in, obedience to law, and, per con- 
tra, that the violation of law, (that is, sinfuliiess,) causes pain, o]r else 
that sinfulness is caused by suffering, is self*evidept) from the fact, that 
the one is the cause, ai^d the other the effect The first ipapression is, 
that obedience to law is the cause, and happiness the effect But whf 
is obedience the cause? To secure the effect, (happiness,) of course. 
Hence, it is self-evident, that it is thij^ effect^ (namely, happiness,) that 
governs. Right would . not be right if it did not secure this e:Se6t 
Hence, as happiness governs virtue, it of CQurse is the ca/ifse of virtue. 
The contrary is true of pain and sinfulness. In sinking, or disobey- 
ing laW| we n#ir i^ order to «»aA« u^ qtfcy. To avoid sufl^iing ift. 
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the governing motive, and not merely or mainly to avoid doiilg wrong, 
per 86. Wrong in itself, and ai^ide from the suffering it causes, is a 
matter of little account. It is . to encape suffering that constitutes the 
governing motive, so that it is this suffering which governs, and, 
therefore, becomes the cause and'the essence of the sinfulness of sin. 

iFinaliy; and mainly : Man has a natural aptitude for pleasure, and 
a natural shrinking from pain. This, arrangement of his nature, is 
the whole of him— ^11 there is in him, and of him, and about him. 
This is the git and quintessence of his entire constitution, and of every 
adaptation, and organ, and function, of which he is composed. This 
is the neucleus. Every thing else in him, and of him, is attached to 
-^is gathered on this. Along with that of all his other elements, it 
forms the centre of right and wrong. Right and wrotig, like every 
thing else, are dovetailed irUo — -framed upon — this standard, this foun- 
dation timber, of the man. Hence, right becomes right when, and 
because, it squares and plUms with this standalrd : and wrong becomes 
wrong solely iti consequence of its deviating therefrom. In short, 
the pith and summary of the whole argument, is simply this : Happi- 
ness, along with suffering as its natural antagonist, forms the govern- 
mg principle or element of the nature of xnan. This governing prin- 
ciple of his nature, of course governs reason, friendship, appetite, praise, 
censure, kindness, conhubial and parental love, truth, refinem^t, vul- 
garity, hope, fear, virtue, sinfulness, right, wrong, sin, holiness, good- 
ness, badness— the whole of num, and, by consequence, becomes the 
cause, and the rationale^ of them all, right and wrong, goodness and 
badness, of course included. 

To take a few examples : — ^It Is right that we exercise benevolence. 
But, whjf right? Simply, because that, by so doing, we further the 
end of our creation — enjoyment — both our own, and that of the fellbw. 
being whom we help. Nor is there any other reason why it is right 
to elercise it There is but one other ^ssible reason why it is right ;. 
and that is, the command or will of God, to which we shall come pre- 
sently. ' The opposite holds true of causing pain. To cause suffering 
for the saJce of causing it, is wrong. This, all admit But, why wrong ? 
Because it retards the end of creation by producing its opposite. Nor 
is there any other reason why it is wrong to inflict pain as such^ 

It is right to eat It is our bounden duty. It is wrong to starve. 
But, why? Solely because not eating causes pain to ourselves and 
others, which does violence to thisfundamental law of our nature — ^the 
law of happiness. Our eating dpes not eflect the Deity. We cannot 
offend Him by not eating. Nor by eating too much. He is infinitely 
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ih&re all influences wtdth. it is pbssible for mortals to exert To sop* 
pose it postiHe for our sinfulness to affect the ALMioimr, is to degrade 
him by putting him upon a par with man! I am loath to argue a 
point so self-evident I can hardly believe that any intelligent ihind 
rei^lly entertains such an idea, except by tradition, or ftcmk supersti- 
tion. Certainly not from intellect Its ab^rdity could be easily de» 
monstrated, but to state it is refutation sufficient It is at war with 
every principle of common, sense — at war with the Bible, which saith : 
-*'' Con a mi^n be profitable unto God, as he that is wise may be profit- 
able uiito himself t Is it any pleasure to the Almighty, that thou art 
righteous % Or, is it gain to him, that, thou makest diy ways perfect?' 
—Job xxii. 2, 3. /^ If thou sinnest, what doest thou against him % or, 
if thy transgressions be multiplied, ^hat doest thou unto him? If 
thou be righteous, what givest thou to him? or, what receiveth he of 
thine baud? Thy wickness may hurt a man as thou art; and thy 
righteousness may profit the son of man.'*-^JoA xxxv. 6, y, 8. *' What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him/' dtc. &c. 

If by sinnhig against €rod be meant simply a breach of his laws, 
' — the l^ws of nature, then may man be truly said to sin against God, 
but not in the se^ise of offending him liUrally. Man can indeed 
bsjcak the law of God; because ail the la^vs of our .being may be 
considered as la\fs of God; and man being capable of obeying and 
breaking these laws, he is,jof course, capable of obeyiag. or of dis- 
obeying God. In this sense, but in no other, does the conduct of 
mortals siand related ta their God. ' ' 

But, to proceed with our illustrations: It ia right to worship God 
in ^urit and in trudi, not at €dl because our righteousness affects the 
Almighty, or our imipiety injures him, but simply because in so doing 
we secure to our own souls the beneficial effects of our prayer. 
Prayer softens down the propensities, subdues the soul, elevates the 
higher faculties, and makes us happy. T^refore it is right, but not 
because it in the least affects the Deity. It is wrong to take the name 
of God in vain, not because profanity injures the Almighty, but be- 
cause it renders the swearer unhappy, by debasing his feelings, 

cultivating the propensities, searing the m3ral sentiments, and thus 
rendering him and those affected thereby miserable. It is right to 
keep our word ; because a liar is not to be believed though he speak 
the truth, and therefore loses all the advantages of confidence; but 
he who keeps his word inviolate, his character spotle^s,^ his credit 
good, reaps all the benefits of thus fulfilling this law of his being, 
(and they are many and great,) besides rendering his fellow-meo 
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luippf in sck doiiig ; wkareat he who does ncl rflfard hu faroQUiM 
teonnotui.ptta.tQ hit feUow-oAen^ It i» the jNi<t9» ooBaequeBl on didio* 
settf, abroach of imth, pivButefl, 4^> which o0Q0tiliite9 them wnM^. 
Afid the m6re pam- Aflj oeeaaion^ the mqpre. wiekcfd ihey ase. So 
smidet ISA tfteet A«tfimi# crime, beeaiue it oocaiioMi so mmekiomfy 
80) mudi to die one deprived, of lifetaod all its blearinge^ ta hia fiuaity 
Qt friends^ to cenaiouiiitsrf hesidet it so effectually haidoiSv ihe heart 
of its wicked perpetcstor. , So of stealinsf. flo of everyt &hm^ thai 
eait be named. 

We might thus tdce up one aAer a^iodier^anir and all of. the laws 
of our beings physical or: moral, mtki show thi^ the heinonensss of 
theit violation, consists, in the pain, consequent: on aach enftaction; 
that the vdrtife of their obedience oonante in the happiness caused 
thereby. But this is unnecessary ; for if this ht the- case <d one, it is 
so of all. To the principle alone reference is had ; and if that pirin* 
oiple applfes.to the above illusftations, it applies to all iUustrationa-* 
to all possible shades and phases of both sin and holiness* 

If to diis itbe objected, that itwm&ti'oe alone which oonslitutes the 
T3itue or the sinfultiess of acts, I answer : This haa nothing whotevef 
to do with the nature of right and wrong. We are now diseussmgi 
die ctmstiiueni dementi of light and wrongs Motive nmymakean 
action which is right in ituif, wrong in the doer, or one wropg in 
itself^rig^t in the doer. Thus, in attempting to deceive or wrong my 
neighbor, I might do him an actual faror. My wrong inteatioamight 
make it wrong in me, and yet the act done did not eventuate in- wrong 
to him, but the reverse. Or, if in attanpting to shoot a furious bull 
which vrais tearing my friend in pieces^ I sdumld shoot my friend, I 
should -da fcran^^ while I meant rj^ht This killing my neighbor, is 
i»99Kg in ittelfi^ but not wrong to me, because done by accident. Still, 
Ais is foreign from the teal point under discussion ; namely, ^he eai^ 
HUuetU depiemts of right and wrong, in and of thefn$elves^ l*he 
question of mot^e will be discussed hereafter. 

This principle, that the nature of right and wrong is fbunded in 
the pleasure or pain consequent thereon, does not tally with the prin- 
ciple of deism, which maintains that there is no such thing as right 
and wrong in the abstract ; fbr it dem^onstrates that thete ie a right, 
a wrong, in t^^eZ^in the abstract — ^in its men nature, and in the 
nature of things. This difibrence is f\indamental — as toto ecdo as 
the admission of the principle of a conscience ii^ from its total denial— 
as the admission of the existence of right and wrong per se is different 
from its denial. This doctrine enforces the moral accountrbllity of 
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num. Tliatdenm it 1a ffbort ; li^ di]pi not di&f froc df^Joieii, 
oz heat from cold, more tbui. titia detftioal doctrme (^ no, right, x^ 
wrong, doee from the phrenological jdoc^rioe. of the e^datonce of both, 
ferse, Touchii^ the matdtitPi ^ ac<mmiabUii^^B3ad tbfi fmni*/^ 
aUlity of men, it makes all thediSerem^e of a positive and a- negative. 

To ChristiaQity, this principle^ that oonacienee ia innate^ aa well as 
the one that right is right in ita. very nature aad ciomst^uti(mf is very 
important. Not only does it haraMmisewilh a, similar doctrine taught 
in the Bible, " Deai jfM^i^ " Owe no^man any thing," " Whatooever 
ye would that others should do unto you, dp ye eren.so unto them,'* 
^ lie not, but obey the truth,^' ^^ Bigbteousnesih exalteth a, nation^' 
4&C. &c., in texts without number; but whati^fittil mo^ it g^seatly 
enhances the. moral virtue of <l(»ng rights aa well as the beinousness 
of doin^ wrong. It gives^ to the.iight a^ distinctive character, a spe* 
cific nature of its own, thereby imparting to it a moral' beauty, power, 
and grandeur which^ if it did not possess, it would be tame. and. pow- 
erless, as well as destitute of all inherent, specific characteiv while it 
reveals in bold relief the naked deformity and inherent moral tuxpi- 
tude and heinousness of sin. This principle renders right and wrong 
positive in their characters* La maintainiag the doctrines of Christ- 
ianity, this inherentness of right and wrong, of virtue and sin, is all- 
important, and even fundamental.. It is, indeed, a corner stone of the 
whole superstructure of Christianity. Overthrow this original 
constitutionality of right, and wrong, and you taite away the comer 
stone of Christianity, and overthrow its whole superstructure ; but 
establish it, and at one fell swoop, infidelity is overthrown. On this 
radical point the victory turns, and Phrenology gives it to Christ- 
iaaity. ChristiaQLl dost thou, fully appreciate tys icienlt/l^; confirma- 
tftMt of thy foundation stone i ^ And ye* religionists who oppose 
Phrenology, ^^know not what jt do," aad are crucifying your best 
friend. Let me waru Chriatianlfcy. that die is fast losing intellectual' 
ground, uid that nothing hat^sHeni^ proof of her fundamental 
doctrines will arrest this onwanl march and these ri^id strides of 
inAielity aad acepticism. But Phrenology^ if promulgated, m^stop 
it. Its proof of this fimdajsuBntal doctzine, infidelity cannot reach, 
nar scepticism: seosti Tb^ are ad komiium^^'Affy go home to the 
uaderstandiiig, and innate eomeunumess of one and all: Christianity t 
wik dxou embrace this diy twin sister and handmaid; or wilt diou, 
imwiae, ungmte&l, bigoted, timi her ooUly or contemplnously away 1 

Thctre is, die% ooiutiMimudt^, a rights a wrpng. And thai ri^ 
m enfi»Gad| ia isxEted|.l9^j4.tha bqlipiiiaaailr is fomi/^lbr man io e» 
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perience in doing right ; diat wrong in prohil»ted by a.H ti "« yunislt 
ment it is possible for man to suffer in breaking the laws of his being. 
Nor is it immaterial whether we do right or wrong. Nor are the 
motives for doing right £ir removed from us ; nor the penalties of do* 
ing wrong. They are not in heaven, not in hell, wcclusively, nor 
even mainly. They are in us — in the hofpinttSy in the suffering^ toe 
are capable of experiencing. They ^o right home to the inmost sovt, 
of every member of the human fiunily. To do right, is our own 
highest possible interest. To do wrong, is directly, necessarily, in the 
very teeth of that interest 

Let us all, then, strive to be right, that we may be happy, Let us 
all eschew evil, that we may escape pain. Let us avoid sin for pre- 
cisely the same reason that we would not put our hands into the 
lire, namely, because in doing wrong, we suffer its consequent penal- 
ty. Wonderful ! — the workmanship of a God ! — ^is this contrivance, 
this arrangement, of right and wrong. Calculated, in the highest 
possible degree, to induce men to do right, and to prevent their doing 
wrong. , 



SECTION ni. 

WHAT SB RIGHT, AND WHAT WRONG? 

'< Thaw's bat one way to do a tilings and that is the right way."— i>«.. , s 

Having thus shown that great first principles of right exist, and are 
founded in the very nature and constitution of things ; and, also, what 
18 the nature of right and wrong ; we pass, naturally, to the applica* 
tion of this principle to what is right and wrong. On this subject, 
much diversity of opinion exists, and its proper decision will do mor^^ 
for mankind than the icnowledge of any othier thing whatever. In 
deciding it, Phrenology isays : '^ That is right which harmonizes wkh 
the primary nature and original constitution of all out Acuities, 
and whatever violates this primary nature of any &culty, is diereforo 
wrong." It moreover affirms, that dl those actions, feelings, sati 
opinions which harmonize widi the primiury nature and legitimate 
function of any or all the organs, and violate none, is right ; but that 
whatever violates any &culty is wrong— 4hat the natural^ legiHtnaU 
•xercise of any faculty is right, and its perverted action wrong, II 
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ttbo shows what is the natural, and what the perverted function of any 
faculty; and therieby furnishes us with an unerring test o^ every 
opinion, feeling, and action of our whole lives. For example : You 
wish to decide whether a given business or bargain be fight or wrong. 
Conscientiousness summons a moral court martial, and subpoenas the 
other faculties as witnesses. It says : ' Well, benevolence, what say- 
est thou to this bargain, or business, or act, or practice, or whatever 
is to be judged V* If this £iculty respond : ^^ I say it will distress yon- 
der innocent man, or make that Widow or pxphan more wretched, 
or will grind the fi^ce of the p^or, or is oppres^ve and cruel, or even 
is in the way of human enjoyment f conscientiousness then says, <' It 
is wrong. Do not this wicked thing.'* << And, causality, what sayest 
th^ ?" " I say its effect will be unfavorable,'* or, " such and such an 
effect will be unfavorable," or, <' such and such a law will be violated 
thereby.'' Conscientiousness again puts its ban upon it. "• And, 
ideality, what sayest thou?" " I say it is coarse, vulgar, disgusting, 
repulsive, and. offensive to taste, as well as degrading and debasing." 
^^ No," responds conscientiousness, << this thing is wicked, and must 
not be done." If veneration sees that the thing proposed will conflict 
with the worship of the true God ; or friendship complains that its 
legitimate exercise will be circumscribed or wounded, ot parental love 
mourns over its injury to ofipring knd the. young, or self-interest 
complains that it will eonflict with enlightened selfishness, by injur- 
ing the health or oircumscribing legitimate enjoyments ; or time says, 
*^ I have more important matters on hand ;*' or the organ of mus- 
cular motion says, ^^It will not allow me sufficient exercise f'^ or 
vitativeness says, ^^li wUl shorten my days"— if any of the organs 
rise up and testify again^ the thing to be judged, conscientiousness 
vetoes it, and then firmness and all the other Acuities combine to re- 
sist it. But if enlightened benevolence ^ays, ^ It will do thee good, and 
him also ;*' if friendship says, '^ It will deepen my roots and strength- 
en my cords ;'' if ideality be charmed with its beauty, causality com- 
mend its effects, time can make room'for it, veneration be gratified, 
life prolonged, self-enjoyment secured, and all the other Acuities 
sanction, none condemning, conscientiousness, as judge, says, ^< Nei- 
ther do I condemn thee ; all is right f^ and the other faculties aid in 
its execution. This is predicated on die supposition that all the facul- 
ties act in harmony with their primary natures and legitimate fiinc- 
tions. When any act, opinion, or feeling has iihus been once decided 
ipon, eventuality recollects it, and firmness abides by it 

10 . ; 
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Ill sdU another wfty---by anotbef of its iNriaci|Jo^ 
•p-4o«8 Phrenology tell us what is right, and wh^Jt not ; i|8 well as e^r 
flsiin the cause of that diversity of opinions and. practice 9S to the 
right and wrong in opinion, feding, and conduct It says that the 69<f^ 
e^oMe, or proporiumaU action of all the organs, is rigkt^ and the ^z- 
cesrive action of any, tprm^g* Thus, if; acquisitiveness be too largSi 
«nd beneirolenee too small, Phrenology saith : ^ Wake up^ beneKk 
lence, thou art too sluggish ; hold up, acquisitiveness, thou art tpp 
gipsping, and dost over^reach." If cautiousness predominate, and. 
eombativeness be weak, it saith : ^ Thy fear prevents thy enjoyment, 
and retards thy suoeess: do not thus procrastinate;" butj if Phreno* 
logy finds cautiousness small, she saith : '< Take care, take pare tbere^ 
Mr. Reckless, thou art continually injuring thyself and others, fost 
want of prudence." if she find; benevdence piedominant, ^he.sfiith • 
^ Do not thus give ^wHy thy all, but reserve for thyself the meana 
of sustaining life, and capital enough to acquire more property, with 
which to do still more good/' If she find ideality small, she chideii 
her for allowing improprieties of feeling and expression, and for not 
enjoying those rich and ever-varying beauties with which, nature^ 
everywhere shines so resplendent If veneration be small, (H? mfl9- 
veUbusness, (faith,) be feeble, she saith to die former : '< Lengthen 
diy prayers, and pour out thy soul ofiener in worship and pmise to thn 
Gqd who made thee ;" andtoth^ latter she saith: <^ Away with thy 
scepticism, and let thy .&ith grow till from a mustard seed it becometh 
« great tree." And so of all the other faculties. It saith to the feeble 
ones : " Ctuicken your actions ;" and, tp the predominant one r ^ Be? 
sfcrain your excesses." It would fiiin keep them all alcmg together, 
pari pasni^ and combine all into one harmonious whole. 

By another of its fundamental prindples, and one already giveoi 
does Phrenology proclaim the right, and point oat the wrong ; name* 
ly, by that of the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect ov« 
di^ propensities; or, at least, as the constitutional guides and gmefw 
or$ of the latter ; but, having already explained die principle fully, its 
application, in this connexion, is lef^ for every reader to make. Lst him 
who would know whether a given thing be right or wrong, stop and 
ask, whether the thing tp be adjudged be in harmony with the dictatsi 
of enlightened intellect, and the normal constitution, or the primitive 
fimtions of the moral sentiments, and the answer will soon lolL hiw. 
what is right, and what w^ng. 

I have said that Phrenology shows loAy men difir in malteBS el 
tight and duty. Men's opinions and practices as to right, du^, Ac^ 
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il^lliiecotd ^vHfa dMir jAeiMlogml derel^BOits/ That is, differtnit 
phretiolo^cal deVelopmentfi 'cause men to think and feel difieretitly oh 
these subjects. To illustrate: Suppose conseientiousness be alike in 
two persona, A. and B., ai\d full in bo:th, or fire in a scale frotn 1 to 7. 
A. has large beneWence, and small aeqiusitiveness and veneration; 
while B. htts i^mall benevolence, and large ^usquisitiveness and vene- 
ration. A.'s conscieutiousness ciMnbines with his large benevolence, 
and makes him fed that he is in duty boimd to do all the good he t&Hj 
ahd that it is wrong to takoa large price from a'poor n^n because he 
di^getlti While his small acquisitiveness induees him to give the 
poor man more ibr an article than it is really worth ; yet, as his vene^ 
ration is small, his eonscience does not reiqmrehim to go to chut^h. 
But the large acquisitiveness and small b^evolence of B. warpe his 
lesser organ of conscientionsness, and allow him to take from the 
Same poor man more xi[ioney for a thing than it is really Worth, be- 
cause the poor man can do no better. His kige acquisitiv^ess throws 
dust into the eyes of sn^er conscientiousness and benevolence, and 
hushes up their fabler renion8tranc<)s, while he grinds the face of the 
poor, takes advantage of thtir distress, and eatorts money frotii diem, 
because they are in his power, though he is wringing out their very 
heaifs blood. Sti)l, this same conscjence, though it albws acquisi^ 
tiveness to cheat and extoirt, also combines with veneration, and eom- 
,pek him togo to meedojg the nett t8abbath,< to road ' his ^ble,v^ay h» 
prayers, and go to the communion table-i-to ^'sand the tice, watte 
the gin, and then come in to prayers." The conscientiousness of A. 
would tpnnent him for e3:torting the money extorted by B., just as 
mudi as that of B. would torment him for not praying and going to 
church; While the conscientiousness of B. would acquit lum for exr 
torting this money from the poor man, or taking the advantageof 
him in a bargain, as much as that of A. acquits him for not praying 
and attending churcL The opinions of these two men as to what U 
right and wrong, are directly oppoute ; each condBmning what the 
other approves, and each approving what the other condemns, and both 
readily each other out of h^veUi the one for the other's extortion, 
and the odier for the other's iiiq^ietjr. Now, Phrenology condemns 
them both, and yet approv^Ss both. It saith wrto A., ^< Thou art rigltt 
in thy hum^uiity, (provided: thou dost not injure thyself and those^de- 
pend^t on diee, by giving too much,) but wrong in thy impiety. 
Give to the poor, but wojfship alio thy God." Phremilogy then turns 
to B. and saith, ^'Thy devotion is right, bat thy extortion is wrong. 
Redueediyac^Mdveiiess; inereesethyben«iBsleiico,*sii|ti(i8wtiH^ 
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for thee thus to oppress and distress these poor suflerers." But D. 
has (dl these organs large and active. He makes money, but always 
makes it hoiiestly^ and never distresses others; He also gives to the 
poor, but not to his own injury, or that of those dependent on him ; 
and worships his Gk>d, both socially atid in secret Hi$ conduct 
Phrenology fully approves, and his conscience makes him happy. 

Thus, large conscientiousness, combining with large domestic or* 
gans, and weaker intellectual and moral faculties, tells its posseesor 
that his main duty consists in taking care of his &mily ; and adds, 
^ He that provideth not for his family is woise than an infidel ;" but 
this organ, when it combines with small domestic organs and large be- 
nevolence, tells its possessor that his duty consists mainly in doing 
good to the heathen or to mankind in general^ though, in so doing his 
family suffer, and (Quotes the Scripture, '^ He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord.'' He who has large conscientiousness and ideal- 
ity thinks it his duty to keep his person neat and nice — to shave and 
change his linnen often, though he make some poor slave work 
half the time in order to keep himself clean and nice. A £ishiona* 
ble lady, (and all fadiionable women are ladies, of course, however ill 
bred, for fashion. ^^hideth" (and maketh) '< a multitude of sins,") with 
more vanity than sense, but having large veneration, full conscien- 
tiousness, large ideality, very large Approbativeness, a silly mother, 
and a soft-soap preacher, feeds ii to be h6r imperious duty to go to 
church, always provided that she can go dressed in the very top of 
the &shion, show a wasplike waste, and wear a half bushel bag of 
bran or a small bale of cotton ; but if she can not go thus fashiona- 
My, foolishly, and wickedly attired, she does not feel it her duty to go 
at all, because her dress is not decent ; for it would be very wrong tn* 
deed for her to go to church without being decently (fiishionably; 
dressed, lest her dress should attract attention ; though if her extreme 
fashions should attract the gaze of all present, that would be all right , 
(how very tender some people's consciences are, though, about certain 
matters 1) but the conscientiousness of another lady, who has large in- 
tellectual and moral organs, feels it to be her duty not to dress, and 
frowns upon our scrupulous fashionables. Conscientiousness with 
acquisitiveness makes one feel it to be his duty to make and hoard mo- 
ney ; but with acquisitiveness small, that it is wrong to devote all his 
energies to amassing paltry wealdi ; vndi self-este^n laige, that it is 
his first duty to take care of setf-— but with this organ small and be- 
nevdcnce large, that it is his duty to serve others first, to the neglect 
and even injury of self. And the greater the number of &culties 
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hrought inta MBnihaneous or combined acti<m, the greater the iirenn- 
ty of opinibn>a^ conduct as to what is right and wrong. 
- The reader wul thus perceive that the same principle which wat 
pointed out in regw4 to veneration, showing that the organs give \ui 
oor views of the'chartiUer of God, while veneration falls down and wor* 
ships, applies also to cowfcietitiousness^j the other Acuities biasing our 
moral opinion and condu^t, and then conscientiousness impelling us 
to do what these other orgaws tell us is rigfht. And as this principle, 
when applied to veneration, tei*« us the true character and attributes 
of God, when aU are equally dtv^el^ped and not perverted ; so when 
tt is applied to coQScientiousness, it vtUs us what is right and wrong 
in itself; for he who has all the o^^pxiB equally developed and un- 
perverted, will take correct views of n^ht, and db accordingly — will 
think it right to take care of his family, t% make money, to defend the 
truth, and the poor, to be guarded and ca^/ul to dress respectably, to 
worship his God, to ol^erve and admire the beautifnl ; to do. good at 
home and abroad, to take care of self, but nol ^ be too selfish, and so 
of all other faculties. He, therefore, whose cxrgans are most uniform 
and not perverted by education, will form the uiost correct opinions as 
to right, and live the best life ; but he whose head is uneven, some of his 
organs large and others small, will be lame, and warped, and bruised, 
and zig-zag in his moral conduct and opinions. Hence, also, by ex- 
amining his own head, every individual can see wherein his own 
standard of right and wrong in conduct and belief, departs from this 
the only true standard; and wherein it accords with it; so that, by 
putting his intellect over against his excesses and defects, he can see 
and remedy defects. This moral formula is the test and touch-stone, 
by which to try every opinion, and judge every act of his whole life. 
If any organ be deficient. Phrenology will analyze that organ, and 
tell how much more of that ingredient he requires in his composition, 
and also help him to supply it in theory if not in fact, and also tell him 
what organs are too large, and therefore what kind of feelings and ac- 
tions to suppress in order to be virtuous and happy. This single prin- 
ciple, this moral formula^ is worth more than all the works on ethics 
and speculative theology ever written. It shows every man what 
colored glasses he has on, and what ingredients are requisite to restore 
to them the color of tndh and the practice of right. Guided by this 
principle, men will no longer regard themselves as infaUible, any 
more than when Ihey know that they have on green glasses, or pink 
, glasses, or dark glasses, will they contend that every thing at which 
they look is green, or pink, or dark, just because it hois so to ihem; 
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bat Aey will «ay, <' { knoir tlieit mf i^Mtat •le.giM^ «iid you IraofW 

that ^0«r glasses are pink) and yod knoMT that yMiri are dark, so.thsl 
the same objects look<green to sie, but fink to you and ^•rik to yoiL 
Though it i»ally seene to me tiiat these obfeds are greeui to yon, dMi 
tfa^ are all pink, and to you tbAt they are all dark, stiU we «to none 
rf us tell what the miZ ootor is, till w;e :g«t off our eoloied glasses- 
till our organs are eqtMlf «m<»i«, or else till intelleot ean make bH 
necessary allowances. Then all objects will appear alike. Till thei^ 
we will not eadi read the othere out. of heaTsn, just beceuse we wear 
diSsretA colored giasses. Mo, we will be efaarilable-^will each t^ 
eolleet our own liabilMes to error, and not condemn those who differ 
from lis. Will not this principle, if applied^ heal over and efifeetuaUy 
cure those sectarian ismeh-^ose <^ wounds, and bruises, and putrify- 
ing sores,'' which now cover,poor, sickly, feeble Christianity ^' from 
the crown of the head to the sole of her foot?'' Sach will not then 
way to his neighbor, ^^know fe the Lend" as I know ham, or Til not 
bate you in lair heoren, *^ hi^ail shall know hiirn" rig^ and alike 

** Fly swifter roond, ye whdels of time, 

And b*-i]ig fids welcome day.*' 
fiUne brighter yet tfaoa itir of Gall : 
Teatii as tby bettor WKy. 

This principle also shows how it is, that some men can be very 
wicked, and yet yeFy religious,raaid even pious. A few anecdotes, I^y 
wtoy of illustration : A certain deacon, that lived less than My miles 
«bove Troy, N. Y., the leader of his society, earnest, gifted, sincere 
in prayer, eloquent in exhortation, the right-hand man of the minister, 
and forw&r4 and zealous in all matters appertaining to religion, bul 
somewhat slippery in . money m«itters ; set up a store, and, in buying 
his goods in Troy, gave his minist^, Mr. L., who was well known in 
that city, as his reference. Shortly aiterwards this minister being 
down to Troy, was beset by the pious deacon's creditors, to know 
what for a man he was, and whether he eould be sitfdy. trusted, && 
The reverend gendeman hesitated and evaded, but, finally, answered : 
^^To tell you the trulji-'-God-iwrd, he ishone^ ; but, towards mai^i 
radier twistical." 
'Mr. S., being hired by a neighbor Co hel^ move a fiunily to the wea^ 
stole several tldngs, axes and other things,^ he could hy hands on 
them along the road ; and some diings from his employer ; and yej^ 
allthe way along, he talked rdigimto those he met, both in the bir> 
s«sa^,ttod slopping them by the wayHsii^ 
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Odiar ttMHbr aMs liave beei^ leported in die JouiraL [See tint 
of the girl who would steal, and also that of Mr. N.y of U., , who pray- 
ed 80 ferventfy sahbath days, and was^ conyerted by every reTival that 
came along, and yet sought and took er&ry opportunity to cheat his 
neighbors — ^both of which are given in VoL IV.] Henry A. Wise 
18 both a zealous Chifistiaii, and yet a g^eat duellist Cas^ analogons 
to these occur in erery comn^unity, and m neiprly every church. 
Nor are these pious sinners hypocrites, They are sincere in both 
their sinfulness and their religion. And the reason why some men 
are both great sinners, and yet great religionists, is two fold: first, 
some of their~ animal propensities are* powerfully developed, along 
with some sttong religioi^ organs, which act by turns, and thus ren- 
der them very zealous in religion' at one tip[ie, and yet very immoral at 
other times. 

Much has been said of late in denunciation of those ministers who 
have been guilty of immoral conduct, as if they had all along been 
guilty of the most consummate hypocricy from the commencement of 
dieir career until the disclosure of their^ crimes. This is by no means 
necessarily the case. They may have been truly religious, sincerely 
godly, ai the very time in which they were indulging unbridled lust ; 
for it is possible, it is not uncommon, for the propensities to act at th^ 
same time that the moral faculties are in exercise, and even in combi* 
nation therewith, thereby producing animal religion. Secondly 
their organs may differ, are likely to difier, from your own— causing 
them to regard that as allowable which your organs condemn. Be 
charitable, therefore. Put the beat ccmstruction possible on the feults, 
foiUes, errors, selfishness, sinfulness of yo".i ' idllow-men. But, more 
ofthishereafier. 
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DJEPRAVltY. ^ETS ORIGIN-r-rTS EXTENT — ITS CONDrnONS-^rTS CATTSOBS— • 

rrS REMEDY. 

Having proved the existence of sin, as well as shown its rationale, 
we pass naturally to consider its origin ; its extent, whether total or 
partial ; its conditions ; its causes ; and how to obviate them, and thus 
diminish it-rquestions.on which the religious world have been divid- 
ed, and yet questions which the happiness of man requires to \m 
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Fink, its ioUUiif; or whal is caHed toM dq^mnif; original sm^ 
Ac. I will not attempt to atate, lefbte, or establiah amy of the num- 
berkas views of this doetrine enteitained hy the diflforent leligioir 
aeets : but shall proceed to shpw die phrenoic^ical doctrine toacluB^ 
this point It knows nothmg about nay other onginal ain than thir 
contained in the docUines of hereditary doKent, preaented in the last and 
present volumes of the I^irenologieal JoomaL Thai the iniquities of 
parents — the violations of both the natoral and the moral lawjs — are 
transmitted tasz "^vents to children, it folly sstaUishca. If a paraiKt, 
or a sacceaskm ol parents, violate the laws of physiology so as to 
induce a consumptive tendency, the children are bom with that dis- 
ease actuaUy &sta»ed upon thcacn. 80 of canceroos, apoj^ectic, bilious, 
nervous, and othr^i afiections, and indeed, of all physical diseases, and 
of all predispositiona A similar principle applies to the transims- 
sion of moral maladies, be it insanity, or inordinate love' of money, or 
love of liquor, or revenge, or irritability, or hist, or deception, and 
with all forms and degrees of sinfid predispositions. And so also of 
length of life, health, strengtn, buoyancy of spirits, and also kindness, 
amiableness,* integrity, devotion, talents of all kinds. So, indeed, at 
of all the qualities and tendencies of our natura The conditions^ 
goodnesB, badness, sinfulness, virtue, of the parents, and indeed of ibe 
ancestors for genmtions back, effect the nature, goodness, badness, 
of the children, to give diem wrigimtUy a good or a bad tcme or direc- 
tbn.* like parents, hke i^hikiren, is its mofto^ as it certainly is the 
asotto of truth But, about any other kind or degree of onginal sin, 
or total, innate depravity, it knows nothing. It says, that the sin erf* 
the first parents of our race, is capable of tainting aU dieir posterity 
— '^ the sins of the parents are visited upon their children unto the 
third and fourth generations of the disobedient," (when the race runs 
out,) but, otherwise, unto thousands of the disobedient Aside from 
this original sin, it knows no other.f fitOl, it doess not positively say 
there is no other. But if there be, it is a revelation of the Bihle^ not 
of Phxenology. 



* For a full expontioii of die doctrine of the lieredltafy inflaencesy tfie 

i« referred to die Autbot^ft work entitled, " Hereditaiy Deacent." ita laws and 
facts. 

t In convewing recently with a Dutch Reformed, thoagh formerly Congrega- 
tional, clergymaii, on hereditary descent, he stated it an his full belief that ori^ 
Ml sin, or innate depravity , conristed in tfaia doctrine- of heieditarv descent, and 
ftaa eiqplttned by it. No <Hie who knowa him/ will for a momrat donbt fah 
« total" Orthodoxy aa to Calvinism. I also heard H irom a stnuich orthodox 
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AnoA^ ]^rij|iciple of I%renoiogy deserves al toast mefUton heni^ 
tlumgii it rsoLj net bear mneh upon the original sin advocated by 
orthodoxy, tt ii this. Every primary faculty of man, is good, and its 
normal, constitutional function, is virtuous. Mun's original nature is 
ligk. 

The depravity of man, however, Phrenology certainly recognizes^ 
in the £ict that the natural exerdse and function of all his faculties are 
more or less perverted and distorted in nearly or quite all mankind. 
Pew, if any, live up to dieir original natures, or are any thing near as 
good in character as they are in their developments. Th6 perverted 
and excessive action of Uie Acuities in^ children is much less than in 
aduhs, and their heads are better. No'one can look upon a healthy 
child bom of reidly good parents, without seeing much to admire — 
very much that is sweet, lovely, angelic A man's business and cir* 
eumstances tend greatly to increase his virtue or vice^ as do also his 
ph]^sical habits, what he eats and drinks, temperance and intemperance, 
associates, dec. Ac, The artificial state of society in v(hi^li we live, 
the mducements and tempcaticms to sin which every where beset us, 
the universal scrambling afier money, and rush for places of profit and 
power, corrupting examples, wrong educati(m, and thousands of simi- 
iar causes that are continuous and powerful in their action, greatly 
enhance this depravity, if they do not cause much of it, by distorting 
and perverting the nature apd conduct of man. But, as to either the 
innate or the total depravity of man, Phrenology is clear and demon- 
strative. It says that every primary faculty of man, as originally con- 
Stitated; is good and fight j and that the legiiimate exercise of any and 
every feculty, upon its own appropriate object, and in a proper degree, 
is virtuous — that na &culty is constitutionally bad ; that all are good 
in themselves, and in their primitive action and function, and that de- 
pravity f)rm8 no comHtuent or neeessarily accompanying part of the 
nature of man, but is a perversion and violation of that nature. Far- 
'dier than the hereditary descent of qualities from parents to their de- 
scendants, already alluded to. Phrenology knows nothing of man's 
depravity, either total or innate. If this fully established doctrine ot 
Phrenology is found to embrace or explain the doctrines of ^ original 



polpit, and an Andorer educated clerjgymaii io Jmiie 1844, aad alao hi a 
eoBvenatioOf foond it to coincide widi the Tiewt af another leading Congregi^ 
tional clergyman in New England. Yet, whether this sentiment be orthodoj^ 
or not, is left for othen to say. I give it merely as kU opinion^ and leave it ts 
oAen for coiisidention« 
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aia" or ^ total d^prtivity/' by showing that chiMren inbmt hmt their 
parents particidar pred^positions, propensities, tastes, aptitudes, pas- 
sions, tendencies, and mental and physical qualities, then Phrenology 
n»y poesiUy be said to recognize these doctrines. 

At all events, children do inherit depraved propensities from their 
parents, and also virtuous predispositions. Still, these hereditary ten- 
dencies may be counteracted. . Though insanity, which consists in the 
over or exalted action of one or more faculties, and liability to' be 
wrought up to this exalted pitch of derangement, be h^editary ; yet, 
by avoiding those causes of excitement which are calculated to devel- 
ope and increase this naturally excessive susceptibility, as well as by 
applying causes calculated to allay constitutional excitability, and to 
soothe and relax ; no one, however crazy his ancestors may have been, 
need become deranged. Indeed, this very susceptibility, instead of 
degenerating into iiisanity, if properly managed, is calculated to aug^ 
tnent his talents and happiness ; for derangement is only the excess ci 
that very action which, when healthy, gives talent and enjojfment 

If this be construed, so as to militate against the doctrine of innaU 
depravity and 4tr%^nal sin, still it is clearly a doctrine of Phrenology, 
and as such I state it and leave iu tVhatever other doctrines con- 
flict with it are erroneous. It is not necessary for Phrenology to canr 
tain this doctrine of original sin, only that it should not conflict with 
it ; for, as already observed, it is not founded in the original nature of 
man, and therefore is not a doctrine of either Phrenology or Natural 
Theology. Its advocates claim it to be a doctrine of Revelation, and 
regard it as one of the doctrines of salvation by Christ To this claim, 
Phrenology willingly accedes. 

One origin, one great procuring cause of hunmn depravity, is to be 
found in a disordered fhysiology. In my work on Education, p. 94, 
I have shown, fuMy and conclusively^ that there exist the most inti- 
mate relations between the body and the base of the brain, or the or- 
gans of the propensities — that whatever stimulates the former, natu» 
rally, necessarily excites the latter. This law is unquestionably a 
fundamental principle of the najture of man. I have also shown in 
this work, p. — ^ that the ascendency of the moral sentiments and in- 
tellect, is one of the leading conditions of virtue, while the action of the 
propensities without the direction and government of intellect and the 
moral sentiments, is sinful. Now put that and that together, that 
physical inflammation and disease oflen excite the propensities till they 
predominate^ and thus induce sinfulness, and we see that physical 
health is indispensable to moral purity ; while one prolific cause of 
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that widely ^tended depravity of oar race is to be looked lenr in the 
di$i and pkj^sieal^lnVi of mankind — ^in the enormous quantities oi 
ardent spirits, ale, beer, flesh, cucumbers, hot bread and butter, &c. 
Ac., consumed. That akoholie drinks vastly enhance the sinfulness 
and suffering of the drinker, is a matter of fact which, stares us all 
fully in the face. That it does so by 4i8order]ng the physiology, is 
self-evident In no eCher way is it pot90le for matter to effect mind. 
Thejl why should not all physical disorder produce moral disorder ? 
Indeed, I regard sin as not unfrequently the product of a disordered 
brain, while the normal function oi a healthy brain, is always virtuous, 
I regard flesh as highly corrupting to the blood, as highly inflammatory^ 
and thereby, as directly cakulated to inflame the hast.oi the brain; 
thereby producing moral impurity. Man is a physical^ as well as a 
moral being. He is under the dominion of physical laws, as well as 
of those that are moral Why, then, should not the violation of the 
phyHcal laws be as sinful as thi^ of the moral, and vice versa of their 
obedience ? Indeed, the moral cannot possibly be obeyed unless the 
physical are first obeyed. Virtue and vice, sin and holiness, happi- 
ness and misery, depend far more on the conditions of the body-— on 
health and sickness, what, and how much we eat and drink, how 
much, and where we sleep, whether we exercise or not, &c. &c., than 
is generally supposed. A child is more cross and fretful, and there- 
fore more depraved, when a little unwell, than when not so. Eating 
green fruit^ therefore, or doing anything else to impair its health, in- 
duces this fretfulness, and therefore augments depravity. Similar 
illustrations innumerable, apply to adults — ^to the whole^human family. 
And the way to reform men morally, is to reform them physically. 
But the principle is probably clear, and the inference most important. 
Let me not be understood, however, to ascribe all sin to physical 
diseases. Volition also enters into the composition of sia An act 
cannot be called culpable imless it was done voluntarily. This is a 
matter of consciousness. The motive^ as well as the act committed, 
goes far towards rendering the doer criminal or innocent. We can- 
not feel really guilty for any act, hoAvever wrong in itself^ when our 
intentions were' right Nor can we help feeling condemned for an act 
good in itself, but committed with wrong intentions. When we have 
injured others unintentionally, we may feel sorry, but we cannot fee^ 
condemned. Conscientiousness can act only in coi\junction witfe 
the power of vwlL 

' Intellect, is also a necessary ingredient in accountability. An idiot 
cannot be morally accoucable, for, by supposition, he has no intellec| 
la#iide his choice* 
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So derangesiodt dimiiit8h«i acodumaUtty: and so doe9 all iho^ 
physical disordew already spolwa <rf, as indmciog sinful wstions. As 
far as they affect us tliey are upon a par with deiaaganept 

In sbwt, the great Hhrenolc^ical law is this. As the ev^ uniform 
acti(Mi of all, the faculties, constttutes virtue, and also gives us correa 
ideas of what is right, so our accountability is greater or less, accoid- 
ing as all our physical and moral foculties are more or less perfectly 
developed. The parable of the talents is a happy illustration of th# 
same doctrine* Our moral accountability increases as does our mord 
and intellectual capacity. In Phreuiological language : the more fully 
and evenly.developed our faculties, the more material has conscience 
with which to operate, and therefore the more accountable the sul^ect, 
and vice v^r$a. This is the phrenological principle. Evety reador 
can run it out in its ramified applicstions for himself. 
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Haviho already demonstrated the existence of right and wrong, only 
other names for virtue and sinfulness, it remains to discuss the rewards 
of virtue and the punishment of sin. It has all along been implied, it 
has been even demonstrated, that goodness is rews^rdable, and sin pun- 
ishably. That is, obeying any and every law of our being, always 
induces a given kind and amount of pleasure as a reward, while vio- 
lating them inevitably brings down upon the transgressor, and upon all 
affected thereby, a given kind and degree of pain, as a penalty conse 
quent upop such violations. In the very act of such obedience and in 
all its consequences, to ourselves, to all concerned, we enjoy, whilst in 
and by the transgression, and in aU its consequences, we sufier. This 
is a certain, uniform, universal /ac^* The penalty goes along with the 
transgression. The reward, with the obedience. Each are link^ 
together as causes and ef^ts, and ar.e therefore certain. They are 
inseparable each from the other. It is not passible tp sin without sii& 
«fering, or to sufier without somebody having sinned to cause it. Nor 
is it possible to do right without receiving pleasu;e therein ourselves, 
and also making ha|^y as far as the act in question at all afiects others. 
Farthermore. Different kinds and degrees of rewards and punish- 
^ ment accompany the obedience and violation of the seveiral l%w«. 
And these are proportionate to the value or imporlaii^^ $f .^ft 



obeyed (tf brbkefi. At, Ae graatdr my UettiBg, thegnirterthe^iiiM 
of itar perr^nioii, 86 the obediflnee or violalioii of the oeTerai laws, fixr 
both amooiitin hc^ to the same things. 

Not only does this doctnne of 'preporiiom exist betiveen llie impor- 
tebce of the sereml laws and the penalty of their hifraction, and vtM 
versa of their obedience, bnt there is somethiflig in the very charac- 
ter of the pain or pleasure, analogous to the nature of the law broken 
eg obeyed. Thus the obedience or riolatioD of the natnral laws, bring 
physical happiness or snfering, while thevioMi<Jo or obedience of the 
nMOktal or moral laws, brings numtal or nnosrftl sufieriiig or pleasure. 
The violation of the law of veascm, induces error,, aoid this error pun* 
. ishes us in a variety of waysy according to the nataxe of the error im* 
bibed; and mce ver$a of correct reasonixig. Obeying the law of 
friendfihip, induces j^eeurare in that department of our nature, and in 
all its dependencies, and met netMh of its infractiott. 

But tiids whole range of thought koondenaed in this — the self-acHng 
of the various laws. Every obedienee to law rewards itself. Every 
violation of law pumskes itself. Jh tk€ oety act ot obedience coosistt 
the pleasara /» atuL bp the transgression ooenrs the pain. Howe, 
Ab analogy between the two on the one hand, and the pleasures of 
•bedienoe, or the pains of its disobedienoe on the other. Hence, also, 
the umversalUy^ of the rewards and ponishmeiits. 

This doctrine of the selfiaeting of SiU the laws of our being, shows 
h&w it is that we shall be punished^ both here and hereaiter. It repa- 
dkUes the doctrine of a l%ter4U hell of fire and brimstone: we shall be 
as it were,' ehained to ourselves— <hQined. to the chmmcters we fimn 
bere,^ and to thdr oonsequencea This will coustitute all the hell we 
•hall ever eaqperience. Heaven consists in doing rights and kiU in 
dflang wrong. Both are condUionSy rather than places. They are in 
us, and hrmvi pari of us ; so that, we need not wait for them hereafter. 
Not that Phrenology repudiates the doctrine of a heaven and a heQ 
hereafter, hot it shows what contiitutes h^ven, namely, obedience to 
Ifte iesos of our beings and what makes a hell, namely, the violatum 
•of these laws, both here and also hereafter. 

Again: virtue and vice sae oelfperpeimaiing and self-progressim. 
ThePhroielogieal doefirine of the increase of organs by exercise, and 
of their diminution by inaction, eatablishes this poiot beyond a donbt 
As ahready shown, Phrenology establishes the doctrine of a fiicnro 
state pf being, and that to ««, m •s-*^ us in our awn appropriate pos^ 
somoHhf; and as the same beings ^ii dMt we ase nour ; for the aigu- 
obmkfAtimmiQ.ftQwe^ki^^ 
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to our own pmotud exiitoBce, alao proves that personal etistenee^ 
pvoTesthat we mtrsehea kert^ shall hetmrseltti Aerea/iter*r-diidlbethe 
same beings here as there, except important changes ; yet these chan^ 
ges will not afiect our ideality, or our personality, or our etistence a$ 
mtrsdves. That is, we shall be the same beings there that we are 
here, except change analogous to those that occur between infiincy 

and old ag(«. 

Since, then, we shall exist hereafter in our own appropriate per- 
sons, and be the same beings there as here, we must of course be mo-^ 
TaUy accountable there as well as here, and ako, as such, punishable 
Otherwise, one fundamental condition of our present existence will be 
wanting, which will destroy our identity and personality. Now, add . 
to this the Phrenological doctrine of progretsum, in virtue and yice-— 
the doctrine that the natural tendency ci goocbess k to grow better, 
and of depravity to become worse, and we have all the principal mate* 
rials of all the heaven and hell dust await us hereafter. What influ- 
ences may be thrown around us to induce (not compel) us to choose 
the good and eschew the :wrong, Phrenology saith not These influ- 
ences may be veiy powerful, and be calculated to make the good bet- 
ter and the bad woorse, or to make edl better, and of course ' the more 
happy ; but I am aware of but one Phrenological princij^ that bear» 
on this point That principle is, that as sin consists in the predomi- 
nance of the propensities, and as death is likely to weaken them, per- 
haps destroy many of thenfi, and also relieve us of all those causes of 
depravity which come through a disordered physiology, the propen- 
sities will not then predominate. Therefore we shall cease to sin ; 
cease to sufier. Sdil, there is too much of theory about both these 
opposing inferences to render either demonstraHw, Bujt I cannot 
resist the convi<^n, to which Phrenology brings us by several roads, 
diat as long as we exist, that is forever, we Shall reap the rewards of 
our conduct in this life. Id the ' chapter on hope, when showing the 
juxta position of hope and conscientiousness, I think I demonstrated 
a principle that bears cm this point. Still the principle being before the 
reader, he will draw his own deductions. Let it be borne in mind that* 
this work purports to give, not the theology of its author, bat of Phrt» 
noiogy ; supposing this science to be true. hiMindual onions should 
have no place in the work. The authpr has sedulously ^deavored to 
dednce every doctrine presented in these pages legidmately from some 
ildly) established principle of Phrenology. 

Let it also be distinctly remembered^ however, as all eiong mi^iedf 
AAt Phrenology teaches hatoiuz. theokgy emsiS^^^he ti)pial Tsuaiwm 
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and c fl W BTrru ' i ' io N of man ALONE^-and not the doctrine or means of dat 
vation by Christ. Though it teaches the doctrine of penitence and 
paidon, on which salvation by Christ is founded, yet it neither reveals 
a Savior, nor shows what we must do to be saved. The one specific 
object of Revelation, appears to me to be, to reveal a Savior and dis- 
close the means of salvation, not to furnish a code of morals for the 
guidance of man's conduct The &11 of Adam and salvation by Christ, 
occurred after the nature of man was completed, and are extraneous 
to that nature ; so that Phrenology, which unfolds the constitution and 
laws of man's nature, could not have any sfpecific bearing on these 
points. The code of Phrenology was sealed before a Savior was 
needed, so that those doctrines connected with salvation, such as the 
doctrmes of the trinity, atonement, total depravity,, special divine influ- 
ences, and kindred doctrines, are all left to be developed by revelation. 
For Phrenology to claim their revelation, would be plagiarism, and 
derogatory to the Bible, to reveal which is its main design. Whether 
Phrenology developes principles relative to the atonement of offences 
by a third person or not, I know not, but I believe that this also is left 
to be revealed by the Biblep 
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PENITENCE AND PARDON. 



** Then came Peter to him and said, Lord how often shall my brother sin agahut 
me and I forgive him f Till seven times f Jesas saith unto him, I say not unto 
tiiee, imtil seven times, bat, until ssvistt timbs seven.^' 

In morals, the doctrine of penitence and pardon, is one of great im- 
portance — ^is even fundamental. It is also undecided. Christianity 
maintains, or rather is based in the doctrine of the forgiveness of sin, 
Of of atonement and salvation by Christ Infidelity scouts this doc- 
trine on the ground that it directly contravenes every law of nature, and 
argues thai the violation of every law ofnature induces its own penalty, 
while fts observance brings with it its own reward— 4hat this doctrine 
of peaitenoe aad forgiveness shields the guilty from deserved punish- 
ment, allowing them to violate the inexorable laws of their being, and 
yet escape their penaWee — and there is nothing in sorrow for sin at all 
caleidsted to ward off its fearful penalties— that if a man take arsenic 
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oar laudanum, and the moaieiitafterwarda is deeply penitent tkemf, yet 
that this penitence does not in the least stay the effects of the deadly 
poisonr— that even when we nn ignonmtly, the effect is the same and 
the penalty sure ; and that therefore this doctrine of forgiveness of ain 
is utterly unphUosophical, and right in the very Ueik of all that we 
know to, be true in nature touchmg this point 

And now, Christian, where is thy answ^ 1 A^ thus saith the Lord" 
will not do, for the infidel does not admit the truth of revdation, but 
requires an answer drawn from ,niUurBj and founded in the constitu- 
tion of man, or in some fuUy established moral principle. It may 
safely be said that natuse no where furnishes any evidence of this lead, 
ing Christian doctrine ; but so ht from it, is directly opposed to it, be- 
cause her natural and physiological, as well aa moral laws, ore inexo- 
I'able, and the punishment attached to their violation certaim. The 
Christian is nonplussed. Nothing in nature aflbrds him any aid, bnt 
everything is against him. Phrenology now kindly ^teps forward te 
his aid, and says to Infidelity, <^ Cease thy triumphant bosisting) for this 
Christian doctrine has its connterpait in the nature of .man.'* One ei 
the functions of conscientiousness is to be sorry when we are oonviaeed 
of having done wtong, and another is forgiveness of the penitent I 
have examined tens of thousands of heads, and am plain to say, that 
large conscientiousness not only experiences deep remorse and contri- 
tion when sensible of having sinned, but also freely and fully forgives 
the penitent ; but, with combaliveness and destructiveness also large, it 
never toill forgive the sinner till he Aowa penitence. Till he breaks 
down with sorrow for sin, it pursues him with unrelenting moral in- 
dignation, and the more so the larger this organ ; but, the moment it 
discovers penitence, it says, <^ 1 forgive,'' '^ go thy way, sin no mora." 
It is not in the heart of a coaacieDtious and benevoleiit naa to punisfc 
an erring but penitent sinner, who is humbly supplicating pardon for 
sins committed. Until it does discover this penitence, however, it says, 
^ Let law have its course. He haa sinned^ and his pun]3^hment is de- 
served. Let it be inflicted without mercy." But the very instant it 
discovers sorrow for sin, fts sword of justice is sheathed. lie primi* 
tive feelings are subdued. Its moral indignaticm is disaimed and 
smothered, and succeeded by full forgiveness. But I never yet hava 
found the man with small conscientiousness, and laarge oamfaitivenflsa 
and destructiveness, who showed signs mther of penitaace for hia 9um 
«ins, or of forgiveness of others. A story of ime will serve for alL At 
Cambridge, in 1838, 1 examined the head of an oAdeellege male hm^ 
thia orgmintioit The night foHowinf,li»ce»ceivedlMOMnif: 
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bjr a frigid, whom he accof dingly challenged, Hii friend apologized. 
<< But wkat does your apology have to da with my wounded honor % 
Does your sorrow atone for your insult 9 Nol' Apology or no 
apology^ I vM have si^factiotJ^ If benevolence be large, it may 
stay the uplifted hand of vengeance, but the old grudge will still rankle 
in the bbsom. A cordial reooncitiation is impossiUe, however hum- 
ble and penitent the traa^essor. But large conscientiousiiess fully 
and freely forgives, freely restores the guilty to confidence and afiec- 
tion, and even bestows increaaed favors upon him. 

The doctrine of penitence and pardon then, so essential to the main* 
tenahce of Christianity, is proved by Phrenology to form a part and 
parcel of the nature of man, and to be consistent with that nature. 
Triie, Phrendogy says nothing about forgiveness and salvation by 
Christ It proves that the great element or frincifle of forgiveness is 
not only not inconsistent with the nature of man, but is actually en- 
grafted on that nature. It proves the basis or grmmd work of this 
Christian doctrine, and leaves it for the Bible to say how and by whom 
we are to be forgiven. , Overthrow this doctrine of forgiveness, and 
Christianity is overthrown, and even razed, from its very foundations ; 
but estaUish it, and you thereby establish the fundamental basis of for- 
giveness by Christ Phrenology, as already seen, proves this doc- 
trine of forgiveness to be a fuiKstion of conscientiousness, and to be 
engrailed in the nature <Kf man, and then leaves it for the Bible to tell 
us how we are to be saved from the consequences of sin. Tell me, 
Christian, art thou sufficiently thankful for this timely aid ? Wilt thou 
not embrace^ and kiss thy twiii sister and <thy handmaid? How un- 
grateful is this nineteoith century Christianity (falsely so called,) in 
thus turning ito twin sister out of doors ! 

Let me not be understood to say that we can sin and not be punished 
at all. But not to thefidl extent. In ami by the very act of trans- 
gression, we suffiir. But that suffering oA^ continues throughout this 
fife. And, wkat is more, the natural tendency of sin is to , augment 
itself. But penitence induces xdbrm — always, necessarily, and thus 
both arrests the increase of the transgression, and consequently stays 
the penalty that would otherwise have occurred, as well as tends 
lawards healing the wound already niad& 

This principle shows that it is our duty, our privilege, to forgive the 
penitent Our fellow men wrong us \ wrong others. At first, we feel 
disposed to pursue them with the uplifted hand of punishment But 
tUs principle stays that hand. It teaches us that to ^^ err is human : to 
iwg^ divine.'' ^ Let kin tb&t is without mo, cast the first fm»P 
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Sinful man should noihe censorioofl. Why is he so mxrk not Do 
they who condemn others^ think they are perfect 9 Should not they 
forgive who pray to be forgiren? How many, themaelves no incon- 
siderable sinners, essay to pray ^< Forgive us our sins as we fcigive 
those who trespass against us," and yet are unsparing not in their cen- 
sure merely, but in their ceaseless condemnation of those who are even 
no worse than they are. Tliis is not Phrenology. It is not BiUe. 
It is not Christianity. Foroivenbss was one of the greatest lessons 
taught by the great Teacher and Exemplar of mankind. ^ If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him." ^ He that smiteth thee on the one cheek, 
turn to him the other also." This is Christianity. This is Phreno- 
logy. And he is the best Christian who is the most forgiving. One 
of die very best of men it was my happy lot ever to know, was one oi 
the most forgiving. He will take an erring brother by the hand and 
tell him, <^sin no more," but not cast him off because he had fallen. 
Above all things, because a man has one ^ easily besetting sin," should 
he not be condemned as a bad man in alv thmgs. And yet the general 
say is, << He that will lie, will steal." As though a man could not be 
guilty of one sin without being black-hearted throughout, and given to 
all manner of wickedness. One prop^isity may be strong, yet others 
not so, and the moral organs generally large. That propensity may 
overcome him, and yet he be at heart good, and correct in all other 
respects. Or, under some powerful temptation, he may give way for a 
single moment, only to repent and abhor himself in sackcloth and ashes 
therefor, and yet be cast out of society, and by those, too, who call 
themselves Christians ; though a rose by any other name would smelJ 
as sweetly. Especially riiould this forgiving spirit be manifested to- 
wards the young. They often sin from impulse merely. Forgive 
and restore them, and they will reform, whereas, if not forgiven, but 
blamed and cast o% they would plunge again into the vortex of sin 
and misery, from which they might otherwise have been save^ 

Look again at the practical utility oi the application of this principle 
of forgiveness. As bug as the drunkard was cast out of society for 
being a drunkard, and treated with ctmUmpi therefor, he continued 
to drink. But when he was taken by the hand of brotherly feeling by 
Washingtonianism,* and restored to his lost standing in society, and 

^ By many good men, and even Temperance advocates, WaBhingtomanism is 
held in light esteem. They say, " Oh yes, it has done good to be sore, bat, bnt, 
bat" Allow me to say, that nearly every distinctive featare of Washingtonma* 
ism is founded in a principle of the nature of man. Its forgiving spirit pra-emi* 
neatly, tti whole-souled benevolence. Its bfodterly feeMng. Its practieal 
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mode again to feel tbgt he wm a iiia% he refonaed. But twit a Wash* 
ingtonian of having been a drunkard, and you take the most effectual 
method possible to re-plunge him into that abyss of ruin from whicli 
he would otherwise have escaped. As great a reform is yet destined 
to be efiected am^^ the daughters of sin, as is now in progress among 
the inebriates. It icHnnot be that this whole class of unfortunates must 
perish. Benevolence will not pennit it Humanity, flushed with the 
triumphs she is now achieving for the intemperate, as well as in other 
departments of philanthropy, will not allow so numerous, so miserable 
a class of human beings, to perish in their sins. And in this greatest 
of works she will not be buffeted. Success will even increase upon 
her. But, how — ^by what weapens — ^is she to achieve her conquests? 
By forgiveness. By love. Now, when a woman sins, be she ever so 
penitent, be.it that her seducer is almost wholly in &ult, as is almost 
always the case, be it even that she sinned under the most solemn pro- 
mises of marriage, or by mock marriage, stiU, she is cast out of ^< gen- 
teel" society. All the respectables point at her the finger of scorn. 
Even so-called Christians are loudest in her condemnation. Every 
friend forsakes her. All employment forsakes her. Though willing 
to earn her living by any occupation however laborious, however me- 
nial, yet even that is taken from her. She must starve^ or else live com- 
pletely abandoned, however repulsive such a life. Nobly, immortal 
Mrs. Childs I hast thou done by Amelia Norman. Beyond all praise, 
thy conduct 1 Worthy of all imitation, thy example ! And it mil be 
followed. It will rescue from ^^ hell" thousands who must otherwise 
perish in untold misery I A woxthy mtex of the great apostle and 
niartyr of moral reform ! Go on. Persevere, ye sisters of moral re- 
form. Teach men practical forgiveness. Rather re-ieack them; 
for, by precept upon precept, by parable after parable,* by example 
after example, did Christ Jesus inculcate^ enforce, command, his disci- 
ples to exercise this pre-eminently Christian virtue. I long to see the 
Washingtonian movement extended to the moral reform cause. Won-^ 
ders, will this forgiving principle work. J^ its virtues be tried. Let 
this rarest of Christian virtues be cultivated. And immeasurably will 
the fruits thereof gladden mankind, as well as fill the forgiving soul to 

effects and practical workings. Its narratioxi. Hardly any thing interests the 
human mmd more : convinces, argues, persoades, iastrocts, or calls oat all the 
fiM^ulties of the human mind, more than narraUvef facts ^txperiemee; stories, Ac. 
And it is destmed to teaoh even the learned many a lewon of baman nature which 
flietaphysics does not reveal. 

* See Matthew zzl* 
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its utmost capacity widi a joy wluck it badi not^mtered into the beait 
gf man to conceive. 

These, and other fandamental principles, developed by Phrenology, 
both expose the uttar folly of sectarianism, and reveal its r^nedy. 
Its disciples caat hatdly fail to agree in matters of religioQs belief and 
practice ; for its problems and corollaries are sd reasonable, are co- 
forced so clearly, as literaUy to compel belief Taking the worst sec** 
tarian bone of contention that exists — ^that of original sin, or total de- 
pravity — ^let us see how this science will bring harmony out of Babel. 

This doctrine is by fiur the most knotty point of controversy that 
divides the warring sects horn each other, and separates them all from 
infidelity. Payne assails this doctrine of imputed sin with all the ri- 
dicule, all the opprolMrium, which his satirical pen could command. 
He even arraigns that part of the venerable decalogue which declares 
that God will visit \he iniquities of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generations of them that hate him, but showing 
mearcy unto thousands of them that love him and keep his command- 
ments. He argues, that this horrible doctrine of punishing innocen) 
children for the sins of their guilty parents is an outrage upon every 
principle of justice and benevolence, as well as directly at war with the 
whole known character erf* Qod ; and hence, that God could not be 
the author either of the decalogue, or of the l^ble. Many even of 
those who bdieve the Bible, side with him far enough to discard the 
doctrine of imputed nn. Unitarians^ Universalists, and even Method- 
iste, reject its orthodox version: *<In Adam's &11 we sinned all." 
£ven Dr. Taylor avows that we are not punishable for the sin of 
Adam ; and this is substantially the new school doctrine. This sin- 
gle point, and those doctrines that grow oat of it, ooeasion more secta- 
rian discord thsai probably all others united, it being the great divid- 
mg line between them. Now, if Phrenology can so &r solve even 
this problem as to restore harmony of belief here, it can surely recon- 
cile minor differences, and cahn the troubled waters of sectarian strife. 

This doctrine of original sin, is set at rest by the phrenological doc- 
trine of hereditary descent, ot the transmission of qualities firom gene- 
ration to generation as far as this matter can be traced, which is often 
for ten generations ; and, in the case of love of property and facility 
of acquiring it, the religious sentiment, mechanical ingenuity, and su- 
perior nigral abilities, it can be traced from Abraham, all along down 
throughout the whole Jewish nation, to the pt^sent time. The law by 
which children inherit both the virtues and the vices of their ancestors, 
running back even to the beginning of time, is demonstrated by this 
science. (See the Author's work, entitled, << Hereditary Descent,'' in 



